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PHErATOBY NOTE. 



To THE Readers or the ''Aknital of Scientifio DiscoTBBr:" 

Haying been called to tiie g up er vi sio n -of a branch of thd public 
service, the duties of which are too engrossing and responsible to 
itfloir of any diversion of attention or employment, the imder- 
isigned is compelled to announce his withdrawal (at least for tiie 
present) from the editorial charge and management of the * 'An- 
nual of Scientific Discovery." 

He has, however, the satisfaction of knofwing that his w^- 
idrawal is not to affect the continued publication of the work ; and 
that, under the guidance of the eminent scientific gentleman 
whose name appears on the title-page of the present volume, the 
sphere of usefulness of the ''Annual of Scientifio Disodveiy " is 
eertam to be not only sKaintained, but greatly enlarged. 

With no little personal regret at being thus compelled to give 
up a work which for more than fifteen years has been followed as 
alabor of lovet 

I am, most respectfully, 

DAVID A. WELLS, 
iii U. 8. Commissioner of Revenue. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR, 



ON THB 



FB0OBB8S OF SCIBKCE FOB THE TEARS 1865 AND 1866. 



The years 1865 and 1866 have been nnoommpnly prolific in sd- 
entifio disooyeiy, in almost every department of knowledge. This 
has been miunly due to the activity of Associations for promoting 
the progress of special branches of knowledge, which not only 
furnish important and varied contributions to science, but consti- 
tute impartial tribunals for the determination of the value' of indi- 
vidual researches. Among these, the Royal Society and BritifiAi 
Association in England, the Academy of Sciences of France, and 
the American Association (this year successfully revived after an 
interval of five years) and the National Academy in this country, 
stand prominent. 

Taking the departments of science in the order adopted in ttas 
work, the mechanic and useful arts first claim attention. The 
successful laying of the new Atlantic telegraph cable, and the 
picking up and utilizing the old cable, are the greatest en^neer- 
ing achievements of the year 1866, and continue to excite the in- 
terest of the scientific world. The completion of the Chicago 
tunnel under Lake Michigan will doubtless inaugurate a new era 
in subterranean modes of communication ; and the success of the 
third or centre-rail system over Mt. Oenis will probably ere long 
do away with the tedious and expensive plans of boring through 
mountain chains both in Europe and this country. 

In marine and locomotive engineering the improvements are 
chiefly in the direction of economy of fuel by modifications of f mr- 
naces and flues, and especially by the due supply of air for com* 
plete combustion. Surface condensation increases in the estima- 
tion of the best engineers, greatly increasing the economy of ma- 
rine engines. The use of superheated steam is yet in its infancy, 
rv 
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but it is to be hoped tiiat theoretical fears on this sabjeot will soon 
be dissipated by successful experience. The use of petroleum as 
a fuel for steam engines seems to be approaching practical appli- 
cation. 

The substitution of steel for iron in various parts of locomotiye8» 
and for rails, has added greatly to the permanence of the mi^ 
chinery, and diminished the wear and tear in a remarkable de- 
gree. The extensive use of steel in ship-building, especially 
since the Bessemer process has come into vogue, has contributed 
much to the strength and safely of sea-going vessels, with dimin- 
ished weight, and seems likely to restrict the composite system 
of wood and iron construction to those navigating smooth waters. 

The battle of the guns versw armor-plates is still waged with 
great vigor, and the victory just now appears to be on the side of 
the steel projectiles and dulled j^iot of M%j. Palliser and others ; 
but this will only give rise to improved machinery, a better seleo- 
tioa of material, and better processes of manufacture on the part 
of the armor-plate makers. 

The new gunpowder of Oapt. Schultze, made from wood, by a 
process similar to that of making gun-ootton, bids fair to rival the 
old explosive for certain purposes. Nitroglycerine and gun-paper 
have also been sucoes^uUy introduced, the former for blasting, 
and tiie latter for small arms. 

In respect to light, heat, chemical afl^ty, electridty, and mag- 
netism, universal attributes of matter in aU its forms, it may be 
considered as proved that aH^ these forces are so invariably con- 
nected inter u and with motion, as to be regarded as modifications 
of each othef , and as resolving themselves objectively into mo- 
tion, and subjectively into that something which produces or 
rcMsts motion^ and wlxich we call force. 

Recent researches go to show that magnetism is oosmical, and 
not merely terrestrial. One of the startling suggestions made by 
Mayer, as a consequence resulting from the dynamical theory of . 
heat, is that, by the loss of the vis viva occasioned by friction of 
the tidal waves, as well as by their forming a drag upon the 
esAth^s rotary movement, the velocity of the earth^s rotation must 
be gradually diminishing, and that thus, unless some undiscovered 
compensatory action exist, this rotation must ultimately cease, and. 
changes hardly calculable take place in the solar system. M. De- 
llbonay and Mr. Airy consider that part of the acceleration of the 
mo(Mi*il mean mxAtou^ not at present accounted for by planetary 
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iistwlMttGnH k cfaw to tiie gnidiMl retftrdatioa of the esrtii^ 

Aoeordlitg to Mr. Grore, in his Iiumginral AddreMtotheBi^ 
Association for 1866, from which we quote largely, there are Booi» 
objeetioDfl, thoa^ not insuperable, against the theory of Mayer, 
that the heat oi the mm is eansed by Mctioii or percns^on of me^ 
teorites fal^mg npon.it; but these cosmieal bodies have not been 
aaceitained to imjHnge upon the sun in a definite direction trGOi 
tiieir gradually lessening orbits. And M. Faye» who has recently 
investigated the proper motions of the sunnsipots, has pointed out 
many objectimis to this theory, and attributes th^a to some geaat- 
end action arising from the internal mass of the sun. 

Assuming the undulatcnry theory to be true, and that light 
mast lose eometlang as Mgl^, m its progress from distant Imninont 
bodies, it becomes an interesting question what becomes c^ the 
encunnoos foree of light lost, and heat radiate into space, whidi 
do not apparently retmm in the same forms. Force cannot be xt^ 
nihilated; its modes of action in this case are only changed. 
This is one of the most interesting problems of celestial dynamics, 
which we wait fOT some Newton to solve. 

The doctrine of the ccorelation of forces is steadily gaining^ 
ground* Many pomts of great practical importance are connected 
with this subject, as whether we can produce heat l^ the expen* 
ditBre d^ other foroes tiian those locked up in omr coal-beds and 
forests ; whetho: we can absorb and store up for f utore use, by 
chemical or mechanical means, the rays of the sun now wasted 
for human purposes in the desert and the tn^ics. 

The researches of Prof. Tyndall on radiant heat, and the dis- 
ooveries of Graham on the increased potei^ial energy of atmos- 
pheric air when passed through films (^ caoutchouc, it becoming 
rlcdier in oxygen by losing half its nitrogen, are interesting as 
indications of means for stcnring up force. The Aagneto-electrio 
machine of Mr. Wilde, and the electrical maehme of Mr. Hola^, 
ribow how mechanical may be advantageously converted into 
^ectiieal force. The greatest practical conversion of force is ex- 
emplified in the Oact that the diemical action of a little salt water 
upon a few pieces of zinc, as shown in ^m) Atlantic cable, has 
bound tb» two hemi^eres together by electrical action. 

The remaricable results of spectrum analysis, from the labors of 
Kirchhoff, Bunsen, Huggins, and Miller, have throwii a flood of 
Mghtupop. the staractnre of the heavenly bodies. These oowto- 
sions will be found under the head of *' Celestial Chenustry." 
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Hie old theories of geological coiiTiiL^nB and oatarifsms by 
Tfhich the inequalities of the earth^i surface and the many breaki 
in the geological record were explained, are now supplanted by 
tiie modem Tiew of Lyell and odiers, which refers the changes ia 
tile past to canses similar to those now in operation. With thit» 
^ce the researches of Darwin, has become connected the ques- 
tion, whether, in a geological formation unmistakably eontin»- 
cos, the different characters of the Ibssils represent absolutely 
permanent varieties, or may be explained by gradual modifying 
dianges. It is quite possible that many modifications of size and 
form, regarded as pennanent, and on which speeifio differenoea 
have been assumed, may be due to changes in the conditions of 
exist^iee. The opponents of Darwin^s tiieory have a strong 
point in the fkct thi^, with the present knowledge of fossil forms, the 
physical breaks in the sta*ata make it impossible to fairly trace tiie 
order of succession of organisms ; but, notwithstanding the imper^ 
faction of the geological record, the belief widely prevails among 
' geologists that the succession of q>ecies bears a definite relatioii 
to the succession of strata. 

Since Sir John Herschel, more than thirty years ago, propoaed 
io explain Ihe climatal perturbations on the earth's surfoce, with 
the attendant geological j^ienomena, by changes in the eooeo- 
laidty of the earth's orbit, cosmieal studies have been nMnre inti* 
mately associated with geology. Mr. Oroll has recently shown 
reason to believe that the climate in the fHgid and temperate 
zones of tiie earth would depend on whether the winter of a given 
region occurred when the earth at its period of greatest eccen- 
tricity was in aphelion or perihelion — if the former, the annuat 
average of temperatare would be lower, — if the latter, it would 
be higher than when the eccentricity of the earth's orbit was less, 
or approached more nearly to a circle — he calculates the differ- 
ence in the amount of heat, in these two positions, as nineteen to 
twentynsix. He thus explains the gladal, carboniferous or hot, 
and the normal or temperate periods, which we observe in geo- 
logical records ; he estimates that it is certainly not less, and 
probably much more, than one hundred thousand yeiurs sinee the 
last glacial epoch. 

The progress of physiology during the last two years has been 
great, principally owing to microscopical and chemical investiga- 
tions. The discovery of development by cells, evincmg a dmple, 
uniform law, underlying and working^ out the very diffiBrentfocms 
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and stractares of vegetable and animal life, marfced a new era in 
physiological science. Says Prof. Hoxley, *' Sorely the knowl- 
edge that the tongh oak plank, the blade of grass, ^e lion^ claw, 
the contracting moscle, and the thinking brain, all enumate frooi 
simple forms which, so far as we can tell, are perfectly aiyse^ ^^ 
and farther, tiiat the entire plant or animal also emanates horn a 
single form or cell which is nndistingaishable from the rodiments 
of its sereral parts, is as fciU of interest, and as sn^estiTe of high 
thoaght as any one of the fragments of knowledge which man 
has worked out for himself in the whole range <^ physical seience ; 
and what better exercise can there be tiiaa teaoliing the operatioa 
of the great law of uniformity P ** 

Organic chemistry has accumulated a yast array of facts which 
its professors are bringing to bear up<m some of the most impoF* 
tant questions in physiology, and their habits of investigation and 
knowledge of the nature of the forces acting within the bodyhayo 
made them umpires in many of the sanitary and even medical 
questions of the day. Such is the rapid advance of the ohemleal 
knowledge of common things, that physicians must be dim&ists to 
that degree as to be able to answer questions arising regarding 
the air, water, food, drink, and medicine which, by means of 
forces that exist in them, act upon tiie forces within the human 
body, and give rise to the phenomena of health and diiease* 
From the researches of Traube, Playfair, £. Smith, Fiek and 
"VVlslicenus, Frankland, and others, we know that the amount of 
labor which a man lias und^rgcme in twenly-four hours may be 
approximately arrived at by an examination of* the diemieal 
changes which have taken place in his body ; " dianged forms ia 
mattw indicadng the anterior exercise of dynamical force.^' All 
will admit timt muscular action is produced at the expense of 
chemical changes, but until recently it was generally believed 
that muscular power is derived from the oxidation <^ albuminous 
or nitrogenous substances ; but laore recent researches, detailed 
in the text, show that the latter is only an accompaniment and 
not the cause of the former, and that muscular force is supplied 
by the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen compounds. Messrs. 
Fiek and Wislicenus, from their experiments in ascending the 
Faulhom, state that ** so far from the oxidation of albuminous 
substances being the only source of muscular power, the sub* 
stances by the burning of which force is generated in the muscles 
are not the albuminous oonstituenti of those tissnoi, Irot noii*' 
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mtro^nou rabstonoes, either Mb or hjdratM of carbon, and that 
the burning of albiimen is not in any way conoemed in the pro- 
ductton of mnsonlar power." 

Hie theory of Darwin» that [q>ecies are not rigidly limited, and 
hare not been created at varions times complete and unchange- 
able, but hare been gradually and indefinitely varied, from exter- 
nal drcumstanees, from natural efforts to accommodate them- 
selres to surrounding changes, and from the necessity of yielding 
to fcyfce in the struggle for existence, has continually gained 
ground, and now numbers among its advocates many of the first 
naturalists of Europe and this country. The opponents of this 
theory have their strong points in accommodating definitions of a 
species, the phenomena of hybridity, and the non-occurrence of 
these changes before our eyes. If species were created as we 
now see them, the more we subdivide them by extended obser- 
vation the m<»re'Ve increase the number of the supposed cre^ 
tions ; and yet we have no well autl^enticated instanee of a new 
creation, and in no other operations of nature such a want of con- 
tinuity, such a perpetually recurring creative miracle. The ten- 
dency seems to be to the belief that there are no sudi natural 
divisions as species, genera, families, etc., but that they are merely 
convenient terms for subdivisions, having a permanence which 
may outlive many generations of man, and yet which are not ab- 
solutely fixed. Such is the length of geological periods now 
admitted, that the phenomena of hybridity may be legitimately 
explsdned on the theoiy of the continuity of accession ; the infe- 
cuadity may just as well be due to physical difiisrences arising 
from longtcontinued variation, as to an original organic constitu- 
tion ; indeed, the acknowledged degrees of hybridity are best 
exj^ained on Darwin^s theory. Darwin insists upon time for the 
changes by natural selection ; and no one will pretend, at the pres- 
ent day, to date back the eurth's history only a few thousand years. 
Geology teaches that hundreds of thousands of years do not limit 
the perk>d of the earth^s existence as an abode for living organ- 
isms. In the early days of geological sdence, the numerous gaps 
in t^ record of fossil forms would have been a strong argument 
against the theory of Darwin ; certain species seemed to become 
extin<^ and new ones to appeu* without connecting links ; but, as 
page after page of this geological record has been discovered, the 
gaps become less numerous and less abrupt, and the intermediate 
tbtms are gradually being .added to fojcm the continaous s^es. 
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The more the gaps belireeii epeelesare filled «p by the dkciMFeiy 
of ii^naediate Tarieties, the etrooger beoomes the argument for 
transmatation, and the weaker that for saocessive oreatioas ; be- 
cause the former view then becomes more and more consistent 
with experience, and the latter more and more inconsistent wUh 
it. The investigations of Mr. Bates on the butterflies of the Am- 
azon region, of Mr. Wallace on those of the iMalay Archipelago, 
of Mr. B. D. Walsh on the effect of food in insects, — Sir John 
Labbodc^B diving hymen(^[>terous insect ; the discovei^y of £ozooa 
at a period inconceivably antecedent to the pre-supposed intro- 
duction of life upon the globe; the published opinions of De Can- 
doUe and Hooker, in botany; the phases of resembkmce to iniS^- 
eior orders which the embi^o goes through in its development^ 
tiie metamori^osis of plants, and the occurrence of rudimontarj^ 
and useless <n:gans, — all supply strong evidence in favor of the 
derivative hypothesis. The present more quiet-'and uniform rate 
of physical changes woul^ involve a greater degi*ee of fixity in 
living forms than in the earlier periods of rapid transition. It 
must also be remembered that only a very small portion of tb^ 
^extinct forms have been preserved as fossils; were the series 
c<Hiiidete, tiie question would be solved, And, in the opinion qf 
iiMw^y good judges, most likely in favor of the derivative hypoth- 
esis. The opponents of continuity lay all stress upon the lost links 
of the palsBontological chain, and none upon the few existing and 
altogether exceptional ones; and the worst of it is, that the 
chance of filling up the missing links, from the operation of d^- 
Btructive causes, is very small. 

The controversy of MM. Pasteur and Pouchet on spontaneoi|S^ 
generation had ended in the general belief that .the latter was in 
error, but more recent experiments of Mr. Child again opened the 
question ; the weight of opinion, however, continues to be againiM^ 
the tiieory of spontaneous generation, or, if heterogeny obtains 
at all, that it is confined to the most simple structures^ suph m 
-vibrios and bacteria, the more highly-developed and progressive 
f<»ins being generated by reproduction. 

Meteorites iCre now adcnowledged to be cosmical bodies mov- 
ing in the interplanetaiy spaces l:^ gravitation around the su% 
■and some perhaps around the planets, showing that the universe 
has not the empty spaces formerly attributed to it, but is studded 
with smsdler planets between the larger and more visible masses. 
•teoh as have iiaUen upon the earth give on analysis metals and - 
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Qoddes Edniilavto those which belong* to our own planet. M. Ban- 
br6e, before the French Academy, has giren the chemical and 
mhieralo^oal characters of meteorites, and finds that their sioH 
ilarity to terrestrial rocks increases as we penetrate into the crust 
of the eartli, and that some of our deep-seated minerals, as olivine, 
serpentine, etc., are almost identical with meteoric oonstltnents. 
When we consider that the exterior of the eart^ is oxidated to a 
considerable extent, there is no cause for wonder that its deox- 
idated interiOT should possess a higher specific gravity than the 
crust. 

The asteroids and planets now number niriety^two, and probft> 
bly the next half centuiy will demonstrate that the now seeming 
ly vacant interplanetary spaces are occupied by many otiiers cf 
tliese bodies. 

Our own satellite has been the subject of rigid scrutiny, yet the 
question whether the moon possesses any atmosphere cannot be 
regarded as solved; if there be any, it must be exceedingly 
small in quantity and highly attenuated. It is believed that there 
is not oxygen enough in the nuxHi to oxidate tiie metals of ifdiiclt 
it is composed, and that the surface which we see is metallic, or 
nearly so. M. Chacomac's recent observations lead him to the. 
belief that many of the lunar craters were the result of a single 
explosion, which raised tiie surface as a bubble, and deposited the 
dibris around the orifice of eruption. The lunar erupticms evi- 
dently did not take place at (me period only, as in many parts one 
oater is seen encroaching on and displacing others. 

It is to be hoped that the acfannnatic telescope will ere long bet 
freed from its old and great defect, ** the inaccuracy of definition*, 
arising from what was termed the irrationality of the spectrum, at 
the incommensurate divisions of the spectra, formed by flint and 
crown glass." 

The improvemei^ of Mr. Alvan Clark« of Cambridge, Mass., 
In the construction and local correction of lenses for the telescope, 
for which the Bumford Medal has recently been awarded by the 
American Academy, mark a new era in astronomical observation. 

Recent discoveries in palsBontology prove that man existed on 
tMs earth at a period far anterior to that commonly assigned to 
him. The chipped flints of the earliest races show that their con- 
dition was not tiiat of civilization ; to these rude implements sue-' 
ceeded more carefully shaped and polished stone weapons, then 
bronze was used, and, the last, before the historic period, iron. 
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CSvilizatioii, eren to the extent of that of the Egyptians and the 
Central Americans, most hare been of very slow growth ; as in- 
yention is said to march with a geometrical progression, the earli- 
est steps must have been exceedingly slow. 

Time is the great element, both in the development of vegeta- 
ble and anhnal life, and also m the progress of man from 
barbarism to civilization ; and this mnst be a primary idea in the 
consideraticm of the theory of Darwin. In this relation we will 
condnde by quoting fVom the Inaugural Address of Mr. Grove, 
before alluded to. " The prejudices of education, and associa- 
tions with the past, are against this (Dairwin^s theory of the origin 
of species by natural selection, etc.), as against all new views; 
and while, on the one hand, a theory is not to be accepted be- 
cause it is new and primd facie plausible, stiU, to this assembly, I 
need not say that its running counter to existing opinions is not 
necessarily a reason for its rejection ; the oittit probancU should 
rest on those who advance a new view, but the degree of proof 
must differ with the nature of the subject. The fair question is. 
Does the newly-proposed view remove more difficulties, require 
fewer assumptions, and present more consistency with observed 
facts, than that which it 'seeks to supersede P If so, the philoso- 
pher will adopt it, and the world will follow the philosopher — 
after many days." He is strongly in favor of the new theory, dis- 
believing in per taUum or sudden creations, and maintains that 
continuity is a law of nature, the true expression of the action of 
Almighty Power, and that we should cease to look for spedal iar 
terventions of the creative act — '* we should .endeavor from the 
relics to evoke their history, and, when we find a gap, not try to 
bridge it over by a miracle." 



The readers of the ''Annual of Scientific Discovery" wHl be 
gratified to possess the fine Portrait of HoK. David A. Wells, 
U. S. Commissioner of Revenue, and late editor of this work, 
presented in the present volume. 
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ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 



MECHANICS AND USEFUL AETS. 



ATLAKTIC TELEGRAPH. 



The greatest achieyement, in a scientific point of yiew, which 
has occurred during the present year, is the successful laying of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, from Valentia, on the coast of Ire- 
land, 2»000 miles across the bed of the Atlantic Ocean, to Heart's 
Content, Newfoundland, electrically uniting Europe uid America. 
This is not only a marked epoch in the progress of science, and a 
triumph over physical obstacles deemed insurmountable, but it is 
an event of great international interest, and an inestimable com- 
mercial boon— reflecting honor alike upon the skill of the me- 
ehanio, the science of the physicist, the intelligence of the sea- 
man, and the liberality of tne merchant. 

Foremost among the names of those who have contributed to 
this successful result, is our countryman, Cyrus W. Field, who 



re- 



fbr nearly thirteen years has laboredf, through ^ood and evil 
port, with indomitable energy, not resting till nis cherished idea 
had become a reality. 

From his remarl^ on various occasions, and from scientific 
journals of England and this country, the following account of 
tne Atlantic Telegraph is condensed by the Editor, 

Mr. Field, at a banquet given in his honor at New York, Nov. 
16, 1866, gave a brief history of this great undertaking, reported 
in the "New York Tunes" of Nov. 16th, from which the fol- 
lowing are extracts. Says Mr. Field : — 

•* It is nearly thirteen years since half a dozen gentlemen of . 
this city met at my house for four successive evenings, andaround 
a table covered with maps and charts, and plans and estimates, 
considered a project to extend a line of telegraph from Nova 
Scotia to St. Johns, in Newfoundland, thence to be carried across 
2 13 
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the ocean. It was easy to draw a line from one point to tbe 
other — making no acconnl of the forests and mountains and 
swamps and rivers and galfs, that lay in onr way. Not one of 
US had ever seen the conntry, or had any idea of the obstacles 
to be overcome. We thonght we could build the line in a few 
months. It took two years and a half. The arduous and costly 
work was accomplished. A road was cut through 400 miles of 
wilderness, and after two attempts in 1865 and 1856, a cable, pro- 
cured in England, was laid across the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Yet we never asked for help outside our own little circle. In * 
deed, I fear we should not have got it if we had — for few had 
any faith in our scheme. Every dollar came out of our own 
pockets. Yet I am proud to say no man drcw back. No man 

E roved a deserter; those who came first into the work have stood 
y it to the end. Of those six men, four are here to-night — Mr. 
Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, and myself. 
My brother Dudley is in Europe, and Mr. Chandler White died 
in 1856, and his place was supplied by Mr. Wilson G. Hunt, who 
is also here. Mr. Robert w. Lowber was our Secretary. To 
these gentlemen, as my first associates, it is but just that I should 
pay my first acknowledgments. 

** From this statement you perceive that in the beginning this 
was wholly an Amencan enterprise. It was begun, and for two 
years and a half was carried on, solely by American capital. Our 
brethren across the sea did not even know what we were doinff 
away in the forests of Newfoundland. Our little company raised 
and expended over a million and a quarter of dollars before an 
Englishman paid a single pound sterling. Our only support out- 
side was in the liberal character and steady friendship oi the Gov- 
ernment of Newfoundland, for which we were greatly indebted 
to Mr. E. M. Archibald, then Attorney-General of that colony, 
and now British Consul in New Yoric. And in preparing for an 
ocean cable, the first soundings across the Atlantic were made by 
American officers in American shi^. Our scientific men had 
taken great interest in the subject. The U. S. ship • Dolphin,' dis- 
covered the telegraphic plateau as early as 1853 ; and the U. 8. 
ship *Arctic ' sounded across from Newfoundland to Ireland in 1856, 
a year before H. M.'s ship * Cyclops,' under command of Captain 
Dayman, went over the same course. This I state, not to tako 
aught from the just praise of England, but simply to vindicate the 
truth of histoiy. 

** It was not till 1856 — ten years ago — that the enterprise had 
any existence in England. In that summer I went to London, 
and there, with Mr. John W. Brett, Mr. Charles Bright, and Drl 
Whitehouse, organized the Atlantic Telegmph Company. Sd- 
ence had begun to contemplate the necessity of such an enter- 
prise; and the great Faraday cheered us with his lofty enthu- 
siasm. Then for the first time was enlisted the support of English 
capitalists ; and then the British Government began that generous 
courae which it has continued ever since — offering us ships to 
complete soundings across the Atlantic, and to assist in laying the 
cable, and an annual subsidy for the transmission of messages. 
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The ex|>editloii of 1857, and the two expeditioas of 1868, were 
joint enterprises, in whk;h the ' Niagara ^ and * Susquehanna *took 
part with the * Agamemnon ,^ the * Leopard,' the * Gorgon,' and the 
• Valorous ' ; ana the o£|cers of both navies worked with generous 
rivalry for the same frreat object. The capital of the Atlantic 
T^egraph Company (£360,000^ — except one-quarter, which was 
taken by myself — was subscribed wholly in Great Britain. The 
directors were almost all English bankers and merchants, though 
among them was one gentleman whom we are proud to call an 
American — Mr. George Peabody — a name honored in two coun« 
tries, since he has showered his princely benefactions upon both. 

" With the history of the expedition of 1857-8 you are familiar. 
On tiie third trial we gained a brief success. The cable was laid, 
and for four weeks it worked, —though never very brilliantly, — 
never giving forth such n^id and distinct flashes as the cables of 
to-day. 

**It q>oke, though only in broken sentences. But while it lasted 
no less than 400 messages were sent across the Atlantic. You all 
remember the enthusiasm which it excited. It was a new thing 
under the sun, and for a few weeks the public went wild over it. 
Of course, when it stopped, the reaction was very great. People 
grew dumb and suspicious. Some thought it was all a hoax ; and 
many were quite sure that it never wo^ed at all. That kind of 
odium we have had to endure for eight years, till now, I trust, we 
have at last silenced the unbelievers. 

** After the failure of 1858 came our darkest days. When a thing 
is dead, it is hard to galvanize it into life. It is more difficult to 
revive an old enterprise than to start a new one. The freshness 
and novelty are gone, and the feeling of disappointment discour- 
ages ftirther effort. 

* * Other causes delayed a new attempt This oonntry had become 
involved in a tremendous war ; and while the nation was strug- 
gling for life, it had no time to spend in foreign enterprises. 

'* But in England the project was still kept alive. The Atlantic 
Telegraph Company kept up its organization. It had a noble 
body of directors, who had faith in the enterprise, and looked be- 
yond its present low estate to ultimate success. I cannot name 
them all, but X must speak of our Chairman, — the Right Hon. 
James Stuart Wortley, —a gentleman who did not join us in the 
hour of victory, but in what seemed the hour of despair, after the 
failure of 1858, and who has been a steady support through all 
these years. 

** Ail this time the science of submarine telegraphy was making 
progress. The British Grovemment appointed a conmiission to 
investigate the whole subject. It was composed of eminent scien- 
tifio men and pi*actical engineers — Galton, Wheatstone, Fair- 
baii-n. Bidder, Varley, and Latimer, and Edwin Clark — with the 
Sccretai-y of the Company, Mr. Saward — names to be held in 
honor in connection with this cnteiprise, along with those of other 
English en^neers, such as Stephenson, and Brunei, and Whit- 
worth, and J*enn, and Lloyd, and Joshua Field, who gave time 
wad Uiought aod labor fi;eely to this eaterprise, refusing aU com- 
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pensfttion. This commission sat for nearly two years, and epeiA 
many thousands of pounds in experiments. The result was a 
dear conviction in every mind that it was possible to lay a tele- 
graph across the Atlantic. Science was also being all the while 
applied to practice. Submarine cables were lidd in different seas 
-^ in the Mediterranean, in the Bed Sea, and in the Persian Gulf. 

'* When the scientific and engineenng problems were solved, 
we took heart again, and began to prepare for a fresh attempt. 
This Was in 1863. In this country — though the war was still rag- . 
ing — I went from city to city, holding meetings and trying to 
raise ci^ital, but with poor success. Men came and listened, and 
said Mt was all very fine,' and • hoped I would succeed,' but did 
nothing. In one of the cities they gave me a large meeting, and 
passed some beautiful resolutions, and appointed a committee of 
' solid men ' to canvass the city, but I did not get a solitary sub- 
scriber! In this city I did better, though money came by the 
hardest. By personal solicitations, encouraged by good friends, I 
succeeded in raising £70,000. Since not many had faith, I must pre- 
sent one example to the contrary, though it was not till a year l^n 
When almost all deemed it a hopeless scheme, one gentleman 
came to me and purchased stock of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany to the amount of $100,000. That was Mr. LoringAndrews, 
who is here this evening to see hk faith rewarded. But at the 
time I speak of, it^was pudn that our main hope must be in Eng- 
land, and I went to London. There, too, it dragged heavily. 
There was a profound discouragement. Many had lost before, 
and were not willing to throw more money into the sea. We 
needed £600,000, and with our utmost efforts we had raised less 
ihsxi half, and there the enterprise stood in a dead lock. It was 
plain that we must have help from some new quaiiier. I looked 
around to find a man who had broad shoulders, and could carry a 
heavy load, and who would be a giant in the cause. It was at 
this time I was introduced to a gentleman, whom I would hold 
up to the American public as a specimen of a great-hearted Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Thomas Brassey. I went to see him, though with 
fear and trembling. He received me kindly, but put me tnrough 
such an examination as I never had before. I thought I was 
in the witness-box. He asked every possible question, but my 
answers satisfied him, and he ended by saying it was an enterprise 
which ought to be carried out, and that he would be one of ten 
men to fumi^ the money to do it. This was a pledge of £60,000 
sterling! Encouraged by this noble offer, I looked around to 
find another such man, though it was almost like trying to find 
two Wellingtons. But he was found in Mr. John Pender, of 
Manchester. I went to his office one day in London, and we 
walked together to the House of Commons, and before we got 
there he said he would take an equal share with Mr. Brassey. 

'* The action of these two gentlemen was a turning-point in the 
history of our enterprise ; for it led shortly after to a union of the 
well-known firm of Glass, Elliot & Co. with the Gutta Percha 
Company, making of the two one grand concern known as * The 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Con^moy,' which in- 
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dnded not only Mf. Brassey and Mr. Pender, bat other men of 
rreat wealth, such as Mr. George Elliot, and Mr. Barclay of Lon- 
don, and Mr. Henry Bewley of Dublin, and which, thus rein- 
forced with immense capital, took up the whole enterprise in its 
strong arms. We needed, I have said, £600,000, and with all 
onr efforts in England and America we ndsed only £285,000. 
This new company now came forwai'd, and offered to take the 
wbole remaining £315,000; besides £100,000 of the bonds, and to 
make its own profits contingent on success. Mr. I^chard A. 
Glass was made Managing Director, and gave energy and vigor 
to all its departments, being admirably seconded by the Secretary, 
Mr. Shuter. 

'* A few days after half a dozen gentlemen joined top^ether and 
bonght the * Great Eastern,^ to lay the cable ; and at the head of 
this company was placed Mr. Daniel (Jooch, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and Chairman of the Great Western Railway, who was with 
us in both the expeditions which followed. 

'* The good fortune which favored us in our ship favored us also 
in our commander. Many of you know Capt. Anderson, who was 
for years in the Cunard line. How well he did his port in two 
expeditions the result has proved. 

"Thus organized, the work of making a new Atlantic cable was 
begun. The core was prepared with infinite care, under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Willoughby Smith, 
and the whole was completed in about eight monUis. As fast as 
ready, it was taken on board the 'Great Eastern' and coiled in 
three enormous tanks, and on the 15th of July, 1865, the ship 
*Etorted on her memorable voyage. 

** I will not stop to tell the story of that expedition. For a week 
all went well; we had paid out 1,200 miles of cable, and had 
only 600 miles further to go, when, hauling in the cable to remedy 
a fault, it parted and went to the bottom. That day I can never 
forget — how men paced the deck in despair, looking out on the 
broad sea that had swallowed up their hopes ; and then how the 
brave Canning for nine days and nights dragged the bottom of 
the ocean for our lost treasure, and,&ough he grappled it three 
times, failed to bring it to the surface. The story of that expe- 
dition, as written by Dr. Russell, who was on board the * Great 
Eastern,* is one of the most marvellous chapters in the whole his- 
tory of modem enterprise. We returned to England defeated, 
yet full of resolution to begin the battle anew. Measures were 
at once taken to make a second cable, and fit out a new expedi- 
tion ; and with that assurance I came home last autumn. 

'* In December I went back again, when lo, all our hopes had 
sunk to nothing. The Attorney-General of England had given 
his written opinion that we had no legal rielit, without a special 
act of Parliament (which could not be obtamed under a year), to 
issue the new 12 per cent, shares, on which we relied to raise our 
capital. This was a terrible blow. The works were at once 
stopped, and the money which had been paid in returned to the 
subscribers. Such was the state of things only ten months ago. 
I Teaohed London on the 2it^ of December, and the next day was 
2* 
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not a ' merry Christmas' to me. Bat it was an inezpreasible 
comfort to have the counsel of such men as Sir Daniel Grooch and 
Sir Richard A. Glass ; and to hear stouthearted Mr. Brassey tell 
us to so ahead, and, if need were, he would put down £60,000 
morel It was finally Concluded that the best course was to 
organize a new company, which should assume the work, and so 
ongii^ated the An^lo-American Telegraph Company. It was 
formed by ten gentlemen who met around a table m London, and 
put down £10,000 apiece. The great Telegraph Construction 
and Mamtenance Company, undaunted by the failure of last 
year, answered us with a subscription of £100,000. Soon aiber 
the books were opened to the public, through the banking-house 
of J. S. Morgan & Co., and in fourteen days we had raised the 
whole £600,000. Then the work be^an again, and went on with 
speed. Never was greater energy mfused into any enterprise. 
It was only the 1st day of March that the new company was 
formed, and was registered as a company the next day ; and vet 
such was the vigor and dispatch that m five months from that day 
the cable had been manufactured, sliipped on the * Great Ea^t* 
em,' stretched across the Atlantic, and was sending messages* 
literally swift as lightning, from continent to continent. 

'* Yet this was not a * lucky hit ' — a fine run across the ocean in 
calm weather. It was the worst weather I ever knew at that 
season of the year. We had fogs and storms almost the whoto 
way. Our success was the result of the highest sdenoe com* 
bined with practical experience. Everythinc was perfectly or- 
ganized, to the minutest detail. We had onXoard an admirable 
staff of officers ; such men as Halpin and Beckwith ; and engineers- 
long used to tJiis business, such as Canning, and Clifford, aii^ 
Temple ; and electricians, such as Prof. Thomson, of Glasgow* 
and Willoughby Smith, and Laws ; while Mr. C. F. Variety, o«r 
companion of the year before, who stands among the nrst in 
knowledge,in practical skill, remained with Sir Bichard Glass at 
Yalentia, to keep watch at that end of the line ; and Mr. LaUm^ 
Clark, who was to test the cable when done. Of these gentlemen, 
Frof. Thomson, as one of the earliest and most eminent electxjr 
cians of England, has received the distinction of knighthood* 
Enfi^land honors herself when she thus pays honor to science ; and 
it is fit that the government which honored chemistry in Sir 
Humphry Davy, Siould honor electrical science in Sur WUliam 
Thomson. 

'* But our work was not over. After landing the cable safely «t 
Newfoundland, we had another task — to return to mid-ocean an4 
recover that lost in the expedition of last year. This achievement 
has perhaps excited more surprise than the other. Many even 
now * don^t understand it,* and every day I am asked * now ^ 
was done ? ' Well, it does seem rather difficult to fish for a jew^ 
at t^e bottom of the ocean, two and a half miles deep. But it is 
not so very difficult — when you know how. You may be sure 
we did not go a-fishing at random, nor was our success mersi 
' luck ^* it was the triumph of the highest nautical and engineer* 
ing skilL We had four ships» and on boiMrd of them $ome o( tb% 
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best seftmen in England, men who knew the ocean as a hnnter 
knows every trail in the forest. 

** There was Capt. Moriarty, who was in the • Agememnon' in 
1857-8. He was in the * Great Eastern ' last year, and saw the 
cable when it broke ; and he and Capt. Anderson at once took 
their observations so exact that thev could go right to the spot. 
After finding it, they marked the Ime of the cable by a row of 
booys ; for fogs womd come down, and shut out sun and stars, so 
that no man could take an observation. These buoys were 
anchored a few miles apart. They were numbered, and each had 
a fli^-staff on it, so that it could be seen by day; and a lantern 
by night. Thus having taken our bearings, we stood off three or 
four miles, so as to come broadside on, and then casting over the 
^^rapnel, drifted slowly down upon it, dragging the bottom of the 
ocean as we went. At first it was a little awkward to fish in such 
deep water, but our men got used to it, and soon could cast 
a grapnel almost as straight as an old whaler throws a harpoon. 
Our fishing-line was of formidable size. It was made of rope, 
twisted with wires of steel, so as to bear a strain of 80 tons. It 
took about two hours for the grapnel to reach bottom, but we 
could tell when it strudc. I often went to the bow, and sat on the 
n^, and could feel by the quiver that the grapnel was dragging 
on the bottom two miles under us. But it was a very slow bus^ 
ness. We had storms ifhd calms and fogs and squalls. Still we 
worked on, day after day. Once, on the 17th of August, we got 
the cable up^ and had it m fiiU sight for five minutes, a long, slimy 
mcmster, fresh from the ooze ^ the ocean^s bed, but our men 
began to cheer so wildly that it seemed to be fHghtened, and sud* 
denly broke away, and went down into the sea. This accident 
kept us at work two weeks longer ; but, finally, on the last night 
of August, we caught it. We had cast the grapnel thirhr times. It 
was a little before midnight on Friday night that we hooked the 
OE^ile, and it was a little after midnight Sunday morning when we 
got it on board. What was the anxiety of those twenty-six hours I 
The strain on every man^s life was kke the strain on the cable 
itself. When finally it appeared, it was midnis^ht ; the lights of 
the ship, and in the boats around our bows, as they flashea in the 
faces of the men, showed them eagerly watching for the cable to 
appear on the water. At length it was brought to the surface. 
All who were allowed to approadi crowded forward to see it. 
Yet not a word was s^ken; only the voices of the officers in 
command were heard giving orders. All felt as if life and death 
hung on the issue. It was only when it was brought over the 
bow and on to the deck that men dared to breathe. Even then 
^ey hardly believed their eyes. Some crept toward it to feel of 
it, to be sure it was there. Then we carried it along to the elec* 
tricians' room, to see if our long sou^t for treasure was alive or 
dead. A few minutes of suspense, and a flash told of the light- 
ning current a^ain set free. Then did the feeling long pent up 
bunt forth. I^me turned away their heads and wept. Others 
broke faito cheers, and the cry ran from man to man, and was 
he«rd down in tite engine-rooms, deck below dedk, and from the 
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boats on the water, and the other ships, while rodcets UgMed op 
the darkness of the sea. Then with tJiankfol hearts we turned 
onr faces again to the west. But soon the wind rose, and for 
thirty-six hours we were exposed to all the dangers of a storm on 
the Atlantic. Yet, in the very height and fury of the gale, as I sat 
in the electricians^ room, a flash of light came up from the deep, 
which, haying crossed to Ireland, came back to me in mid*ooeffii, 
telling that those so dear to me, whom I had left on the banks of 
the Hudson, were well, and following us with their wishes and 
thefar prayers. This was like a whisper of God from the sea, bid- 
ding me keep heart and hope. The * Great Eastern* bore herself 
proudly through the storm, as if she knew that the vital coed 
which was to join two hemispheres hung at her stem ; and so, on 
Saturday, the 7th of September, we brought our second oabte 
safely to the shore. 

*« Having thus accomplished onr work of buildinffan ocean tel- 
egraph, we desire to make it useful to the public. To this end, it 
must be kept in perfect order, and all lines connected with it. 
The very idea of an electric telegraph is, an instrument to send 
messages instantaneously. When a dispatch is sent from New 
York to London, there must be no uncertainty about its reaching 
its destination, and that promptly. This we aim to secure. Our 
two cables do their part well. There are no way-stations between 
Ireland and Newfoundland where messages have to be repeated, 
and the lightning never lingers more than a second in tiie bottom 
of the sea. To those who feared that they might be used up or 
wear out, I would say, for their relief, that the old cable works a 
little better than the new one, but ^at is because it has been 
down longer, as time improves the quality of gutta percha. But 
the new one is constantly growing better. To show how delicate 
are these wonderful cords, it is enough to state that they can^ be 
worked with the smallest battery power. When the first cable 
was laid in 1858, electricians thought that to send a current 2t000 
tniles, it must be almost like a stroke of lightning. But God was 
^ not in the earthquake, but in the still, small voice. The other 
* day Mr. Latimer Clark telegraphed from Ireland across the ocean 
and back again, with a battery formed in a lady^s tiiimble I And 
now Mr. Collett writes me from Hearts Content: 'I have just 
sent my compliments to Dr. Gould, of Cambridge, who is at 
Yalentia, with a battery composed of a gun-cap, with a strip of 
zinc, excited by a drop of water, the simple bulk of a tear ! ' A 
telegraph that will do that, we think nearly perfect. It has never 
failed for an hour or a minute. Yet there have been delays in 
receiving messages from Europe, but these have all been on the 
land lines or in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and not on the sea 
cables. It was very painful to me, when we landed at Heart's 
Content, to find any interruption here; that a message which 
came in a flash across the Atlantic should be delayed twenty-four 
hours in crossing 80 miles of water. But it was not my fauk. 
My associates in the Newfoundland^Company will bear me wit- 
ness, that I entreated them a year ago to repair the cable in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and to put our land Imes in peefect ox^Uts^, 
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Bat a^ thoii^t it more pradent to await the rdsolt of the late 
^i^pedition before making further large outlay. We have there- 
fore had to work hard to restore our lines. But in two weeks our 
cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence was taken up and repaired. 
It was found to have been broken by an anchor in shallow water, 
And, when spliced out, proved as perfect as when laid down ten 
years ago. Since then a new one has been laid, so that we have 
there two excellent cables. 

** On land the task was more slow. You must remember that 
Newfoundland is a large country ; our line across it is 400 miles 
long, and runs through a wilderness. In Cape Breton we have 
an(^er of 140 miles. These lines were built twelve years ago, 
and we waited so long for an ocean telegraph tiiat they have 
become old and rusty. On such long lines, unless closely watched, 
there must be sometimes a break. A few weeks ago, a storm 
swept over the island, the most terrific that had been known for 
twenty years, which strewed the coast with shipwrecks. This 
blew down the line in many places, and caused an interruption of 
several da^. But it was quickly repaired, and we are trjdng to 
guard against such accidents again. For three months we have 
had an am^ of men at work, under our faithful and indefatigable 
Superintendent, Mr. A. M. Mackay, rebuilding the line, and now 
they report it nearly complete. On this we must rely for the 
next few months. But all winter lon^ these men will be making 
tbeir axes heard in the forests of Newfoundland, cutting thousands 
of poles, and as soon as the spring opens will build an entirely 
new line along the same route. Witii this double line complete, 
with frequent station-houses, and faithful sentinels to watch it, we 
feel pretty secure. At Port Hood, in Nova Scotia, we connect 
with the Western Union Telegraph Company, which has engaged 
to keep as many lines as may be necessary for European business. 
Tins we think will guard against failures herec^ter. But to make 
* assurance doubly sure, we shall in the spring build still another 
Mne by a separate route, crossing over from Hearths Content to 
Placentia, which is about 100 miles, along a good road, where it 
can easily be kept in order. From Placentia a submarine cable 
will be laid across to the French island of St. Pierre, and thence 
to Sydney, in Cape Breton, where again we strike a coach-road, 
and can maintain our lines without difficulty. Thus we shall 
have three distinct lines, with which it is har^y possible that there 
can be any delay. A message from London to New York passes 
ever four lines: from London to Yalentia; from Valentia to 
Heart's Content ; from there to Port Hood ; and from Port Hood 
to New York. It always takes a little time for an operator to 
read a message and prepare to send it. For this aUow five min- 
utes at each station ; that is enough, and I shall not be content 
till we have messages regularly from London in twenty minutes. 
One hour is ample (allowing ten minutes each side for a boy to 
carry a dispatch) for a message to go from Wall Street to the 
Royal Exchange, and to set an answer back again. This is what 
"v^e aim to do. K for a few months there should be occasional 
delays, we asdc only a little patkuce, remembering that our 
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machinery is new, and it takes time to get it well oOed and run- 
ning at mil speed. But after that, I trust we shall be able to 
satisfy all the demands of the public. 

"A word about the tariff. Complaint has been made that it was 
so high as to be very oppressive. I beg all to remember, that it 
is onfy three months and a half since the cable was laid. It was 
laid at a great cost and a great risk. Different companies had 
sunk in their attempts $12,000,000. It was still an experiment, 
of which the result was doubtful. This, too, might prove a costly 
failure. Even if successful, we did not know now long it would 
work. Evil prophets in both countries predicted that it would not 
last a month. If it did, we were not sure of having more than 
one cable, nor how much work that one could do. Now these 
doubts are resolved. We have not only one cable but two, both 
in working order ; and we find, instead of five words a minute, 
we can send fifteen. Now we are free to reduce the tariff. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been cut down one-half, and I hope in a few 
months we can bring it down to one-auarter. I am in favor of 
reducing it to the lowest point at which we can do the business, 
keeping the lines working day and night. And then, if the work 
grows upon us so enormously that we cannot do it, why, we must 
go to work and lay more cable.^^ 

In addition to the preceding remarks or Mr. Field, a few addi- 
tional details may well be aaded to complete the history. Four 
attempts were made to lay a cable across the Atlantic before suc- 
cess was attained. In the first attempt, in 1857, the cable gave 
way owing to a strain beinff put on the paying-out machinery, by 
the sudden dip of the Irish bank, which the apparatus was neither 
strong enou^ nor flexible enough to withstand. The second 
attempt was made in 1858, when the '* Agamemnon ^* and the 
•*Nia^ra" met in mid-ocean, effected a splice, and. steering in 
opposite directions ultimately laid the cable, which in a few 
weeks transmitted about 400 messages, and then failed. The < 
attempts of 1865 and 1866 have been sufficiently described by Mr. 
Field. The great fact that a cable could be laid between Europe 
and America, and that messages could be sent and received 
through its length, was practically demonstrated in 1858 ; the 
failure of the cable of 1865 was due to mechanical causes, evident 
enough and easily remedied, as the success of the cable of 1866 
fully shows. 

The cable of 1858 had for a conductor a copper strand of seven 
wires, six laid around one ; weight, 107 lbs. per nautical mile. 
The insulator was of gutta percha, laid on in three coverings ; 
weight, 261 lbs. per nautical mile. The outer coat was composed 
of 18 sti-ands of charcoal iron-wire, each strand made of seven 
wires, twisted six around one, laid equally around the core, which 
had previously been padded with a serving of tarred hemp. 
Breaking strain, three tons five cwt. ; capable of bearing its own 
weight in a trifle less than five miles depth of water. Length of 
cable, 2,174 nautical mUes ; diameter, five-eighths of an inch. 
In the cable of 1865, the conductor was a copper strand of seven 
wires, six laid around one; weight, 300 lbs. per nautical mile^ 
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embedded in Chatterton's compound. Insulation was eflTected 
with gutta percha and Chatterton's compound. Weight, 400 lbs. 
per nautical mile. The outer coat was 10 wires drawn from 
Webster and Horsfall's homogeneous iron, each wire surrounded 
with tarred Manila rope, and the whole laid spirally around the 
core, which had previously been padded with a servmg of tarred 
jute yam. Breaking strain, seven tons, 15 cwt. ; capable of 
oearing its own weight in 11 miles depth of water. Length of 
cable, 2,300 nautical miles ; diameter, one inch. 

The cable of 1866 has for a conductor a copper strand of seven 
wires, six laid around one ; weight, 300 lbs. per nautical mile ; 
embedded for solidity in Chatterton's compound. The Insulator 
is four layers of gutta percha laid on alternately with thinner lay- 
ers of Chatterton's compound ; weight, 400 lbs. per nautical mile. 
The outer coat is 10 solid wires drawn from Webster and Hors- 
fall's homogeneous iron and galvanized, each wire surrounded 
separately with five strands of white Manila yam, and the whole 
laid spirally around the core, which had previously been padded 
with a serving of tarred ,hemp. The breaking strain is eight 
tons two cwt., and it is capable of bearing its own weight in 12 
miles depth of water. The length of this cable is 2,730 nautical 
miles, part of which was to be used for completing the cable that 
pai-ted in 1865. Diameter, one inch. 

In laying the Atlantic cables, four main risks had to be encoun- 
tered, all of which in the present one have been successfully 
passed through ; 1st, the successful and rapid laying of the shore 
end ; 2d, passing down the tremendous submarine incline known 
as the "Irish bank;" 3d, passing over a short steep valley, 
where the water sinks to almost as great a depth as in mid-ocean ; 
4th, and greatest, the laying of the cable for a distance of more 
than 100 miles through a depth of 2,400 fathoms, or 15,000 feet of 
water ; this passed over, the ocean begins gradually to shallow to 
100 fathoms on the Newfoundland coast. The present cable was 
landed on the American coast in 50 fathoms in Heart's Content 
Bay, one of the most easterly spurs of rocky headland on the 
soutii of Newfoundland ; the place chosen for its landing is a 
deep, rocky inlet, similar to but much larger than Foilhommerum 
Bay, on the Irish end of the cable ; this is more sheltered tiian 
Bull's Bay, where the cable of 1858 was successfully landed. 

The European shore end of the cable of 1866 was landed at 
Foilhommerum Bay, on the coast of Ireland, July 7, 1866, at 
noon ; by 3 A. M. of the 8th, the full length of 30 miles was paid 
out, signalled through, and its insulation and conductivity found 
perfect. On July 12th, the ** Great Eastern" commenced making 
the Splice with buoyed shore end : as soon as that was completed 
and found perfect, the great work of laying the cable commenced. 
For the first 250 miles, that is till over the ** Irish bank," the cable 
made in 1865 was used, after that the new cable only ; the reason 
for making this diflference was that the new cable is more strongly 
made than that of 1865, and was therefore reserved for the deepest 
water. The route taken was 30 to 35 miles south of the broken 
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cable of last year, so that in grappling for its recoreiy, theve 
would be no danger of picking np the new one. 

One of the the most remarkable circumstances connected with 
the laying of the cable of 1866 is the directness of the route taken 
by the Great Eastei-n, and the small percentage of slack of the 
eable paid out, compared with the distance run. 

Hie log of the steamer shows : 

Baiwrmy, lith, — Distance run, 108 miles; cable paid out, 116 
miles. 

Sunday, 15th, — Distance run, 128 miles; cable paid out, 139 
miles. 

Monday, IQth, — Distance run, 115 miles; cable paid out, 137 
miles. 

Tiuiday, 17th. — Distance run, 118 miles; cable paid out, 139 
miles. 

Wednesday f 18^. — Distance run, 105 miles ; cable paid out, 12§ 
miles. 

Thuredayt 19/A. — Distance run, 122 miles; cable paid out, 129 
miles. 

Friday f 20th. — Distance run, 117 miles; cable paid out, 127 
miles. 

Saturday 21it. — Distance run, 122 miles; cable paid out, 136 
miles. 

Sunday, 22d. — Distance run, 123 miles; cable paid out, 133 
miles. 

Monday, 2Sd. — Distance run, 121 miles; cable paid out, 138 
miles. 

Tuesday, 2ith. — Distance run, 121 miles; cable paid out, 135 
miles. 

Wednesday, 25ih. — Distance run» 112 miles ; cable paid out, 130 
miles. 

Thursday, 26<^.— Distance run, 128 miles; cable paid out, 134 
miles. 

Friday t 27th. — Distance run, 112 miles; cable paid out, 118 
miles; which, with shore end off Yalentia, distance 27 miles, 
cable paid out 29 miles, makes distance run 1,669 miles, and paid 
out, 1,864 miles. 

On the 29th of July, the New York papers were supplied with 
the news from Central Europe only 30 hours old. 

One of the most remarkable feats of engineering of any age 
was the picking up of the cable of 1865, lost at sea, Au^st 2d ; at 
the time of parting, 1,213 miles of cable had been paid out, and 
all attempts to regain it had been useless on account of the ineffi- 
cacy of the apparatus used. Having laid the new cable, the '* Great 
Eastern " saued Aug. 9th, to pick up the old. The dragging for the 
cable commenced Aug. 12th, resulting in bnnging it to we sur^ 
face on the 17th; it slipped from its fastenings and sunk, four 
times ; but on the fifth trial, after casting the grapnel 30 times, a 
permanent urdon was made with the coil on boai*d tne ** Great East- 
ern," on September 2d. It was found uninjured and in perfect 
working order. The grappling ropes were 20 miles long, seven 
and a naif inches in circumference, of the same strands of the 
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cable; ilie wire being of steel nmniiig through tiie Manila 
covering. 

The new cable is superior to the old in strength and conductiy- 
i<y, from its enlarged coj^r wire, and especially by its increased 
and more carefiilly guarded insulation. In consideration of these 
qualities, of the delicate instruments for detecting faults and for 
working through them when detected, and of the hirfi degree of 
perfection to which electrical science as applied to telegraphy has 
now attained, it may be confidently asserted that the new Atlantio 
cable will be permanently successful. 

Says the "New York Independent:" ''On Monday, July 80, 
Mr. Field received a message of congratulation from Mr. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the pi-ojector of the Suez Canal. It was dated at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, the same day, at half-past 1 p. K., and re- 
ceived in Newfoundland at half-*past 10 A. M. Let us look at the 
globe, and see over what a space that message flew. It came 
&om the land of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies ; it passed along 
tiie shores of Africa, and under the Mediterranean Ocean more 
than a thousand miles, to Malta ; it then leaped to the continent 
of Europe, and shot across Italy, over the Alps and through 
France, under the English Channel to London ; it then flashed 
across England and Ireland, till from the cliffs of Yalentia it 
struck straight into the Atlantic, darting down the submarine 
mountain which lies off the coast, and over all the hills and val- 
leys which lie beneath the watery plain, resting not till it touched 
UiQ shore of the * New World.' In that morning's flight it had 
passed over one-fourth of the earth's surface, and so far outstrip- 
ped tiie sun in its course that it reached its destination three hours 
before it was seat ! To understand this, it must be remembered 
that the earth revolves from west to east, and when it is sunrise 
here it is between 8 and 9 o'clock in Alexandria, in Egypt ; and 
when it is sunset here, it is nearly 9 o'clock in the evening there.*^ 

THE KOBTH ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

The magnitude and serious nature of the transmitting difficul- 
ties existing in all long unbroken sea lines, has led to the con- 
struction of what is known as the Russian-American line, — a land 
Kne of telegraph intended to reach New York from St. Peters- 
burg by wires through Siberia and on to San Francisco, with a 
short sea section across Behring's Straits, a total distance of about 
12,000 miles. This Russian- American line is already far advanced 
towards completion. But by far the most important line of tele- 
graphic communication between England ana America is that to 
be immediately carried into effect via Scotland, the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Greenland, and the coast of Labrador; and known as the 
North Atlantic Telegraph. A glance at the map in the direction 
pointed out will at once show that convenient natural landing 
stations exist, breaking up the cable into four short lengths or sec- 
tions, instead of the necessitous employment of one continuous 
length, as between Ireland and Newfoundland. It will also be 
found that the aggregate lengths of these sections is within a very 
few miles the same as that of the Anglo-American cable. Not 
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only will this sabdiyision of the cable reduce meohanical risks in 
submerging, but, what is of far more importance, the retardation 
offered to the passage of the corrent through the several short 
sections is almost as nothing when compared with that of the un- 
broken length of 2,000 miles. Speed or transmission is obtained ; 
and by that means a reduced tsuiff for public transmissions over 
the wire. Indeed, such will be the aavantages gained in this 
respect that the present rate bv the Anglo-American line of 208. 
per word, will be charged on the new route at 2s. 6d., or even a 
less sum. In examining more closely the nature of tMa intended 
northern line, it will be found that the lengths of tiie several 
sections of cable between England and America are as foUows : 
Scotland to the Faroe Isles, 250 miles; Faroe to Iceland, 240 
miles ; Iceland to Greenland, 750 miles ; Greenland to Labrador, 
540 miles ; or, in round numbers about 1,780 miles. The several 
lengths of cable will be connected toother by special land lines 
through the Faroes (27 miles), and in Iceland (280 miles), and a 
length of about 600 miles of land wire to be erected in Labrador, 
will complete the circuit, with the existing American system, on 
to New York. The average depth of the ocean between Scotland 
and the Faroe Isles is omy 150 fathoms, the greatest depth 683 
fathoms. Between the Faroes and Iceland, 250 fathoms, with 
about the same maximum depth. Between Iceland and Julian- 
shaad, the intended landing-place of the cable in Greenland, the 
greatest depth is 1,550 fathoms, and between Greenland and Lal>> 
rador rather over 2,000 fathoms. These lengths of cable and 
depths of ocean are both not only navigable, but practicable ; and 
no difficulties in the working exist that are not already known by 
reference to the practical working of existing cables under thSs 
conditions of similar lengths and depths. As regards the presence 
of ice, it must be remembered that it is only at certain seasons of 
the year that the southwest coast of Greenland is closed by tiie ice ; 
at other times this ice breaks up, and the coast is accessible to the 
Danish and other trading vessels frequenting the port and harbor 
of Julianshaad, the proposed station and landing-place of the 
cables, and at such times the cables will be laid. Reference to 
the depth of the soundings up the Julianshaad Qiord wiU at once 
indicate the security of the shore ends of the cables from inter- 
ference from ice when submerged. The landing-places of the 
cable in Iceland are likewise in no way liable to be disturbed by 
ice of such a nature as to cause damage to the cable ; and on the 
Labrador coast, the risk of injury to the cable cannot be consid- 
ered greater than that to which the Anglo-American shore ends 
are exposed .in the vicinity of Newfoundland Bank. — J. Holmes, 
in Beports of British Association for 1866. 

TUNNEL UNDER LAKE MICHIGAN AT CHICAGO, ILL* 

The following account of one of the most remarkable and suo- 
cessful feats of American engineering is compiled from various 
sources, principally tlio Reports of the Board of Public Works, 
Chicago, the "Scientific American," and the Boston "Common- 
wealth." This work is now virtually completed, and for boldness 
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of conception and engineering skill can compare with the proudest 
achievements of any age or country. The growth of the city of 
Chicago has been marvellous, even for America, and its water 
supply, always insufficient, and of late years unwholesome from 
. the filth poured into the lake near the shore by the sewers, had 
become a source of great anxiety to its citizens, when it was pro- 
posed to take water from the lake two miles from shore, and con- 
duct it to the city through a tunnel under the bed of the lake. 
Many engineers doubted the practicability of the undertaking, and 
the estimates of its probable cost varied from $250,000 to $6,000,- 
^00. Surveys of the lake bed by means of an auger inclosed 
in a tube, revealed the favorable circumstance of a continuous 
tinderljdng stratum of hard blue clay. The contract was awarded 
to Messrs. Dall and Gowan in October 1863, for $315,139. They 
have expended, it is said, more than double that amount, and the 
total cost will probably be not far from a million dollars. Work 
was conmienced on the shore end of the tunnel, March 17, 1864: 
and its completion in so short a time is due principally to the skill 
and energy of the City Engineer, Mr. E. S. Chesbrough, formerly 
connected with the Cochituate Water Works at Boston. 

The shore-end shaft consists of sections of great cast-iron tub- 
ing, about 86 feet long and 9 in diameter, let into the earth by 
simply excavating beneath them, and allowing them to sink as 
the earth was removed. Having in this way worked through the 
sand and into the blue clay, which forms the bed of the lake, the 
shaft was narrowed to 8 feet, and carried down over 40 feet 
lower, with brick walls a foot thick. This shaft was sunk four 
feet lower than the lake shaft, causing a descent of two feet per 
mile in the tunnel to facilitate emptymg when required; From 
l^e shore end the tunnel extends two imles in a straight line, at 
right angles to the shore. 

At the lake end of the tunnel the greatest engineering difficulty 
and triumph occurred. Many engineers believed that it would be 
impossible to make a permanent structure at this point, on ac- 
4M)Unt of the violent storms on the lake. It was, however, effected 
by a huge wooden crib or coffer-dam, built, like a ship, on the 
shore, launched, and towed to its destined location. 

This immense crib was launched July 26, 1865 ; it is 40 feet 6 
inches high, pentagonal, in a circumscribing circle of 98 feet 6 
Inches in diameter. It is built of logs one foot square, and con- 
sists of three walls, at a distance of 11 feet from each other, leav- 
ing a central pentagonal space having an inscribed circle of 25 
feet, within which is fixed the iron cylinder, 9 feet in diameter, 
to run from the water line to the tunnel, 64 feet below the surface 
and 31 feet below the bed of the lake. The crib is very strongly 
built, containing 750,000 feet of lumber, board measure, and 150 
tons of iron bolts, and weighs about 1,800 tons. It was towed to 
its position, two miles from the shore, on the same day, and the 
process of sinking began by opening sluices and placing some 600 
tons of stone in the bulkheads. The crib will hold 4,500 tons of 
stone when filled, giving an extra weight of 3,900 tons for steady- 
ing against the waves. As built it will stand about seven feet 
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above the water line, but« when filled, another five feet will be 
added. 

The angles of the crib were armored with iron two and a half 
inches tiiick. The three distinct walls or shells, one within an- 
other, were each constmcted of 12-inch square tunber, caulked 
water-tight like a ship, and all three braced and girded together 
in every direction, with irons and timbers, to the utmost possili^ 
pitch of mechanical strength. Within these spaces were con- 
structed fifteen caulked and water-tight compartments, whicfa were 
filled with clean rubble stone, after the crib was placed in posi- 
tion. By this means the crib was sunk to the bottom, where it 
was firmly moored by cables reaching in eveiy direction to huse 
screws forced ten feet into the bed of the lake. The water In 
which it was sunk was thirty-five feet deep, leaving five feet of the 
structure above the surface. This was in June, 1865. The crib 
had cost $100,000. 

The crib stands 12 feet above the water line, giving a maximmn 
area of 1,200 feet which can be exposed at one sweep to the action 
of the waves, reckoning the resistance as perpendicular. The 
outside was thoroughly caulked, equal to a first-class vessel, with 
three threads in each seam, the first and last being what is called 
«« horsed." Over all these there is a layer of lagging, which will 
keep the caulking in place, and protect the crib proper from the 
action of the waves. A covered platform or house was built over 
the crib, enabling the workmen to prosecute the work uninter- 
rupted by rain or wind, and affording a protection for the eavHh 
brought up from the excavation, and permitting it to be carried 
away by scows, whose return cargoes have been bricks for the 
lining of the tunnel. The top of the g^linder will be covered 
with a ^ratin^ to keep out fioating lo^s, nsh, &c. A sluice made 
hi the side of the crib will be opened to let in the water, and a 
lighthouse will be built over all, serving the double purpose of 
guarding the crib from injury by vessels, and of showing the way 
to the harbor of Chicago. 

The next thing was to sink a water-tight shaft within the weU 
of the crib and into the bottom of the lake some 30 feet further, 
making 66 feet in all below the surface of the water. Seven great 
iron cvlinders, each nine feet long, nine feet in diameter, two and 
a half inches thick, and weighing 30,000 pounds, were cast for 
this purpose. The seven iron c^Rnders, makine the iron part oi 
the shaft, and 63 feet of it in height, were one oy one connected 
by bolts, and lowered to the bottom of the lake within the 30 feet 
open space in the centre of the crib. In the next to the upper of 
these cylinders are the gates or vjdves by which the water will 
be let m to and shut out from the tunnel. The cylinders were 
then, after having been brought to exactly the right position, 
forced downward into the stif^^ hard clay of the bottom scmie 25 
feet, the water being wholly excluded. 

The water was now pumped out, the top of the shaft was closed 
as nearly as possible air-tight, and a powerful air-pump, driven by 
steam, commenced to exhaust the air also. As fast as a vacuum 
oould be created, the atmospheric pressure, added to its own 
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weight of over 100 tons, forced the huge shaft downward into the 
bed of the lake with inconceivable force. Thns a depth was 
reached and secured, at which it became perfectly safe to carry 
forward the excavation, and complete the shaft to the level it 
which the tunnel was to begin. The loose rubble-stone is finally 
to be taken out of the water-tight compartments, one at a time, 
and they will be re-fiUed with piers of solid masonry, laid in hy- 
draulic cement, and united above the surface in some manner, so 
as to present an immovable front on all sides against the force of 
storms. 

Both shafts having been completed, the excavation of the tun- 
nel was commenced fron^oth ends. The work was commenced 
at the lake end about October, 1865 ; and the tunnel was finished 
about Nov. 25, 1866. One-third of the length from the shore end 
at the rate of about 17 feet a day, or about 3,200 feet, was com- 
pleted before the commencement of the boring from the lake end. 
About four-fifths of the tunnel was made from the shore side ; the 
three intermediate cribs and shafts, at first proposed, were omit- 
ted, and all the work carried on by the shafts at each end ; the 
floor of the crib at the lake end was made of 12-inch timber in- 
stead of plank. 

The clear width of the tunnel is five feet, and the clear height 
five feet two inches, the top and bottom arches being semi-circles. 
It is lined with brick masonry eight inches thick, in two rings or 
shells, the bricks being laid lengthwise of the tunnel, with tooth- 
ing joints. The bottom of the inside surface of the bore at the 
east end is 66 feet below the water-level, and has a gradual slope 
towards the shore of two feet per mile, falling four feet in tne 
whole distance, to admit of its being thoroughly emptied in case 
of repairs, the water being shut ofif at the crit^ by means of a gate. 
The work has been laid in brick eight inches thick all round, well 
set in cement. The lower half of the bore is constructed in such 
a manner that the bricks lie against the clay, while in the upper 
half the bricks are wedged in between the brick and the clay, 
thus preventing any danger which might result from the tremen- 
dous pressure which it was feared mi^ht burst in the tunnel. 

The work was continued night anu day, with but slight inter- 
ruption, and at all seasons. A narrow railway was laid from the 
foot of each shaft, as the work progressed, with turn-out cham- 
bers for the passage of meeting trains ; and small cars, drawn by 
mules, conveyed the excavated earth to the hoisting apparatus, 
and brought back at every trip a load of brick and cement. The 
men worked in gangs of five, at the excavation; the foremost 
running a drift in the centre of the tunnel, about two and a half 
feet wide, the second breaking down the sides of the drift, the 
third trimming up the work to proper shape and size, and the last 
two loading Sie earth into the cars. The bricklayers followed 
closely, only a few feet behind the miners. About 125 men were 
^nployed in this work, in three relays, working eight hours each ; 
the only cessation being from 12 o'clock Saturday night, to 12 
o^clock Sunday night. A current of fresh air was constantly 
forced through the tunnel by machinery. It is remarkable that 
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no serious accident from earth, gas, or water, oocnrred in the 
whole course of the work. 

The soil has been found to be so uniform that only one leakage 
of water through the tunnel ever occurred, and that only distil- 
ling through a crevice at the rate of a bucketful in five minutes. 
TJiis occurred in September, 1866. -The workmen left in dismay, 
but soon returned and repaired the crevice. From tiiat time no 
accidents of any importance have occurred to hinder the progress 
of the work, with the exception of one or two slight escapes of gas, 
which resulted in nothing serious. Several stones, varying from 
the size of an egg upwards, have been met with, but very few in 
comparison with the great mass of clay. The only fault to be 
found with the clay was, that it contained too much calcareous 
matter to make good bricks. The contractors claim that they 
have lost money on this account. The bricks formed of the clay 
found in the tunnel would not bum solidly, so that l^ey were 
obliged to get bricks elsewhere. 

The lining of the shore-shaft consists of twelve inches of the best 
brick and cement, in three shells ; about 4,000,000 bricks wer# 
used in its construction. 

On the 16th of November, 1866, the opposite gangs of work- 
men were within two feet of each other, and this partition was 
broke through on the following day in a formal manner by the 
Board of Public Works. The accuracy of the measurements of 
the engineer was such, that the two lines of excavation coincided 
in the centre within nine and one-half inches, and the floors joined 
with a difference of only one inch. 

Water is to be let into the lake-shaft by three gates, on differ- 
ent sides, and at different heights. The lowest is five feet from the 
bottom of the lake ;^hc next ten feet, and the highest fifteen feeU 
Flumes through the surrounding masonry, also closed by gates 
and gratings at their outytrara ends, will conduct the water to the 
i^iaft gates. All the gates can, of course, be opened and closed 
at pleasure. 

The tunnel, as now constructed, will deliver, under a head of 
two feet, 19,000,000 gallons of water daily ; under a head of eight 
feet, 38,000,000 gallons daily, and under a head of eighteen feet, 
57,000,000 gallons daily. The velocities for the above quantities 
will be one and four-tenths miles per hour, head being two feet; 
head being eight feet, the velocity will be two and three-tenths 
miles per hour; and the head being eighteen feet, the velocity will 
be four and two-tenths miles per hour. By these means it will be 
competent to supply one million people with fifty-seven gallons 
each per day, with a head of eighteen feet. With regard to the 
character of the work, the material met with in the process of 
excavation has been stiff blue clay throughout, so that the antici- 
pations of the contractors have, in this respect, been fulfilled. 

The crib, since it was sunk and loaded, has been thoroughly 
tested by violent storms, and, during the winter, by the moving 
fields of ice. It withstood the shocks, both of the ic^ and the 
storms, without injury, and the least movement of it, since it was 
fairly loaded, has not been discovered. 
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TUNNEL UNDER THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

Mr-. Hawkshaw has been engaged in making trial borings with 
a view to develop a project for a railway tunnel under the chan- 
nel between Dover and Calais, and communicating on the Eng- 
lish side with the Chatham and Dover Railway, and on the 
French side with the Northern Railway of France. He proposes 
to carry on the excavations for the tunnel from both ends, and 
also from shafts in the channel, at the top of which powerful en- 
gines will be erected for pumping and wmding up the excavated 
material, and for supplying motive power to the machinery by 
which the excavation is eflfected. 

On the other hand, Mr. Greorge Remington is of opinion that a 
tunnel on the site proposed by Mr. Hawkshaw is impracticable, 
on account of the dilnculfy he anticipates in keeping down the 
water in a chalk excavation of that magnitude. He therefore 
proposes another line for the tunnel between Dungeness and 
Cape Grisnez, which, entirely avoiding the chalk, passes through 
the Wealden formation, consisting chiefly of strong clay. The 
tunnel would be twenty-six miles in length from shore to shore. 
On this route in mid-channel, there is an extensive shoal, with 
only eleven feet of water upon it at low-water spring tides, where 
Mr. Remington proposes to construct a shaft protected by a 
breakwater. 



CHICAGO BIVEB TUNNEL. 

A tunnel has recently been commenced at Washington street, 
on the south branch of the Chicago river. It is to consist of tbree 
passage-ways, the centre one to be used by foot-passengers and 
the two side ways to be used for vehicles. The middle passage 
will be 15 feet high and about 10 feet wide, each of the outer pas- 
sage-ways being 11 feet in width by 16 feet at the highest point. 
The width of the river at Washington Street is about 180 feet, 
while the whole length of the tunnel, after providing for a suita- 
ble inclined plane at each entrance, will be about 945 feet. The 
floor of the tunnel at the centre of the river will be about 82 feet 
below low-water mark. 

The tunnel is to be constructed by means of coffer-dams, which 
are to be placed, with their protections, up and down the river, 
within a space, north and south, of not over 150 feet, and, east 
and west, of not over 100 feet, so as to have a space of nearly 50 
feet for the passage of vessels entirely unobstructed. Upon the 
completion of the work, sudi portions of the dams as may remain 
will be entirely removed, so as to leave the river as unobstructed 
as at present. The tunnel proper is to be formed of the most 

Serfect brick and stone masonry, backed witli concrete, while the 
oor of roadways will be neatly paved with Nicholson pavement. 
The work is to be completed in March, 1868. 

Should this latter work prove a success, we may look for the 
general adoption of the tunnel instead of the bridge plan at all 
our river crossings ; and, as a consequence, the absolute freedom 
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of tlie river to sailing craft of all descriptions, thus avoiding the 
almost interminable delays now caused by the constant swinging 
of the various bridges during the season of navigation, as well as 
the many accidents which are sure to result from our present 
bridge system. 

The longest tunnel in England is the Box Tunnel on the Great 
Western Railway, which is 9,680 feet long, 89 feet high, and 36 
feet wide. 

SAND-PATCH TUNNEL. 

The miners working in the middle section of the Sand-Patch 
Tunnel, on the Pittsburg and Connellsvill« Railroad, have met, 
thus piercing once more the great mountain barrier between the 
Ohio valley and the sea-board. The Sand-Patch Tunnel is 4,750 
feet long, or 1,000 feet longer than the Alleghany-MountainTunnel 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It was commenced some ten 
years ago, is ^to accommodate a double track of rails all through, 
being 22 feet wide, and 19 feet high. The greater portion of it 
goes through solid red sand-stone, not requiring any brick arch- 
mg for that distance. The grade of the tunnel is 2,200 feet above 
the level of the sea, or 1,500 feet highelr than low-water mark of 
the Ohio river at Pittsbiirg. 

THE MONT-CENIS TUNNEL. 

It is estimated that the number of holes which have to be 
drilled by the rock-boring machines in the Mont-Cenis Tunnel, 
before that work is completed, is about 1,600,000. The total 
depth of all these holes when bored will amount to about 4,265,- 
890 feet, which is 105 times the length of the tunnel. Nearly 18,- 
000,000,000 blows will be struck by the perforators, to do this 
work. The entrance to the tunnel, on the French side, is 8,946 
feet above the level of the sea, and its termination, on ^e Italian 
side, 4,380 feet, so that the actual difference of level between the 
two extremities is about 434 feet. • 

The total length of the Mont-Cenis Tunnel is 12,220 metres ; of 
this, 7,977 remain to be made. Having been begun in 1858, and 
with new methods and- energy in 1863, 4,428.4 metres were fin- 
ished on the first of April, 1865 ; of which, 1,646 metres were ac- 
complished by the old methods of tunnelling, and 2,777.4 by tiie 
new mechanical methods, since the commencement, of 1868 — S02 
metres in 1863; 1,088 in 1864; and 337.4 in the first quarter of 
1865. The rate of progress in 1862 was 2.02 metres per day ; in 
1864, 2.92 metres, and in 1865, thus far, 8.75. At the last rate, it 
will take 5 2-3 years to complete the tunnel. 

Air is compressed by water-power outside, and is conveyed by 
pipes into the excavation, where it gives motion to the chisels 
that perforate the rock, forming cavities for the gunpowder used 
in blasting. SIhall perforators travel on a carriage, each of t^em 
being a kind of horizontal air-pressure engine, the prolonged 
piston-rod of which carries a jumper, that makes 250 strokes a 
minute. The excess of pressure on each jumper, above that of 
the air-spring which brings it back, is 216 lbs., thus bringing a 
very considerable power into aetioxi. 
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THE FRENCH CAKAL AT SUEZ. 

It is announced that in 1867 theJong-projected canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez, will be opened to the world. In this ^eat 
enterprise, the French have once more shown their extraordmaiy 
oon^ol of persons of totally opposite characters and habits of life, 
and have, moreover, exhibited the business faculty in a degree 
rarely shown by other than Englishmen. There are now work- 
ing at the canal nearly 19,000 men, of whom 8,000 are Euro- 
peans, and the remainder Arabs, Egyptians, or Syrians. The 
crews of the dredging-machines are often composed of French- 
men, Italians, Greeks, Germans, Egyptians, and Maltese ; and we 
are assured that they are in no way inferior to the more homo- 

feneous crews which are seen at home. The Orientals even ex- 
ibit a zeal and ardor which almost equal the activity of French- 
men. The arrangements for the housing, feeding, and sanitary 
welfare of the workmen are, seemingly, very complete. There 
is free trade in provisions, and 1,490 traders have established 
along the line of works, hotels, canteens, warehouses, and shops, 
where almost everything can be obtained. The medical, postal, 
and telegraphic services are under the control of the company. 
At great expense, a water supply has been obtained, which yields 
2,000 cubic metres per day. The district is destitute of water- 
courses, and this arrangement ftras, therefore, of the highest im- 
poitance. By these means, cholera and other maladies have been 
warded, off. From the measures taken by M. de Lesseps and his 
colleagues, for the comfort and health of the workmen, we might 
learn a lesson. In India, China, and the colonies, we have army 
•* stations," which are regularly occupied during certain seasons 
of the year, and which are yet without proper house-room and 
pure water. 

But beyond these things, the mechanical contrivances which 
have been invented, and are now used, for the several different 
kinds of work, are worth consideration. Conspicuous among 
them are the dred^ng-machines. To cut a channel through a 
certain piece of land, the plan adopted has been to dig by hand 
until sufficient depth and width has been secured to float a dredg- 
ing-barge, when the water has been let in, and the machine set 
in motion. Instead of emptying the mud into another barge, to 
be taken out to sea and there discharged, each dredge has affixed 
to it a long spout, the upper end of which begins on the dredge 
itself, as high as possible, where it receives me earth raised by 
the buckets. At the same time, pumps worked by the steam- 
engine of the dredge raise a torrent of water which carries the 
earth off beyond the bank, and spreads it over »«wide surface. 
In this country, where ^e are just now about to reverse our sys- 
tem, and keep our rivers clear instead of filling them with depos- 
its, a modification of tMs machine would be of great service. By 
its means we might at once deepen and clear the beds of our 
rivers, and add materially to the fertility of the adjacent fields. 
Few things are more fertilizing than what is called ** warp," and 
by the means thus pointed out, this could be obtained artificially. 
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In many places in Engliuid, a plan not unlike that by which the 
valley of the Nile is made fertile, is carried out. In Yorkshire, 
for example, it is a regular practice to open the banks of the 
Dutch river, and allow its turbid waters, which contain much soil 
in suspension, to spread over the fields. When the gap is closed, 
and the water drawn off, a rich alluvial mud remams, on which 
splendid crops are raised. The system of opening the banks of 
the river is, however, awkward and expensive, flie Suez canal- 
dredge does away with its necessity, and applies scientifically 
what is now obtained by a very clumsy system. — London Star, 

The Malta ** Observer," of a late date, says : " By reliable infor- 
mation, recently received, we learn that the works of the Isthmus d 
Suez Canal are being very actively carried forward by M. de Les- 
seps. An average aepth of from seven to nine feet has been ob- 
tained from Port Said, along the salt-water canal ; and the rest of 
the distance to Suez is traversed temporarily by a fresh-water one 
aboQt seven feet deep, connected with the other by means of locks 
and powerful pumps. As far as sixty stations the full widtii of 
the proposed ship-canal has been excavated to sixty metres ; but 
from that point to the seventy-fifth station and Ismalia, the width 
is incomplete. All that has been done is done well, and reflects 
the highest credit on the science, skill, and persevering energy 
of the French engineers. The real difficulties of dredging in a 
constantly dissolving sand are now commencing; but well in- 
formed persons entertain but little doubt that these and all others 
may be overcome by time and money." 

FBITH OF FOBTH BRIDGE. 

Parliamentary sanction has been obtained for a bridge over the 
Frith of Forth, of a magnitude which gives it great scientific inter- 
est. It is to form part a of connecting link between the North 
British and Edinburgh and Glasgow Railways. Its total length 
will be 11,755 feet, and it will be made up of the following spans, 
commencing from the south shore: First, fourteen openings of 
100 feet span, increasing in height from 65 to 77 feet above nigh- 
water mark ; then six openings of 150 feet span, varying from 71 
to 79 feet above high-water level ; and then six openings of 175 
feet span, of which the height above high-water level varies from 
76 to 83 feet. These are succeeded by fifteen openings of 200 feet 
span, and height increasing from 80 to 105 feet. Then come the 
four great openings of 500 feet span, which are placed at a clear 
height of 125 feet above high-water spring tides. The height of 
the bridge then decreases, the large spans being followed by two 
openings of 200 feet, varying in height from 105 to 100 feet above 
high water ; then four spans of 175 feet, decreasing from 102 to 
96 feet in height ; then four openings of 150 feet span, varying in 
height from 95 to 91 feet; and, lastly, seven openings of 100 feet 
span. 97 to 92 feet in height. The piers occupy 1,005 feet in 
aggregate width. The main girders are to be on the lattice 
principle, built on shore, floated to their position, and raised by 
hydraulic power. The total cost is estimated at £476,543.— 
Engineering^ Jan, 5, 1866. 
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WASHINGTOlSr AQUEDUCT. 

At a meeting held December 6, 18(56, Mr. Edward C. Pickering 
called the attention of the Massachusetts Institute of Technoloffy 
to one of the greatest of American engineering works, and, at Uie 
same time, one of the least known, viz., the aqueduct by which 
the city of Washington is supplied with water. 

The plan accepted by Congress was to erect a dam across the 
great falls of the Potomac, conducting the water about thii1;een 
miles through two reservoirs to the city. Gen. Meigs, who had 
the work in charge, instead of reports, prepared photographs of the 
working drawings and of the aqueduct itself; a set of these rare 
photographs he exhibited and explained to the Institute. The 
supply thus obtained for the city of Washington is 67,000,000 gal- 
lons daily, twice as much as the Croton, and five and a half times 
as much as the Cochituate supply. The greatest engineering • 
work in the Cabin John branch is the bridge over Cabin John 
Creek, which has one stone arch with a span of 220 feet, making 
the largest arch now in existence ; the Chester arch being only 
200 feet, London Bridge 162, NeuiUy 128, and tjie Rialto 99 feet. 
When the centre scaffolding was removed the arch did not settle, 
the key-stone having been set in winter and the centre struck in 
summer. Other great arches have settled more or less, according 
to the excellence of the workmanship of the arch and centre. 

From the distributing reservoir the water is conveyed in two 
30-inch pipes. There were two streams to be crossed, College 
Branch and Rock Creeks. In spanning these creeks the structure 
is remarkable, not only for size, but for the ingenious principle 
of construction. Instead of building a bridge and laying pipes 
on it, the pipes themselves were cast in the form of an arch, and 
constitute the bridge. The Rock Creek bridge has a span of 200 
feet, with two 48-mch pipes ; the College Branch bridge has a 
span of 120 feet, with two 30-inch pipes. The arch is so strong 
over the Rock Creek that a roadVray is {^ced upon it, continuing 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Georgetown. The pipes were at first 
lined with wood. The diurnal rise and fall of the bridge is about 
two inches ; this ^constant motion produced slight leakage from 
droppings ; the wooden lining was then taken out, as it was shown 
there was no danger of freezing, and now there is no leakage, the 
pipes remaining at the temperature of the water. 

It was commenced in 1853 and finished in 1863. 



SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Another great triumph of American engineering is the suspen- 
don bridge over the Ohio River at Cincinnati, from Front Street, 
in that city, to Second Street, Covington, Ky. It is said to be 
the longest single-span bridge in the world. Its cost was about 
$2,000,000. It is strong, ornamental, and affords an easy road 
of communication between the States. Railroad tracks are to be 
kdd arer its span. The following are its dimensions, &c. : 
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Length of main span from centre to centre of towers, 1,067 feet 
Length of each land span, 281 feet. 

Total length of bridge, including approaches from Front Street in (Snoinnati 
and Second Street in Covington, 2,252 feet. 
Height of towers from foundation, without torretiy 200 feet. 
Height of turrets, 30 feet. 
Height of bridge above low water, 100 feet 
Width of bridge in the clear, 36 feet 
Number of cables, 2. 
Diameter of cables, 12| inches. 
Amount of wire in the cables, 1,000,000 ponndB. 
Strength of the structure, 16,800 tons. 
Deflection of cables, 88 feet. 
Masonry in each tower, 32,000 perches. 
Masonry in each anchorage, 13,000 perches. 
Masonry, total amount, 90,000 perches. 
Towers at base, 86 by 52 feet 
Towers at top, 74 by 40 feet 
Strands in each cable, 7. 
"Wires in each strand, 740. 
Wires in cables, total, 10,360. 
Weight of wire, 600 tons. 
Feet of lumber, 500,000. 

GREAT VLADUCTS. 

At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, in January, 1866, a 
paper was read by Mr. W, H. Mills, on the Craigellachie Viadnct. 

This Tiaduct was constructed for the. purpose of carrying the 
Morayshire Railway over the River Spey, at Craigellachie, •BanflP- 
shire, the engineers bein^ Mr. Samuel (M. Inst. C. E.) and the 
author. It consisted of mree spans of 67 feet each on the north 
bank, and one span of 200 feet over the main channel of the river ; 
ordinary boiler-plate girders constituting the former, and the lat- 
ter being of wrought-iron on the lattice principle. The piers and 
abutments were of solid ashlar masonry, and the works were ar- 
ranged for a single line of railway. It appeared that the excava- 
tion for the foundations was commenced in May, 1862, and that 
the viaduct was opened for public traffic in July, 1868. The total 
cost had amounted to £12,199, or equal to £29 10s. per lineal foot. 

A paper was also read at the same meeting by Mr. Ridley, giv- 
ing some details concerning the Grand River viaduct, Mauritius 
Railway. 

It was stated that the length of this viaduct, trora abutment to 
abutment, was 620 feet, and that this distance was divided into 
five openings of 116 feet each in the clear. The height from the 
level of the rails to the surface of the water was 129 feet 9 inches. 
Each pier was composed of two cast-iron cylinders, each ten feet 
in diameter, resting upon masonry foundations, and filled with 
concrete ; the works being for a single line of railway. 

GREAT BBIDGBS. 

The Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, has a 
total length of one and three-quarters miles, and a length of iron 
tubing of one and one-quarter miles, with 25 spans, one of SdO 
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feet and the rest of 242 feet, with a headway of 60 feet. The 
Britannia Bridge over the Menai Straits is 1,487 feet long with- 
out the abutments, with two spans of 230 feet each, one of 458 
feet 8 inches, and one of 459 feet ; and the Saltash Bridge 468 feet. 
The Forth Bridge has a length of 10,550 feet ; and the Severn 
Bridge nearly 12,000 feet. The bridge of the -Hartford, Spring- 
field and New Haven Railroad, over the Connecticut, at Ware- 
house Point, replaces a wooden structure on stone piers, and was 
built on the old piers with the addition of several new ones in the 
same line, so that the present structure occupies the exact site of 
the former one ; and during the seven months of its constiniction 
no delay of trains was caused by the work. This is remarkable 
when the magnitude of the work is considered. The bridge is 
1,5244 feet in^length, composed of 624 tons of wi*ought-iron, 
the flooring only being of wood. In its construction, 175,000, 
rivets were used. The cost was $264,784.63, and it is capable of 
bearing a strain of two and a half tons to the foot. The iron- • 
work was made in England, by Fairbaim & Oo. of Manchester, 
and the London Engineering and Iron Ship-Building Company. 
The plans and designs were by James Laurie, Civil Engineer, of 
Hartford, Conn. — Scientific American. 

STEEL BRIDGES. 

At a late meeting of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Mr. S. B. Worthin^n, C. E., stated that he had lately con- 
structed a swing bridge for caiiying a railway over the Sankey 
Canal, in which the girders were made of Bessemer steel plate. 
The object of using steel instead of wrought-iron was to reduce the 
weight of the girders ; these are four in number, about 56 feet 
long, with bearings varying from 30 to 40 feet, and 2 feet deep. 
They were manufacturea from steel tubes made by the Bolton 
Steel and Iron Company ; and were tested with loaos of a ton to 
the foot, or more than double the weight which they could possi- 
bly be called upon to bear. The deflection varied from one-half 
to one inch, according to the length of the girder, and there was 
no permanent set on removal of the testing load. The plates 
used varied from one-quarter to seven-sixteenths of an inch in 
thickness; and the average tensile strength of a considerable 
number of plates tested was upwards of 36 tons to a square inch. 
The weight of the girders was about five-eighths of the weight 
which they would have been if wrought-iron had been used. 

CONCBETE BLOCKS FOR BUILDING. 

An ingenious application of the well-known process of mould- 
ing blocks of concrete for building purposes was patented some 
time back. The inventor, a Mr. Tall, proposes to erect walls, 
houses, and other structures, by literally casting them of concrete, 
in the place they are intended to occupy. An ordinary concrete 
foundation is first laid, and upon the foundation horizontal frames, 
constructed of boards lined with zinc or other metal, are set up 
on edge, so as to form a kind of trough for receiving the concrete. 
4 
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By the insertion of snilable cores, holes for the insertion of the 
joists, or for other purposes, may be moulded in the concrete as 
the work proceeds. 

LIHB CONCBETB IN CONSTBUCTIONS. 

Mr. F. Ingle communicated to the British Association, in 1866, 
a paper in which he pointed out what he considered a radical 
defect of concrete formed from lime as ordinarily used, viz., that 
by the action of fire it becomes reconverted into lime, which, 
when the water from the engines is brought to bear u^on it, 
expands ^eatly, and forces out the walls, to the destruction of 
the building. He adyocated the use of a concrete formed from 
^psum, which is not liable to this defect. The gypsum, which 
IS of a coarse and inexpensiye character, is formeamto plaster of 
Paris by roasdng, and mixed with a peculiar kind of clay found 
in connection with the beds of gypsum. 

HYDRAULIC CEMENTS. 

M. Fr6my communicated, in May, 1865, an important paper on 
this subject to the French Academy of Sciences. Vicat assumed 
the foimation of a double-silicate of alumina and lime, wliich, by 
absorbing water, was the cause of the setting of hydraulic ce- 
ments, and this yiew seemed to be confirmed by finding in the 
calcined cements a sUicate which formed a gelatinous precipitate 
with an acid, which silicate did not pre-exist in the stone before 
calcination. MM. Riyot and Chatonay suggested that the calci- 
nation of the argillaceous limestone gaye rise to an aluminate of 
lime haying the formula Al^ O^ 3 Ca O, and to a silicate of lime 
represented by Si 0» 3 Ca O, which salts brought into contact 
with water form hydrates, each with six equiyalents of water, and 
thus cause the setting. 

The result of the experiments of M. Fr^my is, that the setting 
of cements is due to two different chemical actions : first, to the 
hydration of the aluminates of lime ; and secondly, to a puzzu- 
olanic action, in which the hydrates of lime combine with the 
silicates of lime and alumina. He found that alumina is eyen a 
better flux for lime than silica, and he suggests that the yery 
basic compounds of these two substances — mose, for instance, 
containing from 80 to 90 per cent, of lime — may be useful in the 
iron furnace, owing to fiieir disposition to absorb sulphur and 
phosphorus, and thus free the metal from these noxious impuri- 
ties. He also finds that no substance is capable of acting as a 
puzzuolana except the simple or double silicates of lime, con- 
taining only from 30 to 40 per cent, of silica, and sufficiently 
basic to form a gelatinous precipitate with acid. 

INSOLUBLE SILICATE. 

M. Ch. Guerin called the attention of the French Academy to 
a new method of obtaining, by a cold process, a silicate com- 
pletely insoluble, which can be applied either as an external coat- 
ing, as in the case of glass or iron, or made to peneti*ate through 
the interior of the substance, as for the presentation of wood and 
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other vegetable matters. The process is very simple: a thin 
coating of slaked lime made into paste with water, or whitewash, 
is laid on the object to be silicatized, and, when this has been al- 
lowed to dry, silicate of potash is applied over the coating; the 
effect, it is asserted, being that all the portions touched by the 
solution of potash become completely insoluble, and of venr great 
adherence. In order to obtain an insoluble silicate in the interior 
of a substance, all that is necessary is to impregnate it by im- 
mersing it in whitewash or lime-water, and, when it is dry, to 
steep it in a solution of the silicate of potash. 

By this means it is proposed to prevent the decomposition of 
vegetable substances by petrifying them; also, to protect po- 
rous building-stones ana brick against a^r and damp ; iron, by a 
coating of paper, pulp, or other finely-divided woody matter, 
mixed with slaked lime. 

Again, letters, characters, or any other device, can be traced 
with the silicate on any surface spread with lime ; and those por- 
tions touched by the silicate will alone adhere and become insolu- 
ble. Or, if they be traced with a solution of gum arable, and the 
whole be washed over with the silicate, the parts protected by the 
gum can be washed off, the rest remaining in relief, as the let- 
ters, etc., do in the first place. 

The process seems to be substantially the same as the £ng^ 
lish process known as Ransome^s. — Sdentific American, 

A NEW CEMENT. 

A late number of the *^ Londcm Engineer '^ announces a new 
cement of great value, which is introduced under the euphonious 
title, *• The zopissa iron cement," which, it is claimed, is capable 
of joining any two solid substances, however dissimilar. Wood, 
brick, iron, stone, or glass, can be inseparably united with equal 
facility. A series of experiments, witnessed by the "Engineer," 
gave the following results : — 

Plates of glass were firmljr joined, edge to edge; ordinary 
bottles stuck upon the wall resisted all attempts at separation, till 
the stone yielded. Champagne bottles, cemented bottom to bot- 
tom, sustained a weight of 250 pounds. Two bricks remained 
joined under a tension of 325 pounds, till the brick itself frac- 
tured, but the cement remained firm. Brick-work cemented with 
ti^is has the solidity of a granite slab. 

With paper treated with this {Reparation in solution, the in- 
ventor has made air and waller-tight tubes, ammunition cases, 
coffins, and even constructed a house, one story and a half in 
height, perfectly wind and water tight, which he has now on 
exhibition. 

Of the constitution of this cement, or the expense of manufac- 
turing it, the " Engineer" makes no intimation. 

HABD HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 

The following receipt is given for a cement, which, it is said, has 
been used with great success in covering terraces, lining basins, 
soldering stones, etc., and everywhere resists the filtration of 
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water ; it is so hard that it scratches iron. It is formed of ninety- 
three parts of well-burned brick, and seven parts of litharge, made 
Elastic with linseed oil. The brick and litharge are pulverized ; the 
itter must always be reduced to a very fine powder ; they are 
mixed together, and enough of linseed oil added* It is then ap- 
plied in the manner of plaster, the body that is to be covered 
being previously wet with a sponge. This precaution is indis- 
pensable, otherwise the oil would filter through the body and 
prevent the mastic from acquiring the desired hardness. When 
it is extended over a large surface, it sometimes happens to have 
flaws in it, which must be filled up with a fresh quantity of the 
cement. In three or four days it becomes firm. If its advan- 
tages have not been overrated it must be a very excellent cement 
for making the joints of aquaria water-tight. — Druggisfs Circular ^ 
1866. 

At the meeting of the Paris Academy of the 4th of December, 
1866, H. St. Claire Deville showed that magnesia, kept for some 
weeks in pure water, sealed up so that the au: is excluded, com- 
bines with water, and forms a hard and compact, crystalline, 
translucent substance, consisting of magnesia 68.3, water 31.7, or 
a simple hydrate of magnesia. He has made copies of medals, 
like those of plaster, from magnesia thus hardened under water. 
Balard^s magnesia, calcined at a red heat, he says, has hydraulic 
qualities which are manifested with a rapidity that is admirable, 
though, when calcined at a white heat, this property is almost en- 
tirely lost. A mixture of powdered chalk, or marble and inaffne- 
sia in equal parts, furnishes with water a paste which is sli^tlv 
plastic, but which, after being some time in water, affords prod- 
ucts of very great solidity ; and he proposes to make busts of arti- 
ficial marble from the mixture. Plaster mixed with the magne- 
sia diminishes the hydraulic properties. On calcining dolomites 
rich in magnesia, the same rule as to hydraulic properties is re- 
marked in regard to temperature, the higher the heat the less the 
hydraulic properties. BLe thus believes that this substance, now 
so cheaply and abundantly furnished by M. Balard^s processes, 
will come into extensive use in subaqueous structures. — Lea 
Mondes, Dec 7, 1865. 

A cement, capable of uniting into a solid mass stones, pebbles, 
&c.,so as to form artificial pudding-stone, conglomerates, &c., of 
extraordinary strength and tenacity, impervious to moisture, and 
capable of being moulded into statues, bas reliefs, &c., may be 
made by finely triturating iron sppnge, and mixing it with sand 
which has been moistened with slightly acidulated water. The 
iron is oxidized at the expense of the water, and the silex forms 
with the oxide silicate of iron, which possesses a very great 
tenacity, and is not affected by atmospheric changes, nor even by 
acid or alkaline liquids at a boiling temperature. — Intellectual 
Observer, Feb., 1866. 

CEMENT WITH A GYPSUM BASIS. 

The plaster is first burned in the usual way, in an appropriate 
furnace, to drive off the water; after this it is broken mto small 
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fragments, which are immersed in a solution of alkaline silioate, 
contaiDiDg an alkaline carbonate. The solution which answers 
best is composed of silicate of potash, containing a 8u£Qicient 
number of equivalents of carbonate of potash to avoid the pre- 
cipitation of the silica, in the following proportions : 0.880 kilog. 
(1.94 lbs.) of silicate of potash contaming 0.255 kilog. (.56 lb.) 
of carbonate of potash, in 4.54 litres (a eallon) of water, a 
solution having a specific ^^vity of 1,200, but which may vary 
according to the use for which the cement is intended. As, foi; 
example, it can be employed of the strength above indicated in a 
great many cases where the best quality is required ; and, if an 
ordinary cement is only necessary, it can be diluted with two 
parts of water to one of the solution. If a cement be requii*ed 
to harden slowly, sulphate of potash may be added to the car- 
bonate, so that the indurating action of the silica upon the plaster 
may thus be varied at pleasure. After having left the plaster 
steeped in the solution for twenty-four hours or so, it is taken out 
and left to drain in a compact mass, in order that the diffusion of 
the solution through the plaster may take place more effectually ; 
the cement is then taken back to the furnace, and reheated to 
150° or 250° C. (302° to 482° Fahr.) to drive off all the water, 
after which it is ground to powder, and can be colored to any 
desired hue by mixing with a pigment. — London Builder, No. 
1210. 

NEW MOBTAB. 

The mortar used by the Romans has, in the course of ages, set 
so strongly as to be equal in hardness to the stones it was used to 
cement, and its analysis shows that this is due to the abundant 
formation of silicate of lime throughout the mass. Modem mor- 
tar, on the contrary, usually hardens slowly, cracks while harden- 
ing, has but little adhesion, and its useful effect is simply as a bed 
for the proper support of the stone or brick upon its whole 
surface, and the consequent distribution of the pressures properly 
over the sustaining masses. Analysis shows little or no formation 
of silicates, and the carbonate of the quicklime (for it absorbs 
carbonic acid itself very slowly) is soluble in the rain to which 
it is exposed, and rapidly dissolves out. Dr. Artus proposes a 
method of preparation by which the process of silication is much 
favored ; by which, it is said, a mortar may be prepared which 
becomes as hard as cement, does not crack in setting, and may be 
used as a hydraulic cement under water. This process is as 
follows : Take good slacked lime and mix it with the utmost care 
with finely sifted sand ; mix the sand thus prepared with finely 
powdered quicklime, and stir the mixture thoroughly ; during the 

Srocess the mass heats, and >may then be employed as mortar, 
^f course, the mixture must be made just as it is to be used. 
One part of good slacked lime was mixed with three parts of 
sand, and to this was added three-fourths of its weight oi finely 
powdered quicklime. The mortar thus made was used in a 
foundation wall, and in four days had become so hard that a piece 
of sharp iron would not attack it. In two months it had become 
as hara as the stones of t^e wall. 
4* 
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It miglifc be worth while to try this for laying the bricks of our 
chimneys, which are so rapidly destroyed and rendered dangerous 
by the gases from burning anthracite. — Journal of the Franklin 
IngtituU, July, 1866. 

S. P. RUGGLES>S DYNAMOMETER. 

At the meeting of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
held January 9, 1866, Prof. Charles W. Eliot exhibited and 
described a new kind of dynamometer, inyented by Mr. S. P. 
'Ruggles of Boston : 

** This new and admirable invention accomplishes two objects; 
first, it measures the exact amount of power which is being 
consumed m driving a single machine, or any number of ma- 
chines, at any instant of time, indicating; every change in the force 
required, as the work done^by the machines varies from instant to 
instant ; secondly, the apparatus adds up and registers the total 
amount of power which has been used by any machine, or set of 
machines, during a day, a week, a month, or anv desired time. 
The apparatus may be thus described. The pulley from which 
the power is taken, is attached to the shaft by the intervention of 
a spu^l spring. One end of this spring is secured to the shaft, 
ana the other end to the hub of the pulley. The lateral motion 
of the pulley upon the shaft is prevented by a collar on either 
side of the pulley. On the inside of the hub is cut a screw of 
id^out three-inch pitch, that is, a screw which makes a complete 
turn within a distance of about three inches measured on the axis 
of the hub. A rectangular slot is cut out of that part of the shaft 
which lies within the hub of the pulley^ and in this slot slips back- 
wards or forwards a piece of metal which precisely fits the slot. 
From each side of this small piece of metal, there projects beyond 
the surface of the shaft a small portion of the male screw which 
exactiy fits into the screw cut in the interior of the hub of the 
pulley. K there be no resistance at all to the motion of the pul- 
ley, shaft, spring, and pulley will all start together, and revolve 
together. But if a resistance be offered to the motion of the 
piSley, the shaft, and with it the piece of metal which slips in the 
slot, will start first, and the pulley will move only when the strain 
caused by the twisting of the spring is sufficient to overcome the 
resistance applied to the circumference of the pulley. But if the 
piece of metal in the slot begins to turn while the hub of the pul- 
ley is stationary, the piece must move laterally within the slot, 
Ix^ng forced by the screw. If the pulley starts a quarter of a turn 
later than the shaft, the piece will move laterally three-quarters 
of an inch ; if the pulley starts a half a turn later than the shaft, 
the piece will move laterally an inch and a half. The latei^al 
motion of the piece in the slot is proportional to the retardation 
of the pulley, and this retardation is proportional to the strain 
upon the belt which passes over the pulley, and conveys the power 
to be used. To the movable piece in the slot is connected a small 
round rod, which runs out through the centre of the main shaft 
and projects some little distance beyond it. On the end of this 
rod is a circular rack of teetli, in which plays a pinion, on whose 
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shaft is a hand moying oyer a dial-plate. By applying strains, 
measured by standard scales, to the belt which passes oyer the 
pulley, — as a strain often pounds, fifty pounds, one hundi*ed 
pounds, — it is easy to graduate the dial-plate into pounds, so that 
the number of pounds of strain upon the belt may be read off at 
any instant by a mere inspection of the dial. The mod^ of oper- 
ation of this part of the apparatus is then as follows : When no 
power is being conyeyed from the pulley, shaft and pulley start 
simultaneously ; there is no lateral motion of the piece within the 
slot and its connected rod, and the hand on the dial points to zero. 
But the moment that power begins to be expended in driying the 
machinery, the strain upon the belt will be first' felt by the sprinsr 
which connects the pulley to the main shaft, and the spring wiu 
yield in proportion to the strain ; the effect is to let the shaft make 
a small part of a revolution in the hub of the pulley before the 
pulley begins to turn and keep pace with the shaft ; the rod within 
the end of the shaft is thus drawn in a little, the hand moves oyer 
the dial-plate, and points to the exact number of pounds of power 
which the belt is conveying from the pulley at the instant of 
observation. 

The registering of the total amount of power delivered from 
the pulley is effected by means of two small belts running over 
the round rod, which projects beyond the end of the main shaft 
and carries the index-hand above described. These two small 
belts communicate the motion of the shaft to two parallel and 
equal wheels, one of which bears a dial-plate, and the other an 
index-hand which moves over the dial-plate. When there is no 
strain upon the main belt going over the pulley, the two wheels 
revolve at the same rate, neitner gaining upon the other, and 
the hand remains constantly over the same figure on the dial- 
plate ; but when a strain is put upon the belt, and the round rod 
moves laterally, as above described, the lateral motion brings a 
conical enlargement of the rod under the little belt which moves 
the wheel bearing the dial. The dial-wheel now goes faster than 
the wheel carrying the hand, and begins to count up the power 
used. The greater the lateral motion of the rod, or, in other 
words, the greater the power transmitted to the working-ma- 
chines, the larger the diameter of the cone which comes under 
the belt of the dial-wheel, and the greater the gain of the dial 
upon the hand. The wheels of both dial and hand are constantly 
revolvinff in the direction opposite to that of the motion of the 
hands or a watch. The belt of the hand-wheel runs always upon 
the rod where its diameter is constant, and as the rod moves later- 
ally under the little belts, guides are necessary to keep the belts 
themselves from moving laterally also. The proportions of the 
cones on the rod and of the two wheels which carry the dial and 
the hand, can be so adjusted as to make a difference of one com- 
plete revolution between the motions of the hands and of the dial, 
mdicating a delivery of ten thousand foot-pounds, or of ten million^ 
or of any other convenient number, and by a system of gearing 
analogous to that used in gas-metres, any desired amount o? 
power could be consecutively registered. It is obvious that the 
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registering apparatus takes account of both the strain and the 
speed, while the simple index first ^escribed measures only the 
strain. 

This instrument is at once elegant in desi^, simple and there- 
fore cheap in its construction, easily verifiea and proved at any 
moment when in operation, and of very easy appucation to any 
machine, or set of machines, driven by hired power, whether the 
power used be constant or variable in amount. The instrument 
admits of a great variety of forms ; the one described above is 
meant for the end of a shafb ; another form is so arranged as to 
be attached at any part of a running shaft, while in the propor- 
tions and*dimensions of the several parts there would be the same 
variety as in common scales, which are large or small, coarse or 
fine, according as they are meant to weigh coal or pUls, hay or 
coin. The instrument meets a pressing want. Tea and sugar 
are sold by the pound, gas by the thousand feet, cloth by the yard, 
but steam-power and steam and air engines are sold by guess- 
work, or by rough and uncertain rules, on whose application 
buyer and seller can seldom affree. 

Hereafter steam-power can be sold by the thousand or million 
foot-pounds. 

Mr. Buggies does not patent Ms valuable invention. 

BUGGLES'S SHAFT-COUPLING. 

There are some mechanical powers, which, because of not being 
of universal or general application, are seldom used and recog- 
nized, but which are of a most important and valuable character. 
Such is the differential screw, which is rarely used, but which, in 
certain instances, is the strongest grip known in mechanics. This 
has been applied in the above improvement very effectively. 

It is a differential screw-bolt having two threads, that on the 
upper portion being ten to the inch, and that on the lower part 
nine to the inch. The head of the bolt is six-sided, and is flush 
with the surface of the box. It is seated in a circular recess, 
which is larffe enough to receive on the end a cylindrical or 
socket-wrench. Threads corresponding with those on the two 
portions of tlie bolt are tapped in the boxes made to fit the shaft. 

The above is sufficient to explain to any practical man the 
operation of this device. It will readily be seen that a few turns 
of the scrow will be sufficient to clamp the shaft-ends in a grip, 
the power of which is limited only by the strength of the mate- 
rial. Two steady-pins are inserted in t^e shaft, and project into 
holes drilled into the coupling-boxes, to provide against negli- 
gence in setting up the screw, thereby allowing the 3iaft to turn. 

This is evidently a valuable and efficient coupling. It presents 
no nuts or bolt-heads to catch belts or clothing, obviates the neces- 
sity of keys and splining, cannot get out of order, and presents a 
neat appearance, when turned and polished looking nearly like 
the enlargement of the shaft. 

This invention was patented April 24, 1866, by S. P. Ruggles, 
Boston, Mass. — Scientific American, , 
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WICKEBSHAIPS NAIL HACHmE. 

Before the year 1807, nail-making was a very slow and labori- 
ous process, each naU bein^ cut from the bar by shears, and then 
screwed into a vice where the head was struck on by a hammer. 

About this time, Mr. Jesse Reed, of Massachusetts, invented a 
machine by which the cutting and heading of the nails were 
performed by one continuous operation in the same machine. 
This Reed Machine, though it cut but one nail at« time, has, with 
but slight alteration, been the only nail-machine in use up to tiie 
present date. ^ 

By a reasonable estimate, Mr. Reed, by his machine, reduced 
the cost of cutting and heading nails to one-tenth that of the 
process used before his invention, and those who availed them- 
selves of rights under his patent have thereby realized large 
fortunes. 

The machine now brought to public notice by Mr. William 
Wickersham cuts the nail with head ready formed at less than 
one-tenth of the cost by the machines now in use, and at the 
same time it produces a nail which, from being pointed like a 
chisel, and gradually tapered its whole length, is much better for 
use, being more easily driven and holding much more firmly, as 
it breaks the grain of the wood so little mat it clings tightly and 
firmly the whole length of the nail. 

The universal plan has hitherto been to make the {^ate from 
which the nails are cut wide enough for the length of the nail, 
and then commence cutting from one end, and continuing the 
operation until it is all cut into nails, the machine cutting only 
one at a time. 

In the Wickersham Machine a sheet of metal from 20 to 25 
inches square is placed, and a series of nails cut from its edge at 
each stroke of the knives. To do this, there are two series of 
cutters, viz., bed and moving cutters, so arranged that by shifting 
the nail-sheet laterally the distance equal to the length of two 
nails, each time a series of nails is cut, the nails being alternately 
reversed as to heads and points. The motions of the machine 
are reduced to their greatest simplicity, there being only three 
motions, viz., the crank-motion of the cutter Jaw, the cam-motion 
for shifting the nail-plate, and ihe feed-motion which moves the 
nail-sheet towards the cutters each tune it is shifted and a series 
of nails cut. 

In cutting half-inch patent brads or shoe-nails from a twenty- 
inch plate, there is a series of 40 nails cut at each stroke of t^e 
knives, or 160 per second, the machine driving the knives four 
times per second; of patent brads from three-eighths to two 
hiches long, and shoe-nails of all sizes, one machine will cut 
3,600 lbs. per day. Of the larger size nails, say six to twelve- 
penny nails, one machine will cut 5,000 lbs., and of ship-spikes, 
of one quarter to three-quarter lbs. each, one machine will cut 
26,000 lbs. per day of ten hours. 

From the best authority it appears that there are 8,000,000 kegs 
of nails made annually in the United States; of these three- 
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tenths are finishing nails ; besides, there are 200 to 300 tons of 
shoe-nails, and afaSut 1,500 tons of ship-spikes and nails made 
of yellow metal. 

ON THE UTILIZATION OF PEAT AS FUEL. 

An inyention of considerable practical importance for the con- 
densing and moulding of peat for use as fuel, has recently been 
brought to public notice by Mr. T. H. Leavitt. In a pamphlet 
compiled by hin^ and published in Boston in 1866, the whole sub- 
ject of peat fuel is thoroughly treated, showing its economy as a 
substitute for wood and coal, especially where fuel is required in 
la^e quaittities. 

The discoveries of the more important uses of peat are recent, 
though its use, in an imperfectly prepared form, has for a long 
time been known in various parts of Europe and in this country. 
It is found to contain a rich supply of the carboniferous oil of 
which our common illuminating gas is made, and is pronounced 
equal in that respect, pound for pound, to gas coal. It also pro- 
duces rosin and some para£Sn. Its analysis shows but five per 
cent, of ashes, and 55 of carbon. 

The experiments made last year on some of the railroads in 
Great Britain prove very conclusively that peat can be advan- 
tageously substituted for coal on the locomotive. That it is also 
actually equal, if not really superior, to the best charcoal itself 
for smelting iron ore ana for puddling iron, has been demon- 
strated with equal certainty. The iron mus produced is tougher, 
finer, more malleable, freer from flaws, than any other. By this 
use of peat, iron from English mines of admitted inferiority to 
the famous Old Hill mine in Salisbury, Connecticut, and the 
equally celebrated Swedish charcoal iron, has been produced of a 
quality equal to either. 

In all cases where it has been properly prepared, it is found to 
bum equally well in a coal-stove, wood-stove, or fire-place, and to 
make a very pleasant fire, with more flame than coal makes ; and 
it leaves no cinders. Its freedom from sulphur renders it far less 
destructive than anthracite coal to the iron bars of the grate. A 
stove lasts much longer with peat. Tliis freedom from sulphur, a 
point of the first importance in the selection of fuel for the reduc- 
tion of iron ores, is also a weighty consideration with the railroad 
men, whose experiences with the destinictible action of anthracite 
on their engines have made them shy of that fuel. 

It comes in good time. Coal has been unreasonably expen- 
sive ; and a good article of peat, that can be used in the stove, 
the grate, the old ** fire-place," or under a steam boiler, at prices 
far below those for coal, after making every allowance for the rel- 
ative capacity of the two articles, will be likely to be generally 
used. Peat keeps a live coal till all is consumed, and is said to be 
superior for cookinff . Its importance in mechanic arts is likely to 
be extensive. It sQready finds favor for the process of melting 
gold ; it is pronounced a success in working steel ; while its use 
m annealing is proved by t^e superiority of the wire made by 
means of peat. 
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The paper read last year before l^e British Association hj Civil 
Engineer Clark, of London, contains important facts relative .to 
peat. A large establishment is engaged in making it in England, 
and its trial on two of the British railways proved that it main- 
tained a higher and better head of steam than coal did, that better 
time was made, and that, pound for pound, it was a saving both 
of time and money to use peat in locomotives. 

The machine of which we have spoken may be worked b^ 
steam or other power. It receives the crude peat just as it is 
taken from the bog, condenses it, and in a very few minutes de- 
livers it in the form of bricks, wliich may then be exposed in the 
open air or under shelter, to dry or cure. 

There are vast beds of peat in New England and New York, 
and it behooves our farmers to avail themselves of it, and thus, 
while turning "unprofitable" land to account, preserve their 
forests, which are now rapidly used up for fuel, till better uses can 
be found for them. 

IMPBOYED KAOHIKEBY FOB WOBKINO GOLD AND SILYEB OBBS. 

Messrs. Whelpley and Storer, of the Boston Milling and Manu- 
facturing Company, have introduced machinery for the pulveriza- 
tion of gold and silver ores, in which mechanical principles are 
applied that have never before been employed for such a purpose. 

The ores are broken, in the first instance, by the rapid 
movement of a circular iron table, a mass of metal 3i feet in 
diameter, weighing 800 pounds, making 1,025 turns per minute. 
The table itself forms the bottom of a cast-iron tub, 18 inches 
in depth, of which the sides are grated, or perforated with small 
openings. The entire structure, except the upright shafts upon 
which the table revolves, is of cast-iron, the wearing parts 
being of what is called Franklinite iron, which is so hard that 
it cuts glass. The upper surface of the whirling-table, or bot- 
tom of the tub, is furnished near its circumference with several 
blocks, called cutting or splintering blocks, also of Franklinite. 

The material to be broken, being fed into the tub through the 
hopper, drops until its lowest point receives a shivering blow 
from the upper edge of the rapidly-revolving blocks, by which it 
is constantly thrown upward and outward against the sides of the 
cylinder, being reflected back upon the blades until it is sufficiently 
comminuted to pass through the perforations into the surrounding 
box or chamber. 

* The weight of the table, with its case, shaft, frame, cutters, 
etc., complete, and packed ready for transportation, is about 
8,600 pounds. 

An average of twelve-horse power is allowed, in practice, for 
theiiill woiS: of a whirling-table. 

Tne whirling-table is more rapid in its action than any other 
machinery for cutting or breaking. It is capable of reducing 
more than 200 tons of ordinary quartz, in pieces from three or 
four inches in diameter, to coarse gravel size, in twenty-four 
hours. It has reduced eighteen tons of quartz into gravel, m one 
hour, through three-quarter-inch holes. 
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The broken fragments ore swept through the holes or grating 
of. the tub the instant they are produced, by the immediate action 
of the advancing faces of the cutting blades. Thus it happens 
that no part of the work of reduction is performed by the sides of 
the tub, but solely by the blades. The table is made strong 
enough to bear 1,600 revolutions per minute, without rupture; 
but any speed above 1,026 turns per minute is wasteful of steam 
power, and does not much increase the yield. 

In general, the higher the velocity of the whirling-table, the 
less it wears, according to the amount of work done. 

The whirling-table is intended to reduce ores, from a diameter 
from three to six inches, to the condition of mixed sand and small 
gravel, chiefly the latter, with a small per centa^e of dust. 

The pulverizer is constructed solely for the pmverization or re- 
duction to dust of sand, gravel, or the small work of stamping 
machines, and cannot be used itself as a crusher or breaker. It 
consists of four parts or elements, all of which are necessary to 
its use. The first is an automatic feeding-mill, which furnishes a 
regular and constant supply of the material to be pulverized. 

The second element is an iron drum or cylinder, containing an 
air-wheel, which converts the sand or gravel into dust by the 
action of rotary currents of air, created by the wheel. No air 
enters or escapes from this cylinder, unless by the aid of other 
machinery. The material can be retained in the cylinder until 
it is completely reduced. 

The third element is a fan-blower, — placed near, or at a con- 
siderable distance from, the pulverizing cylinder, — by which the 
dust is drawn from the latter as fast as it is generated. The 
gravel, sand, auriferous earth, or other material, is pulverized in 
the first cylinder by the action of currents of air generated by 
the air-wheel ; the dust is then drawn out, in company with air, 
by the exhaustive force of the fan-blower. The fourth element is 
a chamber, or series of chambers, to receive and collect the dust 
generated by the pulverizer. The dust-chambers are variously 
constructed to suit the nature of the material which is to be re- 
duced, and are adapted either for dry or wet grinding, as may be 
required. A single pulverizer, appued to the reduction of gold 
ores, accomplishes with a smaller consumption of steam or water 
power, the work of forty stamps, and the quality of the work pro- 
auced* is beyond all comparison finer. In a pulverizer theoreti- 
cally perfect, the principle of its working is the movement of one 
particle on another, or mutual attrition, promoted by vortices of. 
aur. 

Three pulverizers will give the work, in quantity, of ninety 
stamps ; and the quality of this work will be so much superior 
that the miner may safely estimate his profits at twenty dollars 
per ton, instead of ten dollars, from quartz assaying thirty dollars. 

In ordinary practice, but one element of an ore — that of most 
j^rominent value — is sought for; the other elements being re- 
jected in slaffs or escaping in fumes from the furnaces. Refer- 
ence may be had to the loss of iron and sulphur from copper ores ; 
the loss of copper, iron, and sulphur in working nickel ores and 
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most of the gold ores of Colorado, OaUfomia, etc. ; and the low 
of silver in working many of the copper and lead ores. Besides 
these are many ores that cannot be worked by any of the present 
methods ; or, at least, only where labor and fuel cost but litUe. 
Of these are the low-grade copper ores, with which our country 
abounds ; the mixed ores of galena and blende ; of nickel, copper, 
and cobalt ; and of galena and silver. 

To work an ore properly, every useful element should, if pos- 
sible, be converted into a saleable commodity ; and the expense 
of working the ore should be paid by the s^e of those parts tiiat 
are now rejected as refuse. 

The first step in our system is to reduce the ore to an impal- 
pable powder. 

For this purpose we have designed the breaker or whirling- 
table, for splintering the ores by percussion, and the pulverizer 
for" reducing them to dust. 

It will not be questioned that an or^ in the state of powder is 
in the best condition to be acted upon by chemical reagents. 
Having, then, accomplished this first step, the next is the use of 
the water furnace, which consists of a hollow tower or upright 
flue of masonry, in the form of a truncated cone, and a horizontal 
flue starting from its base. The bottom of the tower and flue is 
formed by a water-trough, in which is a horizontal shaft, furnished 
with paddles, which is made to revolve to keep the burned ore in 
motion, that it may be thoroughly lixiviated. Around the head 
of Uie tower are four fire-boxes, together forming a cross with a 
voided circular centre. 

Their tops are arched so as to form a flue inclining downward, 
to approach the tower-head. Resting upon the tops of these 
arches is a dome, which has a central opemng, through which the 
ores and reagents are fed into the furnace. At the extreme end 
of the horizontal flue is a draft and spray-wheel revolving in a 
chamber. A wooden flue or conductor leads from this to a second 
wheel of the same character. We fill the tarough with water, 
kindle the fires, and set the draft and spray-wheels in motion. 
The action of the wheels draws the converging flames from the 
fire-boxes down the tower. These flames extend down but a 
short distance, depending upon the kind of fuel used, and but 
slowly heat the tower ; resort is therefore had to the use of pul- 
verized fuel, in order to obtain the desired heat. There are two 
fan-blowers ; one to supply air, the other to force powders of any 
kind into the head of the furnace. 

These blowers are now put in motion, the second one forcing 
pulverized tan bark, or coal of any kind, into the flames pro- 
ceeding from the fire-boxes. 

The minute particles of pulverized fuel, each surrounded by 
its atmosphere of oxygen, i^ite with intense combustion. Both 
equivalents of heat are ap^ied at the point of work. By this 
method, in the furnace we have now in operation, fifty pounds of 
charcoal will create an intensely hot flame twenty feet long and 
three feet in diameter, and lasting an hour. 

The walls of the tower now radiate an intense heat inwardly^ 
5 
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which is, of course, greatest at the point of the iatersection of the 
rays, wMch is the centre of the tower. 

If the ore to be worked be a sulphide of copper or iron, for ex- 
ample, containing sulphur sufficient for its own complete combus- 
tion, the supply of pulverized fuel is now cut off, and the pulver- 
ized ore fed into the furnace by the second fan-blower. Falling 
into the focus of radiation, with a sufficient supply of oxygen from 
the fan-blower, the oxidation of each element of the ore is almost 
instantaneous. 

Most of the ore falls at a bright red or white heat into the water 
of the tank. 

Many ores furnish their own fuel in the sulphur they contain. 

When ores containing but little sulphur are to be burned, the 
supply of pulverized fuel must be constant. 

In workmg ores containing copper, this metal is found in solu- 
tion with some u*on, as a soluble salt, the nature of which will be 
according to the character of the bath. 

We have introduced important economies over the ordinary 
methods of separating the two metals, and obtaining the precip- 
itates. The separation and refining of the metal is effected in the 
solution. 

In workinsp the mixed ore of sulphides of lead and zinc, the 
lead is found as a sulphate in the bottom of the water-tank, and 
the zinc as sulphate in solution. 

Not the least interesting features in our system are the applica- 
tion of the pulverized fuel and its economies. There is not only 
a large economy of heating force, but other consequences which 
are found to be valuable. 

It is a fair estimate, that, in working copper ores, this method 
requires not more than one-eighth as much fuel as is required by 
the so-called English or German methods. 

The effect of iSte spray-wheel, which should perhaps be called a 
water-pulverizer, in wetting down or condensing dust and fumes 
that would otherwise escape, should not be overlooked. The 
general use of it will convert many losses into profits, — the 
losses made in the ordinary methods of working copper, zinc, 
and antimony ores for instance, — and by it many serious nuisances 
will be abated. 

HORSE-rOWEE. 

Horse-power is a unit of foi-ce introduced by Watt, to enable 
him to determine what size of engine to send to Ws customers, to 
supersede the number of horses which the new power Tsteam) 
was to replace. He ascertained, at a London brewery, that the 
average force exerted by the strongest horse was sufficient to 
raise 33,000 pounds one foot high in a minute ; thus, an engine 
of 200 horse-power would be a force equal to that of 200 horses, 
each lifting 33,000 pounds one foot high per minute. Watt had 
two methods of estunating and comparing his engines, viz., by 
the power, and by the duty. By the power is meant the quantity 
of work which an engine can effect in a given time ; by the duty 
is meant the quantity of work which it can effect by a given ex- 
penditure of fuel. Now, it is evident that, without any change in 
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the size of an engine, but simply by increasing the pressure of the 
steam, the power of an engine may be greatly increased ; that is, 
the load remaining constant, the speed of the piston may be in- 
creased, the number of strokes may be increased, and consequent- 
ly the work done per minute will be increased also. Hence it is 
difficult to apply a limit to t^ie power obtainable from the smallest 
cylinder, provided the boiler be large enough to evaporate the 
increased quantity of water, and strong enough to resist the 
increased bursting pressure. In fact, no size of cylinder can be 
reckoned as having a particular power, since the power depends 
not on size but on strength. Nevertheless, in modem engineering, 
the term horse-power refers rather to the size of the cylmder than 
to the power exerted ; and the value of this unit has undergone 
many changes, so that in a modern engine a horse-power may 
imply 62, or 60, or 66,000 pounds, one foot high, per minute. 

The plan now adopted for ascertaining the perforqiances of dif- 
ferent engines, is by an instrument called an indicator. This con- 
sists of a small cylinder, fitted with a piston, which is pressed 
down by a spring. By the height to which this piston rises 
against the spring the steam pressure within the cylinder is indi- 
cated ; and tiie number of pounds pressure on the square inch, 
multiplied into the number of square inches in the area of the 
cylinder, and by the number of feet travelled through by the 
piston per minute, gives the impelling power ; deduct, in lai^ 
engines, about one-tenth for friction, and the remainder is the effi- 
cient moving power, which, divided by 33,000, gives the actual 
horse-power. 

ADVANTAGES OF SUPERHEATED STEAM. 

Mr. H. W. Bulkley of New York makes the following com- 
munication in the ** «ioumal of the Franklin Institute" for Octo- 
ber, 1866. ** Superheated " steam, or steam which has received 
an increase of temperature without increase of weight, by the 
'direct application of heat, has enemies who stoutly maintain that 
no benefit can be derived from the superheating, as the steam has 
its maximum efficiency as soon as generated. 

The fallacy of such statements is evident on reflection, and 
plainly shows that those advancing and upholding them have 
neither practical acquaintance with the subject, nor have given it 
serious thought. It is clear that, as the greater part of the steam 
generated in boilers is obliged to pass thi'ough the water above it, 
on its way to the steam-pipe, it must unavoidably carry with it 
much water in the form of spray, mechanically combined, and held 
in suspension. When boilers *' foam," this operation is greatly 
increased by unnatural causes, the delivery of spray becoming so 
great as to seriously inconvenience the engine, ana endanger its 
safety, as well as that of the boiler. ^ And, m boQers proper^ con- 
stinicted and carefully operated, which may be supposed to work 
dry steam, much more water than is generally conceived is con- 
stantly carried over with the steam ; and this defect cannot be en- 
tirely remedied, even by the most judicious arrangement of *' dry 
pipes," steam-drums, etc. What, then, becomes of this water 
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mixed with the steam, and which has been heated at the expense 
of the fuel? It is evident that it is useless for power, and, as it 
has no latent heat, it is very unavaUable for heating or drying 
pmrposes. It cannot act otherwise than as a •' clog," caasing 
more friction in the steam by its presence, inconveniencing tiie 
operation of the engine, and tending to condense the steam with 
which it is associated. Now, by superheating this wet, saturated 
steam, it is converted into an elastic vapor, by the complete and 
instantaneous vaporization of its surplus moisture, while its tem- 
perature is raised sufficient to preserve it from premature oon- 
aensation in passing to the cylinder, or to the heating or drying 
coils. The volume and elasticity of the steam is thus increased 
to a wonderful extent by a very moderate decree of superiieal- 
ing, and its subsequent operation in the cylinder is highly satis- 
factory. But another advantage in the system should not be 
overlooked,,and that is the expansion of the steam as a gas, by 
the heat imparted to it after its surplus moisture has been evap- 
orated. Although the greatest gain must ensue from the addition 
of the first few degrees (say fifty) of heat, when the expansion of 
the steam from its previous saturated condition is very great, yet 
thehi^est authorities agree, that, aft«r it is thoroughly dried, the 
steam follows the laws of gases, and its volume may be doubled 
l^ the addition of 480 degrees of heat. It is a fact proved by 
most accurate experiments, that the higher the degree of super- 
heating, the greater is the economy ; and if steam could be used 
at a temperature of 1,000 degrees, its efficiency would be very 
largely increased. Inasmuch as it is not pi'acticable or conven- 
ient with endues, as at present constructed, to use steam at such 
extreme temperatures, we are unable to realize the greatest econ- 
omy of superheating ; but, if ordinary steam of 60 pounds pressure, 
at a temperature of 301 degrees, be superheated to 400, the addh- 
tion of this 99 degrees of heat will augment its volume (or {pres- 
sure) more than 20 per cent., and will not render it at all injuri- 
ous to the lubrication or packing. Where this superheating id 
effected by the waste products of combustion, the increase re- 
ferred to is all clear gain ; but when acquired, as is frequently 
done for convenience, at the expense of the fuel, a simple calcu- 
lation shows that even then the economy from the expansion as a 
§as is from 10 to 15 per cent., independent from that realized in 
le vaporization of its surplus moisture, and which is as much 
more. Saturated steam cannot part with any of its heat without 
becoming condensed ; and this loss, by premature condensation, 
is oft»n a very large percentage of the total amount of steam 
used. In every unit of the steam thus condensed, there are lost 
1,000 units of heat, which have been supplied by the fuel, but 
have not been utilized. Superheated steam, under the same cir- 
cumstances, might lose all ofits surplus heat, but would still exist 
as steam. 

In England, where the practical advantages of superheated 
steam are more thoroughly understood and generally acknowl- 
edged, its employment is common, and is attended with the most 
sa&factory and economical results. The steamers of the * ' Penin- 
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snlar and Oriental Steam Navigation Company** have used snpeiv 
heated steam for many years, and its Directors certify that it has 
saved them many thousand tons of coal. In this country, the 
steamers of the "Bay Line," running between Baltimore and For- 
tress Munroe, employed superheated steam with an economy of 
SO per cent, in their fuel. The steam, which was superheated by 
means of an arrangement of tubes in the uptake, was maintained 
at a temperature of 400 degrees in the cylinder ; yet a subsequent 
inspection of its interior surface, after usmg this steam for several 
months, showed it to be as smooth and polished as a mirror. The 
writer's experience in the practical application of superheated 
steam with stationary boilers has shown that where tiie steam 
was superheated by the fuel about 100 degrees above the tem- 
perature due to Its pressure (giving a temperature of 400 
degrees in the cylinder(, the saving in feed-water, or steam, was 
nearly one-third, and the economy in fuel was one-quarter, 
showmg that from five to eight per cent, of the fuel was required 
for superheating the steam genei-ated by the remainder, thereby 
increasing its efficiency nearly one-third. With this temperature 
maintained in the cylinder, by a judicious arrangement of the 
superheating apparatus, the operation of the engine was highly 
satisfactory, no water being present to necessitate the opening of 
water-cocks, or bring undue strains upon the cylinder-heads or 
connections. It is hardly necessary to add that no appreciable 
action could be observed upon the lubricants, packing, or working 
surfaces of the engine. 

The full economy due to the use of steam expansively cannot 
be realized when it is employed in the saturated condition, owing 
to its partial condensation during expansion. As heat and power 
are correlative terms, steam cannot ^rform work without the 
diminution of a portion of its heat, besides that lost by radiation. 
This heat, corresponding to the work done, may be taken from 
superheated steam without destroying its efficiency ; for it will 
still remain in the cylinder, pure and dry, to the end of the stroke. 
It can be confidently asserted, that no steam en^ne is entitled to 
that name, if it employs a mixture of water and vapor instead of 
ihe genuine article. The objections sometimes advanced on the 
score of "want of durability" in superheating apparatuses may 
be entirely removed by the exercise of a proper care in their 
construction and application, and by the allowance of a liberal 
amount of heating surface ; so that it is not necessary to subject 
the superheaters to an undue degree of heat, which would natu- 
rally tend to their destruction. These particulars faithfully com- 
plied with, it will be found that no tangible objections can be 
opposed to the employment of moderately superheated steam ; 
and, when such economical results obtain from its use, it seems 
unaccountable that it is not more generally appreciated, and that 
the manufacturing public still adhere to the ola saturated article, 
wasting by it boto their time and money. The practical advan- 
tages attending the use of superheated steam, either when used 
as power, or for heating and drying purposes, are immense ; and 
it is to be hoped that, with the increased diffusion of knowledge, 
6* 
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the old prejadices against it may be removed, while its true 
merits are openly and oniversaUy acknowledged. 

HOLLOW 8TAT-BABS FOB STEAH-BOILEBS. 

Hie safety often of many persons depends on the efficiency of 
the stay-bars of a steam-boiler ; but too often their importance » 
not sufficiently reoog^nized, or they are weaker or less numerous 
than they should be, that a little additional profit may be made by 
the boiler-maker. A still greater source of danger exists when 
they have been used, but luive become so corrod^ as to be prac- 
tically worthless ; which, from their position, is very likely to be 
the case, and without its being probable, or periiaps possible, to 
discover the change they have undergone. A very simple and 
effective way of making them proclaim their own inefficiency is 
now in use on the Northern Railway of France. They are made 
with a small bore from end to end, and thus when one of them 
eives way, or is seriously corroded, the steam or water escapes 
uirough in such a way as infallibly to attract attention. To pre- 
Tent &eir being stopped up by dust, etc., their extremities, where 
not otherwise protected, are loosely closed with wood, etc., which 
is easily blown out by the escaping steam or water. From the 
smallness and position of the bore, which is exactly in the centre, 
the rod is scarcely at all weakened by it, but the necessary strength 
may be secured by a very slight augmentation of its diameter. — 
hddUdual Observer, April, 1866. 

HOKT CEKIS RAILBOAD.—CEinitK-RAIL SYSTEM. 

On account of the long time which must yet be consumed be- 
fore the Mont Cenis Tunnel is finished, — four and a half miles yet 
remaining to be executed, — ^it is proposed to place a temporary 
track over the summit of ih& mountain. An experimental line of 
one and a fourth miles has been constructed on the most difficult 
portion of the route. By the report of Capt. Tyler, of the Boyal 
Engineers, this distance is ascended in eight and a half minutes 
wim a load of sixteen tons, though the average grade is as steep 
as one in thirteen, and at a maximum of one in twelve. The 
plan adopted to obtain adhesion is an arrangement of horizontal 
drivers biting on a central rail. This plan, though regarded 88 
new in Europe, was long ago patented and used in America. — - 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, Nov., 1865. 

A paper on the same subject was communicated to the British 
Association, in 1866, by Mr. J. B. Fell. After alluding to the 
various difficulties presented to the advance of railways by moun- 
tain ranges, and the efforts made to overcome them, it was stated 
that the use of the centre-rail was first thought' of by Messrs. 
Vignolles and Ericsson, in 1830, and proposed to be applied to the 
indines on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway ; but it was not 
put into operation. In iterance of what was then done. Baron 
Leguir, in France, the wnter, and others, also applied t^eir minds 
to a solution of the problem of constructing railways over steep 
gradients. It was not till Mr. Brassey and the writer built a 
oentre-raii ^igine, and laid down a length of line on that ^an on 
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tiie Cromford and High Peak Railway for experimental purposes, 
in 1863, that the system was put into practical operation, the 
experiments being entered into in order to satisfy the Italian GrOT- 
emment as to the feasibility of laying down a line on a similar 
{Mrinciple over one of the Alpine passes. The mean gradient of 
the firat twenty-four miles of line, from St. Midiael to Lausleburg, 
is one in sixty, with a maximum gradient of one in twelye ; the 
other twenty-four miles, the mean is one in seventeen ; and over 
the whole length there are at intervals curves of two chains radios. 
The line rises to an elevation of seven thousand feet, and is ex- 
posed in places to avalanches and heavy snow-drifts ; but it will be 
suitably protected. The system of locomotion adopted was that 
of a thurd or traction rail, on which adhesion could be obtained by 
horizontal wheels, worked by the engine in conlunction with or 
independently of the ordinary driving-wheels, which admitted of 
the weight of the engine being reduced to a minimum, while the 
pressure upon the middle rail could be carried to any required 
amount, and gradients of one in twelve worked with as much 
certainty and safety as those of one in a hundred. The centre- 
rail also furnishes the means of applying most powerful brakes 
for oontroUing the descent of the trains, and greatly diminishes the 
frictional resistance in passing round sharp curves. Besides this, 
the oentre-rail rendered it almost impossible for the train to leave 
the rails. The first experiments were tried in the Cromford and 
High Peak Railway from September, 1863, to February, 1864. 
The weight of the engine and load was from sixteen to seventeen 
tons. It never failed to take loads of from sixteen to twenty-four 
tons up gradients of one in twelve, or in woiking round curves 
of two and a half chains mdius on that incline, the brakes having 
perfect control over the train on the ascent. Certain iinprove- 
ments suggested themselves, — the boiler-power was insufficient, 
the inner machinerv too crowded and inaccessible, and the con- 
necting-rods, working at too ^reat an angle, by an irregular, 
impulsive movement, diminished the adhesion of the horizontal 
wheels. The improvements were made tmd further experiments 
conducted with special reference to the requirements of the Italian 
Government, which included three trains a day each way, the mail 
train to perform the journey at an average rate of twelve miles 
an hour, including stoppages, the speed up the steepest incline 
being seven and a half mUes an hour, while the gross weight of 
the train was to be sixteen tons. The mixed and goods trains 
were to carry forty and forty-eight tons each, wit^ two engines. 
The traffic on these trains remresented a return of £100,0(X) an- 
nually. The writer described the official trials in Italy in the 
presence of the representatives of the English, Italian, Russian, 
and Austrian Governments. The result of the trials exceeded the 
estimate both as to speed and weight of the trains, and Captain 
Tyler, who represented the Board of Trade, reported "that this 
scheme for crossing the Mont Cenis is, in my opinion, practica- 
ble, both mechanically and commercially, and that the passage of 
the mountain may thus be effected, not only with greater speed, 
certainty, and oonvenience, but also with greater safety, under 
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the present arrangements. . . . There is no difficulty in so ap- 
plying and securing that middle-rail, and making it virtually one 
contimious bar, as to preclude the possibility of accident from its 
weakness or from the failure of its fastenings ; and the only ques- 
tion to my mind is whether it would not be desirable still further 
to extend its application to gradients less steep than one in twenty- 
four, with a view to greater security, especiiUly on curved portions 
of the line." Similar favorable reports were quoted from the 
French Imperial Commissioner, while it was stated that those of 
the Italian, Russian, and Austrian Commissioners were equally 
favorable and conclusive. In November and December last, the 
French and Italian Governments granted concessions, authorizing 
the railway on the Imperial postal road over the Mont Cenis with 
a width of about thirteen English feet ; and a company has since 
been formed to carry out the undertaking. The works were cou^ 
menced in March, and the line is expected to open in May next. 

Attention was directed at some length to the conditions essen- 
tial to the success of the system, the furst of which was the em- 
ployment of different types of engines, according to the heaviness 
of the gradients ; of each of which full descriptions were given, 
with the aid of colored diagrams. The carnages, as well as the 
engines, are each furnished with four horizontal wheels, which 
have flanges underlapping the centre-rail. These ac^ both as 
guide and safety wheels, preventing tiie carriages from leaving 
the raUs, and, by guiding them lound the curves, greatly dimin- 
ish the frictional resistance and the tractive power requii-ed, 
thereby rendering it easy to reduce the weight of the engine to 
that which was necessary for producing and carrying the power 
required for the traction of the train. The economy of weight 
has been effected by a simpler arrangement of the machinery , and 
by using an improved quality of material. For the making of 
mountain lines, which are exposed at certain seasons to an unfa- 
vorable climate, from the effects of snow, frost, and fogs, it was 
desirable to devise some means of cleaning the sui'fEice of the raiH 
and for improving the state of adhesion as the trains advanced, so 
as to dispense with the use of sand. This Height be done at speeds 
from five to ten miles an hour ; ice and snow might be cleared off 
by cutters attached to the engine ; and, in se^isons of mist, new 
machinery could be probably contrived for removing that almost 
imperceptible filmof mist which dinoinishes the adhesion to nearly 
the same extent as ice. The adhesion was best in the winter, 
when the snow remained for months in a stsite of dry powder ; but 
the places where it accumulated were protected by covered ways, 
and the rails were always in good condition. 

He said that the centre-railway system was never intended to 
be worked on any except the steepest inclines, where no other 
engines could work. It would be only necessary to have a cov- 
ered way for fourteen kilometres, which would cost £40,000. One 
kilometre in the avalanche district, which was well known, would 
have to be protected by stone ; but the remainder would be pro- 
tected by wood; which was amply strong enough to resist the weight 
of from twenty to thirty feet of acoummated snow. — Beader, 1866. 
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PNEUMATIC RAILWAY. 

The Pneumatic Dispatch Company have snccessfully applied 
the principle of atmospheric pressure to the conveyance of letters 
and merchandise, and thus aflforded an opportunity of showing 
that human beings may continue without inconvenience in a closed 
tube. This removal of an apparently insuperable objection to 
atmospheric propulsioa is ver^ important, since, with a pneu- 
matic railway, the danger of accident is reduced almost to nothing. 
Collisions are impossible ; and, as the train cannot get off the line, 
tlie greatest velocity is unattended with danger. The view of 
external objects is excluded ; but this privation is little greater 
than that experienced on ordinary railways, where there are many 
cuttings, tunnels, and interposed objects. With an atmospheric 
railway, the expense of construction and maintenance are greatly 
diminished ; steep gradients and sharp curves cease to be objec- 
tionable, since an ascent of one in fifteen, or a curve of eight 
chains radius, causes no inconvenience, and great facilities are 
afforded by it for passing under rivers. 

The tubes of the Pneumatic Dispatch Company have been in 
operation for more than three years, in conveying parcels ; and the 
applicability of the system to carrying passen^rs has been amply 
demonstrated. The line of the Waterloo and Whitehall Railway 
is to cross the river just above Hunfferford Bridge. The tube is 
made in four sections of two hundred and thirty feet length each. 
The ends of these will be connected by being' introduced into 
junction chambers formed in the brick piers on which they rest, 
the joint being made water-tight. These piers do not rise as high 
as tae present river bottom, and a channel will be dredged across 
the river to receive the tubes, though tiie principal weight will be 
supp<»ted on the piers. One of the tubes is now completed &t 
the ship-building yard of Messrs. Samuda, at Poplar, five miles 
below its intended situation. It is twelve feet nine inches in diam- 
eter inside, and is of three-quarter-inch boiler-plate, surrounded 
by four rings of brick-work, which is firmly held by cement and 
flanged rings riveted to the plates. Its weight, as it lies, is nearly 
one thousand* tons. To convey it to its destination, the ends are 
to be closed by bulkheads, and then, having a buoyancv when 
in the water of about three hundred tons, it will be floated up the 
river and brought into position over its piers. An inner ring of 
bri<^-work will then be built inside it, and just enough water 
admitted to sink it upon its foundation. The joints between tiie 
tubes and piers will then be made water-tight, and the bulkheads 
removed from the ends of the tubes. The four tubes will thus form a 
great sub-aqueous bridge of four spans of two hundred and twenty- 
one feet each, the tubes resting in a channel dredged across the 
bottom of the river, but being chiefly supported upon massive 
piers which do not rise even to the river bottom. The coffer-dam 
at the Whitehall end of the line is no less than fifty-three feet 
deep. 

When the underground tunnel was finished from Holbom to 
Easton Station, a distance of two miles, a train of goods with an 
attendant was sent through the whole distance in five minutes. 
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It appears from recent experiments conducted by the London 
Pneumatic Company, that one hundred and twenty tons of goods 
can be sent through their eighteen miles of tubes every hour, at 
a cost less than one penny a ton per mile. — InteUectual Observer 
and Scientific American. 

AERIAL LOCOMOTION. 

A pamphlet has lately been published on this subject by Mr. 
Boulton, from which may be gathered Qiany interesting facts. 
After giving it as his opinion that balloons will never permit us, 
safely and at pleasure, to navigate the air, on account of the vast 
surface they present to the action of the wind, he proceeds to 
show that if the problem of aerial navigation is to be solved, the 
encumbrance of balloons must be altogether dispensed with, and 
an engine must be devised capable of lifting its own weight and 
that of an aeronaut into the air, and of continuing to exert the 
power requisite for this purpose for a considerable time. There 
is no difficulty in devising mechanical instruments for aerial pro- 
pulsion and guidance. Earlier projectors princijpally aimed at 
imitating the wings oC birds ; but since the use of the screw for 
the propulsion of steamers, the employment of a similar propeller 
for aerial locomotion naturally suggests itself. The action of such 
a contrivance is illustrated by a small toy called the Stropheore,* 
sold for the amusement of children ; when a siring pulled by the 
hand, giving a rapid rotation to a miniature propeller, causes it 
to rise in the air.' It is also illustrated by fire-works called the 
Chinese turbine, which rise similarly in the air when caused 
rapidly to revolve by the combustion of the explosive mixture. 
There is no reason to apprehend any particular difficulty in the 
mechanical adaptation of this principle to the purpose under con- 
sideration. The real difficulty lies in obtaining a suitable motive 
power, i. e,, one capable of furnishing a sufficiency of power with- 
out weight. In the case of the steam-engine, which first occurs 
to the mind as the possible agent of the propulsion, the chief ob- 
jection is the weight of the boiler, coals, and water ; that of the 
cylinder, piston, and moving parts being comparatiyely trifling. 
The caloric-engine, although dispensing with the weight of water, 
does not on the whole offer prospect of advantage. Another 
source of motive power is offered by the combustion of gas, t. «., 
by exploding a mixture of inflammable gas with atmospheric air. 
In a gas-engine constructed on this principle, the weight of the 
boiler, coals, and water necessary to the steam-engine is alto- 
gether dispensed with ; the place of these being supplied by a 
receptacle of gas, a source not of weight but lightness. There is 
one difficulty, however, viz., that if the receptacle of gas be 
large, without which long journeys would be impossible, diffi- 
culty of propulsion and guidance, as in the case of a balloon, 

* In the Stropheore we have a few Ught wings placed obUqaely aroand a central 
stem ; by the action of the hands with a string, as in a hununing-top, rotation ia 
imparted to those wiug8, and immediately the machine rises, and pierces its way 
through the air. Ho long as the motion oontinnes, this ascent is continued, because 
the air, subject to great compression) yields to impulsion before it has time to veer. 
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would be created. This evil would be remedied, though not 
without sacrifice of lightness, if a stock of petroleum were can-ied 
instead of a receptacle of gas, and the vapor of petroleum used 
instead of gas for explosion, with a due admixture of atmospheric 
air. Another source of motive power is afforded by solid explo- 
sive substances, i. e,, by compounds which on combustion gener- 
ate a large volume of gaseous products. Such are gunpowder, 
gun-cotton, ihe mixture used for rockets, etc. In case of an en- 
gine worked by such power, the weight of boiler, fuel, and water 
necessary to the steam-engine is replaced by that of the supply 
of explosive material, whereby for short journeys a great reduc- 
tion in weight is effected. There are some further considerations 
which seem to show that these powers are capable of achieving, 
to some extent, the desired result, which the steam-engine, prob- 
ably with justice, is pronounced incapable of effecting. If a very 
diminutive steam-engine could be made capable of raising itself 
into the air, a powerful steam-engine could be made to do so 
likewise ; for the ratio of weight to power is greater when the 
steam-engine is small than when it is large ; and this holds good 
in the case of most madiines or engines. Now, rockets are actu- 
ally made capable of lifting themselves into the air, and if small 
rockets can do this, surely, in accordance with the above princi- 
ple, large rockets can do so too, and in proportion to the size of 
the rocket, its power of lifting a load will increase ; and if this be 
80, it must be possible to construct a rocket, or a combination of 
rockets, capable of lifting from the ground and transporting to 
some distance the weight of a man. The weight actually lifted 
by the larger Congreve rockets is not inconsiderable ; but it is 
proper to consider that this would be greater were the power of 
the ffas brought differently into play. For the rising gas acts 
much more aavantageously when the rocket is moving at a high 
velocity than when it is stationary, — a large proportion of its 
power being wasted in the latter case. Could the power act as 
advantageously when the rocket is stationaiy as when it is 
movinff at full speed, it would be capable of lifting from the 
ground a greater weight than it actually does ; and a greater 
supply of material being lifted, an increased range of flight could 
be obtained. For this reason, a rocket, however great its power, 
would be wholly unsuited to the purpose of aerial navigation ; it 
being impossible to retard its speed without diminishing the 
power exerted by it. But no such objection exists if we conceive 
the giis to produce motion, not directly, but by means of a pro- 
peller. For the propeller may revolve at full velocity, and thus 
the maximum of available power be' brought into play, while tlie 
engine itself is moving through the air slowly or not at all. The 
same reasoning holds in reference to the Chinese turbines — i. e., 
that the ratio of weight to power would be greater when they are 
small than when they are large. And in this case, if a small tur- 
bine can lift itself into the air, a fortiori^ a large one can do so. 
Such considerations seem to show that, though the steam-engine 
may be wholly incapable of accomplishing the feat in question, 
yet that other powers now known to us are capable of effecting 
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it to some extent. Suppose, however, that this be so, the qnes- 
tion still remains:. "What range of flight could be attained by 
means of any power now known to usF" This would of course 
be limited by the quantity of material (whether petroleum, gun- 
cotton, or any other substance) which it would be possible to Hft 
into the ah' ; and experiment alone would determine this point. 
It does not seem Very bold to anticipate that a range of flight 
equal to that of a cannon-ball might be found attainable without 
much difficulty ; and if oiice such a beginning be made, improve- 
ments might be expected to follow, enabling greater distances to 
be performed. Another question is that of cost; this would, 
of course, miunly depend on the nature of the material available 
for the purposes. Could the desired object be achieved by the 
use of petroleum, the cost would be comparatively moderate ; 
while if it were necessary to employ gun-cotton, the mixture used 
for rockets, or similar explosive compounds, the cost would be 
very great. It is obvious that in any case such a means of loco- 
motion would be far more costly than those now practised on 
land and water, and wholly unfitted to compete with them for 
ordinary purposes. At the same time, it is manifest that there 
are numerous occasions, especially in warfare, where the power 
of moving in any desired direction through the air, even for very 
moderate distances, would be of great service ; and cost for the 
accomplishment of such an object would not be grudged. 



ON THE USE OF STEEL FOB EAILWAT PURPOSES. 

The application of steel to many of the purposes for which iron 
had been and is now generally used, had been limited by the 
difficulty in producing steel in sufficiently large masses, at a com- 
paratively low cost, and free from flaws, with a perfect homoge- 
neousness of material, — this seemed to present an almost insu- 
perable difficulty to its general employment. Cast-steol made by 
cementation, while possessing superior hardness, lacked tenacity ; 
if tough, it was soft; if hard, it was brittle. In 1851, however, 
Krupp, of Essen, Prussia, showed, in the London Exhibition, an 
ingot of cast-steel weighing 4,500 lbs., the heaviest then known. 
In 1862, he exhibited another one weighing twenty tons, in the 
form of a solid cylinder, nine feet high and three feet eight in- 
ches in diameter. It had been broken across to show its fracture ; 
under a good microscope it would not exhibit a single flaw. 
Since then he has repeatedly produced masses of forty tons 
weight. 

There can be no reason, at this late day, and in view of the ex- 
periments made in England and on the continent, for doubting 
the superior durability, and the ultimate superior cheapness, of 
steel rails and tires over those of iron. On our railroads it is 
theoretically correct to say that the weight of a load rests on a 
point ; but it is not practically correct. There is compression ; 
much of it in the road itself, or the rail, but some of it in the 
wheel or tire. Yet, notwithstanding that it can be demonstrated 
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that this eompression makes what would otherwise be a leyel 
road one continually up-hill, there are persons who advocate a 
yielding foundation, as there are those who insi^ on a springing 
or yielding tire. The mere fact that our ordinary locomotive tires 
must be occasionally re-turned is a sufficient refutation of their 
positicm. 

A perfectiy ri^d bed or road-way, and as rigid wheels, is the 
rule that is found by experience to be the best. Soon as a wheel 
or tire §ets ** out of round," it becomes, in operation, a hammer, 
destroying the rail. Mr. Bessemer, at a recent meeting of the 
British A^ociation at Nottingham, gave an exceedingly elaborate 
and interesting account of his own system of manufacturing 
steel, and showed the vast importance that branch of industry 
had assumed since his patent had come into working operation. 
By the old system, forty pounds of steel was the largest mass of 
metal operated upon ; but by his process as much as twenty-five 
tons could be converted into steel in one heating. It had super- 
seded iron wherever large castings were required, such as ord- 
nance of large size, locomotive and marine en^ne-cranks, rails, 
etc. He mentioned, as showing the superior durability, of steel 
rails over those of iron, that at me station at Camden Town, at a 
part of the line over which all the traffic passed, a steel rail was 
placed on one side of the line, and an iron rail on the other, and 
that seventeen faces of the iron were worn away, while the first 
face of the steel rail was still in working order. Steel rails put 
down four years ago were still in working order. The first cost 
of steel rails was, of course, much greater than that of iron, but 
compensation was found for this in tiie greater durability. 

The superintendent of one of our most successful railroads in- 
forms us that iron rails on that road average about seven or eight 
years of life. Steel rails have been recently introduced, but the 
test is not considered sufficient to afford proper data for an opin- 
ion. Steel tires have been used on the road several years, some 
of them having already run 70,000 miles, and, while costing 
double the price of iron, their durability has proved that they are 
superior to iron ones. No such performance, we are certain, can 
be recorded for iron tires. The " best iron tires " — according to 
Thomas Frosser, C. E., who has lately issued a pamphlet on this 
subject, which should be a satisfactory exhibit to our railroad men 
— ** average only 60,000 miles, during which time four of them 
will grind up one ton of rails." ^ 

It appears to be evident that our railroad companies will event- 
ually save by replacing their iron rails, iron tires, iron wheels, 
and iron locomotive ades, with those of steel, the rails to be laid 
on an unyielding and permanent foundation. Certainly, this sub- 
ject of the comparative value of iron and steel for tiiese pur- 
poses is worthy more general attention than has been given it in 
this country, especially in the construction and ** plant" of new 
lines of railways. 

The surprising results that have appeared where steel rails have 
been laid alongside of iron rails, in places subject to very heavy 
traffic, have a&eady caused their adoption on nearly all Unes for 
6 
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use near stations, and i^t all places where the way is liable to 
great deterioration. The ^eat Northern Railway has adopted 
mem for use on all their mclines, while the London and North- 
western Company have erected works of tiieir own capable of 
supplying three hundred and fifty tons of steel per week, three 
hundred of which is worked up into rails. The question is merely 
one of first-cost and interest, and it is now pretty generally con- 
ceded that steel rails at £15 per ton, lasting forty years or longer, 
are cheaper than iron at £7 10s., 'lasting eight years, especially 
when it is conadered that, on account of its superior stren^h and 
stiffness, a steel rail weighing seventy pounds to the yard is more 
than equal to an iron rau weighing eighty pounds. 

At first it was urged that steel rails, when worn out, would be 
useless from the impossibility of piling and re-rolling them, while 
oW iron rails could easily be re-woreed in any desired manner. 
An fears on this ground have, however, proved quite unnecessary, 
as numberless uses have been foimd for which the old steel rails, 
as well as the crop ends formed in their manufacture, are desired, 
so that these bring readily from £7 to £8 per ton. Among these 
uses may be mentioned rolling into plates, to be used in making 
kettles, by stamping, instead of charcoal plate ; plates for nail- 
cutting, telegraph wire manufacture, and hundreds of other pur- 
poses for which the metal is extremely valuable. Or it may be 
re-melted in the converter or otherwise, and be again produced as 
rails. As stated in my last letter, the production of steel rails in 
England already amounts to one thousand tons per week. 

The form erf rail in vogue on the Continent is the single headed, 
but, like the English, fiye inches deep. Here, also, steel is taking 
the place of iron on many lines, with a corresponding decrease in 
the expenses for renewals. 

The ** London Railway News " says : **-Mr. Williams furnishes 
spme details which will serve to show the enormous wear and tear 
to which the rails of our leading lines are subjected. On the section 
between Hatfield and London, on the Great Northern line, 57,536 
trains, carrying 17,760,926 tons, destroyed in three years the rails 
laid down in 1857. Some heavier rails, laid in 1860, were worn 
down in three years by 65,529 trains, and 13,484,661 tons. Li the 
case, however, of a section of railway between Bury and Accring- 
ton, 62,399 trains, and a gross tonnage of 12,451,784, passed over 
rails which lasted seven and a half years, or two and a half times 
as long as ttose of the Great Northern, with about an equal amount 
oi traffic. Again, at Bolton, it required 203,122 trains, and 38,- 
803,128 tons, to wear out the same description of rails in seven and 
a quarter years. The cause of this rapid wearing out of the rails 
of the Great Northern as compared with those of the other lines, 
is due, apparently, to the greater speed of the trains. In the case 
of iron rails, as in the delic£U:ely-constructed mechanism of animal 
•life, it is * the pace that kills.' 

** Two steel rails of twenty-one feet in length were laid on the 
M of May, 1862, at the Chalk Farm Bridge, side by side with two 
ordinary rails. After having out-lasted sixteen faces of the ordi- 
nary rails, the steel ones were taken up and examined, and it was 
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iband that at the expiration of three years and three months, the 
surface was evenly worn to the extent of only a little more than a 
quarter of an inch, and to all appearance they were capable of 
enduring a great deal more work. These two rails had, during 
the period of a little more than three years, been exposed to the 
traffic of 9,650,000 engines, trucks, and carriages, and 95,677,240 
tons. It is an amount of traffic equal to nearly ten times that 
wljieh destroyed the Great Northern rails above referred to in 
three years. The result <)f this trial was to induce the London 
and Northwestern to enter very extensively into the employment 
of steel rails ; and we learn from Mr. Webb that in a short time 
arrangements will be made at Crewe for the production of three 
hundred and fifty tons of steel per week, of which three hundred 
will be used for rails ; and that at the present time there are' about 
fifty miles of steel rails in use on the line, and tiiree thousand tons 
of steel-headed rails." 

An examination of the steel rails laid down two years and a half 
since in the Woodhead Tunnel of the Manchester, 'Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, resulted in a striking illustration of the rel- 
ative endurance of steel and iron rails. This tunnel is about three 
miles long, with a station at each end, where trains generally stop, 
and where the wear of the rails is extraordinary, from the starting 
of heavy trains with the aid of sand on iron constantly wet with 
drippings from the roof. The life of an iron rail at these stations 
was but about five months on one head, and three or four months 
on the other, after turning. The new rails are seventy-five pounds 
Bessemer steel, double-headed, two and a half inch face, five- 
eighths inch stem* and five inches deep. Rails were taken out at 
the places of greatest wear, at each end of the tunnel, and on 
being carefully measured and compared with the original tem- 
plates from which they were made, were found to have lost as 
nearly as possible one-eighth of an inch in the thirty months' use, 
under at least 8,000,000 tons of traffic, as computed from the books 
of the station. The rails were in admirable condition, and ^ood 
for five times as much further wear, both heads together ; making, 
in insurance phrase, an *'expectation of life " equal to fifteen 
years, or twenty times as long as that of iron. — Scieniific Ameri- 
can, 1866. 

CHILLED RAILWAY WHEELS. 

The practice with Major Palliser's shot against armm* has shown 
what are the qualities of chiUed cast-iron ; the chill, in this case, 
extending quite trough the casting. It has been demonstrated 
that it is equal in hardness to hardened steel, and that it requires 
even greater force to break or deform it. It may be that the 
startling results obtained at Shoeburyness will serve, in some 
measure, to account for the universal use of chilled railway wheels 
in America, and for the leading wheels of engines, and often for 
the driving-wheels themselves as well. It has always been the 
belief in this country that those wheels were used because they 
were cheap, and because the Americ^ms could afford nothing bet- 
ter. These wheels, before the war, cost about one and a half 
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pence per pouod, or rather less tlian £14 per ton ; and one favorite 
pattern of two feet six inch wheel, weighing nearly four hundred 
weight, was sold, ready for boring, for £2 10s. each. But so fsur 
from their cheapness having alone maintained them in use, they 
were long ago adopted on Sie Grand Trunk Railwav of Canada, 
because mey were found, upon the whole, better than wrought 
ir<m. We have before us a letter, written, in 1859, by ihe late Mr. 
A. M. Boss, engineer to the Victoria Bridge, Montreal, upon |his 
subject, and which contains this statement, a statement which we 
know to have been confirmed bv the subsequent experience of the 
engineers of the Grand Trunk Railway. In the International 
Exmbition of 1862 were a pair of chilled wheels, two feet nine 
inches in diameter, which had run upward of 150,()00 miles under 
a heaty post-office van on the Grand Trunk Railway, and, although 
worn, they were still in good condition. We need not dwell upon 
the seventy of a Canadian winter, nor explain how for months 
together the road bed — and t^ere is seldom much ballast — is 
frozen as hard as rock. 

This, if anything, would be expected to try chilled wheels ; yet 
they are regularly employed few the leading-wheels of passenger 
engines ; and breakages, although not absohitely unknown, are at 
least as infrequent as those of the best makes of English railway 
carnage-tires. 

It requires good iron for chilled wheels. That used in America 
for this branch of manufacture is mostly cold-blast charcoal iron ; 
and it has to be selected and mixed with care to obtain the proper 
qualities of strength and hardness of chiU. The chill should be 
from three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch deep, and should cover 
the whole tread and the wearing face of the flange. Chilled 
wheels reauire especial provision for cooling after being cast, so 
as to avoid internal strain from contraction. The n^eels do not 
all come out of exactly the same diameter ; but there is no diffi- 
culty in mating them in pairs of equal' diameter, the greatest varir 
ation in the diameters of a thousand two-feet*nine-inch wheels 
^ hardly exceeding one-eighth of an inch. The machinery employed 
for boring is sudi that the hole is necessarily in the centre, so that 
no eccentricity is possible. The wheels wear evenly and very 
slowly, until tSieir diameter has been reduced by nearly half an 
indi. American iron, of choice quality for chillea wheels, is now 
being taken to St. Petersburg for castmg there the wheels of all 
the carnage and wagon stock of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Railway. Heretofore the wheels for that line have been imported 
largely from the States. Our own size of wheel has never been 
adopted there ; and as the weight of disk-wheels increases in a 
higher ratio than that of the increeuse of diameter simply, we pre- 
sume that a three-feet-six-inch wheel, instead of weighing but 
five hundred weight, as in English practice, would reach six hun- 
dred weight. We learn that iron of the yroper quality for chilled 
wheels is likely to be introduced into this country, and that they 
will probably receive a fair trial. ' 

We believe that five American chilled railway wheels have 
arrived in London, and that they will be broken experimenti^y, 
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and that farther wheels of this kind will be sent over for trial 
under English rolling stock. We have samples of the iron from 
which these wheels are cast, and it is of magnificent quality. 
The fracture is a rich dark gray, medium-grained, and shows 
great toughness, the particles appearing to have been irregularly 
torn, rather than broken short off. The specific gravity ranges 
fi-om 7.25 to 7.3185, and the tensile stren^h from 32,000 to 35,- 
102 lbs., or, say, fourteen and one-half to sixteen tons per square 
inch. The iron is that known as the Salisbury cold-blast charcoal 
iron, and is worth about £10 per ton in New York. — Engineer^ 
tag, 1866. 

STEEL LOCOMOTIVE WHEELS. 

Railway companies in England have for some time largely 
employed steel as a substitute for ordinary iron, for the working 
parts of locomotives, with most satisfactory results. On heavy 
freight-lines it has been found that with the ordinary iron tires, or 
the engine-wheels, the distance run was not more th&n 90,000 
miles, — in many cases not more than 60,000 miles, — and the 
wheels require to be taken from under the engine for every 20,- 
000 or 30,000 miles run, for repairs and ** turning up." In the 
case of steel tires, however, the wheels will run 100,000 miles, 
before they require ** turning up " or repairing. The '* Railway 
News " states that the result of a very careful examination of the 
effects of wear, lead to the opinion that these wheels will run 
froin 350,000 to 500,000 miles, or equal to some twelve or fifteen 
years' work of a daily average of about one hundred miles. The 
difference of cost between the two metals is not great ; in the one 
case it ranges from £40 to £45 per ton, while the steel is about 
£55 ; the cost of labor in placing the tires being about the same in 
each case. It is confidently stated that a similar saving in point 
of wear may be made by substituting steel for iron in boilers, 
axles, cranks, eccentrics, and other portions of locomotives. — 
Mechanics' Magazine, April, 1865. 

HIGH TEMPERATURES PRODUCED BY GAS. 

There is no reason why the very highest temperatures should 
not. be produced by the combustion of gas ; and in reality it has 
been found that by regulating the supply of air and gas, and pre- 
venting the caloric evolved from being dissipated, a very great 
heat may be obtained. For this purpose, it is only necessary to 
combine a number of flames produced by Bunsen burners, but 
without permitting them to completely penetrate one another, 
and causing a draught by means of a sheet>>ir6n tube about two 
metres high. The heat, by a proper management of the flame, 
and by the products of combustion being made to act on both 
sides of the refractory envelope within which the substance to be 
operated on is placed, becomes extremely powerful. With such 
an a^^rangemont it was found that two square metres of gas, burned 
under a pressure of five or six centimetres of water, fused six 
hundred and seventy grammes of silver in fifteen minutes; an4 
6* 
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five hundred grammes of yery ii^asible oast*kon in thirty vom* 
vibBB.'^Inidlectual Observer, March, 1866. 

♦ 

PETBOLEUM AS A FUEL. 

Mr. C. J. Richardson has so far succeeded in utilizing petrole* 
mn as a steam fuel for marine engines, that at a recent trial of 
Ids improved petroleum boiler, at Woolwich Dockyard, the most 
favorable results are said to have accrued. It is reported that 
tiie boiler vi^>orized about three thousand pounds of water, at the 
rate of thirteen and a half pounds to one pound of fuel, in about 
three hours, the lowest class of English coal bein^ used. Petro- 
leum is the exact opposite of coal ; it is slow burning, permitting 
little waste, requiring a small fire-box and no ash-pit. An ash, 
the petroleum coke, forms itself on the surface of the grate, and 
is of great service to the combustion. After a few tons of the oil 
are burned, this would become several inches in thickness, and 
form a porous grate better than any that could be manu£Eu;tured 
for the purpose. — Hechanicsi^ Magazine, Jan,, 1866. 

SIEMENS' BEGENEBATIYE GAS PUBNACES. 

Although this furnace has been described in the « Annual of 
Scientific Discovery" for 1864, the facts elicited are so important 
and suggestive, that attention may be called to them again. 
The pomts of special interest are, Ist, the extremely high tem- 
perature which can be obtained, and which, in fact, is limited 
only by the nature of the materials employed in the construction 
of the furnace; and 2d, the p^ossibihty of emplopng at wiH 
either an oxydizing or a reducing atmosphere. The furnaces 
have been applied to puddling and re-heating, and, no doubt, will 
soon be extensively used in metallurgical processes. It is well 
worth while to determine by direct experiment, on a large aoale, 
whether the rich iron ores of Lake Champlain, Lake Superior, 
and Missouri, cannot be directly reduced to the metallic state by 
heating them to a sufiiciently high temperature in the chamber 
of a Siemens^ furnace, and then changin^the gaseous mixture in 
the furnace to a reducing condition. This would, in fact, be 
blooming upon a large scale, and would perhaps avoid the inoon«' 
venience and expense of blooming in the small way, which, in 
spite of the superior quality of the iron produced, has been almost 
wholly superseded by the cheaper process of puddling. Exper- 
iment onfy can determine whether fluxes can be used with ad- 
vanta^ in blooming in this manner, when poorer ores are em- 
ploved. Ores of copper could doubtless be roasted and reduced 
m tumaces of this construction, and, with some additions to the 
original plan, the sulphurous acid formed during the roasting 
might be directly converted into sulphuric acid in leaden cham- 
bers. But it is for the metallurgy of iron that the new furnaces 
will probably be found most advantageous. As the temperaturo ' 
attainable is extremely high, it may even be found practicable to 
melt the malleable iron formed by the direct redaotion of the ord» 
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the walls of the fire-chamber beinff Ihied with lime, as more re- 
fractory than fire-clay. But even if this should not be realized, it 
is at least probable that the earthy impurities of the ore would be 
reduced to a peculiarly fluid condition, so that the blooms could 
be easily treated under the hammer and brought into the form of 
malleable iron. There is hardly a branch of manufacture in 
which heat is employed upon the large scale in which furnaces on 
^e regeneratiye principle would not find an application. Small 
gas furnaces could be made upon the same principle, for labora- 
tory use and for various processes in the arts, using ordinary city 
pas as fuel, instead of gas produced by a special furnace. The 
high temperature obtained m Gk)re^s gas furnaces appears to be 
due to the heating of the air and gas oefore they mix in combus- 
tion. — American Journal of Science^ May, 1865. 

8M0K£-00NSUMINa APPARATUS. 

M. Emile Martin, id a work published in London, in 1865, de- 
scribes his improved steam-generating apparatus. The leading 
idea is the use of two fire-places, and, therefore, double firing. 
From the upper part of each fire-place tubular flues rise up to a 
chamber within the boiler; from this chamber descend one or 
more flues, at whose lower portion is a perforated grating of fire- 
clay, on which there is constantly kept a quantity of glowing fuel ; 
below this is a space communicating with a chimney into which 
the products of combustion are exhausted by means of a fan or 
other contrivance for producing a draught. In order to try the 
plan, the Great Eastern Raflway Company applied it to an old 
locomotive, working as a stationary engine at the Stratford sta- 
tion. This old boner, with M. Martin's apparatus, was able to 
provide with steam an engine of a hundred horse-power, and 
with an economy of thirty-three to forty per cent, over the fifty- 
horse boilers close by. These boilers are still in good condition, 
and the advantage over them, obtained by the old locomotive- 
boiler ftirnished with this apparatus, seems mainly due to the 
consumption of smoke obtained by the latter. The work also 
contains a report from two engineers, shovnng that, by means of 
this arrangement, ten pounds of water were evaporated by the 
use of onlj one pound of fuel, exclusive of the fuel used for 
getting up steam. A new locomotive on this plan was in process 
of construction. — London Mechanics^ Magazine, Feb,, 1865. 

AMOByS SMOKE-CONSUMINa FURNACE. 

Mr. Jonathan Amory, of Boston, Mass., who has devoted many 
years to the perfection of a smoke-consuming furnace, has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet on the subject, from which the following 
are extracts : — 

•* The subject of the economical application of heat for the pro- 
duction of steam may be said, without exaggeration, to be the 
most important for the consideratiion of every large manufactpr- 
^S* ftgrioultnral, and mercantUe community ; and (me, too, thei 
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most neglected, as far as practice is concerned. The cost of fuel 
annually required in the United States for mechanical and manu- 
facturing purposes, and principally for the generation of steam 
(leaving out of the calculation the immense amount used in do- 
mestic economy), has been estimated fit $60,000,000. Estimating 
it at only $50,000,000, any improvement which would save even 
one-quarter of this sum (or $12,500,000) would add so much t<t 
the national wealth, by largely extending many branches of pro- 
ductive industry, and rendering profitable many enterprises now 
languishing ana poorly remunerative. The many different kinds 
of furnaces and boilers now in use, in this country and in Eurc^^ 
like the many infallible cures for dangerous diseases, only show 
that all are iniperfect, and that no one is entitied to the full confi- 
dence of the public. 

•* No one can deny that the prevention and consumption of 
smoke are very desirable, both from a sanitary and an economics^ 
point of view. The principles of chemistry, and practical expe- 
rience, show that the prevention of smoke and the perfect com- 
bustion of fuel are synonymous ; or, in other words, that smoke 
is carbon escaping unconsumed from the chimney, and so much 
lost fuel. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are thus annuallj 
thrown away, at a time, too, when strict economy ought to be 
the rule. It is not exaggerating to say tiiat one-half of the fuel 
used for generating steam in this country would, with the use of 
proper furnaces, perform the same service now derived from the 
whole, as at present used. 

** The idea that we cann6t have fire without smoke is not true 
of a well-constructed funiace, after the fire is once well kindled. 
Many attempts'have been made to solve this smoke problem, but 
all have failed, more or less completely, from inattention to the 
laws of perfect combustion, the variable products according to 
the fuel, the want of svstem in the management of the furnace, 
and, above all, from the failure to bring the due proportion of 
air into contact with the combustible gases. Various devices have 
been employed, both in Europe and this country, to arrest or 
delay the gases of imperfect combustion in their passage to the 
chimney, by different kinds of bridges, generally of nre-brick, 
behind and near the fire; and various imperfect attempts have 
been made to admit a certain quantity of air behind these bridges, 
to secure a more perfect combustion, diminishing, however, to a 
certain extent, the heat by the admission of the cold air. Even 
with these, in England, there has been secured a saving of thirty- 
three per cent. 

** As a preliminary to perfect combusticm, a proper amount of 
grate-surface, and a boiler of sufficient size, are of the first neces- 
sity ; as, witii too small a fire-surface, and a boiler so small as to 
require constant forcing, perfect combustion and its resultant 
economy are out of the question." ' 

After showing the proper proportions of grate-bars to boiler- 
surface, the heating properties of various kmds of fuel, and the 
proper amount of air to be supplied fc»: perfect combustion, he 
goes on to say : — 
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** In the best double-flued and doufole-ftimaced English boilers, 
about one square inch of permanent air-opening, behind th» 
bridge, is necessary for every square foot of grate-Imr, — air pass- 
ing as usual through the grate-bars from the ash-pit, and often 
trough holes in the fumaee door. In the 'Amory^ furnace, a 
three to six-inch pipe is ample, conveying heated air to the cavity 
of the curves, the ash-pit door (and me holes in the furnace 
door, if necessary) being closed, after the fires have been well 
kindled, — a ve^ much less open air-space than in the best Eng- 
lish furnaces. With an insufficient amount of air, if bituminous 
coal or pine wood be used, the too-compact fire being supplied 
only through the grate-bars, the ^ases pass quickly and uncon^ 
sumed through the flues, with a thick volume of dark smoke by 
the chimney. Enough air only should be admitted to convert the 
carbon of the fuel into carbonic acid by its oxygen, the hydrogen 
being converted into water in the shape of vapor. In this con- 
dition of a furnace, the products of combustion become invisible, 
so that we may justly conclude thai, smoke is the measure and 
gauge of imperfect combustion. 

'* Some tumace-makers admitted air through the furnace-doors 
Ijy a few large, or many small openings ; others, behind the bridge ; 
but, in every case, cold air. In the * Amory ' furnace, at a proper 
distance from the fire, is placed a combustion, . or reverberatmff 
chamber of concavo-convex hollow u*on curves, concave toward 
the fire, when a single one is used, and the length of grate-bars is 
sufficient to admit the loss of so much fire-surface ; the curve on 
the level of and just behind the fire; — concave toward each 
other when two are used, above and at a greater or less distance 
from the fire. Between the curved iron plates (best made of 
boiler-plate one-eighth or one-sixth of an inch thick) is a hollow 
space, communicating underneath with each, into which air is 
received, heated by passing through a pipe introduced through 
the boiler, or otherwise, the air communicating with the fire- 
chamber by several openings on the concave surfaces. It is also 
necessary that the anterior curve be lower than the posterior, 
to insure and facilitate the revolving of the gases in the chamber. 

" The principles of this furnace have for several years been 
applied to locomotive, stationary, house, and steamboat furnaces, 
with the most satisfactory results, as liie testimonials appended 
will show ; and it is confidently recommended to engineers, ma- 
diipists, and builders, as meriting all that is claimed for it in 
the saving of fuel and the consumption of smoke. 

"This furnace neither di*aws the air through the fuel by tbe 
production of a partial vacuum behind it from high temperature 
and rarefaction m the chimney, nor forces air through it by com-» 
pression, or other meohaaiical contrivance, before the fuel, — the 
first exceedingly wasteful, and the second inconvenient and un- 
necessary; but it secures a most perfect combustion and free- 
dom from smoke, by the retention and reverberation of the gas- 
eous products in a circular chamber, in which a due amount of 
heated air is introduced, converting, in this way, much carbonic 
oxide (usually escaping by the chimney) into carbonic acid gas, 
•and thus saving a great amount of calonc. 
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'* The three pc^ts of the patent are, — 1st, Retention of the nn- 
consumed gases. 2d, Beverberaticm by a circular chamber of 

E roper relative height in the two curves. 3d, A due supply of 
eated air in the chamber, and between its plates, doing away 
with draft in front and from below, after the fire is once kindle^ 
affording safety from fire by closed furnace doors, freedom from 
water which would put out the fires (by closed ash-pit), and pre- 
servation of iron in locomotives by the constant current of the 
burning gases in the chamber.^^ 

It is claimed that, by this furnace, a saving of twenty to forty 
per cent, in ftiel is effected, and that with fuel even of the poorest 
quality. 

ON IRON SHIPS. 

Mr. William Fairbaim communicates to the *' Quarterly Journal 
of Science," for AprU, 1866, a paper on the loss of the ** London" 
steamship, which foundered at sea on a voyage to Australia, &om 
which the following are extracts : 

** The introduction of iron for the purposes of ship-building has 
^ven greatly increased strength, and afforded facilities for obtain- 
ing new forms, which, aided by the power of steam, have insured 
a rate of speed in vessels never before attained in naval history. 
It has, moreover, furnished the naval architect with a material of 
immense value as regards construction ; and its careful distribu- 
tion in the shax)e of ribs, frames, and the sheathing of vessels, 
cannot be too hiffhly appreciated. As compared with the best 
English oak, it edibits four times its power of resistance ; and it 
has, in addition, the double advantage of being almost perfectly 
homogeneous and free from the defects of open joints, which, in 
the case of the planking of wooden vessels, require to be caulked. 
With all these advantages, iron constructions are surrounded wit^ 
many dangers, when entrusted to the care and superintendence of 
incompetent persons. In such hands there invariably^ exists a 
want of proportion in the formation of iron vessels, which exhibit 
defective powers of resistance, and such other abnormal condi- 
tions as mi^ht prove destructive to the efficiency and ultimate 
security of the structure. It is of importance to take into account 
the forms or lines of least resistance, such as a fine entrance at the 
bows, and an equally clear run at the stem, if high speed is to be 
obtained. The forms advantageous for vessels navigating rivers 
and smooth water are not so in those intended for long sea- 
voyages, and having to contend with the waves of the Atlantic. It 
i» questionable, in the latter, whether or not some slight sacrifices 
should be made to speed, and some modification effected in the form 
of the bows and stem, in order to meet all the requirements of a 
safe and convenient vessel intended for the double purpose of 
carrying passengers and cargo. The safety and success of a ves- 
sel do not depend so much on its speed as upon its sea-going 
properties and sound construction. If, for example, we take one 
of the present iron clippers, with her sharp bows and fine propor- 
tions, I am of opinion that she is neither the safest nor me best 
description of vessel to contend with a heavy sea in foul weather. 
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In the iSi^ place, she is a diver, which cuts into the sea and rises 
witii difficulty from a bath, which covers her decks with water as 
she pitches from sea to sea. Repeated immersicms of this kind are 
exceedingly uncomfortable to those on board, and cause the ship 
to lift some tons of water before her buoyancy is restored to meet 
the next and every other succeeding wave into which she plunges 
in a rolling sea. I think it is the duty of every ship-builder to 
approximate as closely as possible to the lines of least resistance, 
which, in my opinion, ought to be carried to the utmost limits in 
smooth water, but in smooth water only. It may not be out of 
place to suggest that all passenger and emigrant ships should be 
modified in their construction, so as to give increased displace- 
ment at the bows and stem, but more particularly at the bows» 
where they require buoyancy, having to encounter the force of a 
large body of water rushing over them and scouring the decks 
from stem to stem. For several years I have endeavored to im- 
press upon the minds of naval architects the necessity of increased 
strength on the upper deck of sea-going vessels, in order to bal- 
ance me forces of tension and compression, and the double bottoms 
on the cellular principle of construction. The ultimate strength 
of a vessel is the resistance of its weakest part, and this being the 
case, it is evident that it is of little or no value to have a strong 
double bottom if the deck is liable to be torn asunder by the alter- 
nate strains of a vessel pitching at sea. That these strains, often 
repeated, lead to fracture does not admit of a doubt, and it has 
been proved by experiment, that, under these circumstances, time 
13 the only element in the endurance of the structure ; and this 
varies according to the intensity with which the strains are pro- 
duced. I am convinced that heretofore the decks .have been the 
weakest parts, and that several iron vessels have broken ri^ht in 
two from the constant working of alternate strains at midships 
along the line of the decks.'^ 

HYDKAULIC-LIFT GKAVING-DOCK. 

Mr. Edwin Clark has described to the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers the plans adopted by him at the Victoria (London) Graving- 
Docks. The principle of these docks is to provide a single lifting 
pit, out of which the vessels may be raised bodily on pontoons, 
which afterward float them in shaUow water to a convenient berth 
for ^-avinff purposes. The ships are raised by hydraulic presses, 
the idea of which appears to have been derived from the presses 
employed in raising the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, 
designed under Mr. Clark's superintendence. At the Victoria 
Docks, the depth of water in the lift-pit is twenty-seven feet ; that 
over the rest of the dock is only six feet. In raising a vessel, one 
of the pontoons is brought over the lift-pit, filled with water, and 
sunk. The vessel is then floated in over the pontoon, and the 
pontoon and vessel raised together by the hydraulic presses. 
Wnen at a sufficient altitude, the water is drawn off from the pon- 
toon, which then floats the vessel to its berth in the shallow water. 
The whole operation of lifting occupies only about half an hour, 
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and the lifting-pit is then ready for tiie recepticoi of another veseel. 
At the Victoria Docks there are thirty-two presses, with ten-inch 
rams, having a stroke of twenty-five feet. This, with a water 
INressnre of two tons per circular inch, gives a total lifting power 
of 6,400 tons, less the weight of crossheads, rams, etc., amounting 
to six hundred and twenty tons. — Popular Science Beoiew, Apru^ 
1866. 

COBK SPRINGS. 

The use of cork instead of India-rubber as a support for freight 
ears and similar heavy vehicles, would not, a priori, seem very 
promising, from ordinary impressions of its properties. The isork 
used for such springs is of the commonest description, harsh, bard, 
and full of fissures ; it is cut into disks of about ei^ht inches diam* 
eter, each pierced with a central hole. Previous, however, to cut- 
ting, it is soaked in a mixture of molasses and water, which givea 
it some softness, and renders it permanently moist. A number of 
these cork disks are placed in a cylindrical cast-iron box, a fiat 
iron lid or disk is placed over them, and by hydraulic pressure i^ 
forced down so as to reduce the thickness to one-half. A bolt is 
then run through box, corks, and cover, at the centre, and a nut 
being screwed on this holds all ia place, when the press is 
relieved, and the box of compressed cork, disks, or cork spring, is 
ready for use. One of these springs, placed in a testing machme» 
under a weight of 20,000 pounds, showed an elasticity suggestive 
of compressed air in a condensing pump. One would expect, from 
ihe appearance of the material, that, under heavy pressure, it 
would be pulverized or split into shreds, especially H this pressure 
was assisted by violent shocks ; but, in fact, no such action takea 
place. A pressure which destroys India-rubber, causing it to split 
up and lose its elasticitv, leaves the cork unimpaired ; and, with 
the machinery in use, it has even been impossible, with any press- 
ure attainable, to injure the cork, even when areas of but one 
inch were acted upon. — Joumcd of Franklin Institute, May, 1866. 



ON THE PEESEBVATION OF WOOD, IN DAMP AND WET PLACES. 

In 1846, 80,000 sleepers, of the most penshable woods, impreg- 
nated, by Boucherie's process, with sulphate of copper, were laid 
down on French railways ; after nine years exposure, they were 
found as perfect as when laid. We would suggest washing out 
the sap with water, which would not coagulate its albumen : the 
solution would appropriately follow. Both of the last named 
processes are comparatively cheap ; it costs less than creosotin^, 
by one shilling per sleeper. The unpleasant odor of creosote is 
greatly against its use for lumber for dwellings ; pyrolignite of 
Son is offensive, and also highly inflammable ; the affinity of the 
chlorides for water keeps the structure into which they are intro- 
duced wet, and they also coiTode the iron-work. Sulphate ©f 
copper is free from these objections, and is cheaper than the 
chlorides, and seeiAs preferable for protecting wooden structm*es 
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agdnst dry rot in damp sitaatioiis, like mines, vaults, and the 
basements of buildings. 

The surface of all timber exposed to alternations of wetness 
and dryness ^adually wastes away, becoming dark colored or 
black. This is really a slow combustion, but is commonly called 
wet rot, or simply rot. Other conditions being the same, the 
most dense and resinous woods longest resist decomposition. 
Hence the superior durability of the neart wood, in which the 
pores have been partly filled with lignin, over the open sapwood ; 
and of dense oak and lignumvitae over light poplar and willow. 
Density and resinousness exclude water ; therefore our preserva- 
tives should increase those qualities in the timber. Fixed oils 
fill up the pores and increase the density ; the essential oils resin- 
ify, and furnish an impermeable coating ; but pitch or dead oil 
possesses advantages over all known substances for the protection 
of wood against changes of humidity. According to Professor 
Letheby ("Civil Engineers' Journal," vol. 23), dead oil, 1st, 
coagulates albuminous substances; 2d, absorbs and appropri- 
ates the oxygen in the pores, and so protects from eremacausis ; 
Sd, resinifies in the pores of the wood, and thus shuts out both air 
and moisture ; and 4th, acts as a poison to lower forms of animal 
and vegetable life, and so protects the wood from all parasites. 
These properties specially fit it for impregnating timber exposed 
to alternations of wet and dry states, ais, indeed, some of them do 
for situations constantly damp and wet. Dead oil is distilled from 
coal tar, of which it constitutes about .30, and boils between 39d° 
and 470° Fahr. Its antiseptic quality resides in the creosote it 
contains. One of the components of the latter, carbolic acid 
(phenic acid, phenol) C^ H* O^, the most powerful antiseptio 
known, is able at once to arrest the decay of every kind of organic 
matter. Professor Letheby estimates tms acid at one-half to six 
per cent, of the oil. Bethell's process subjects the timber and 
dead oil, enclosed in huge iron tanks, to a pressure varying from 
one hundred to two hundred pounds per square inch, about 
twelve hours : from eight to twelve pounds of oil are thus in- 
jected into each cubic foot of wood. Lumber thus prepared is 
not affected by exposure to air and water, and requires no paint- 
ing. Four pence the cubic foot is estimated as the probable 
expense of tins process. 

Though we have not to guard against decay, when* timber is 
constantly wet in salt water, the Teredo navcdis, a moUusk of the 
family Tubicolaria (Lam.) soon reduces to ruin any unprotected 
submarine construction of common woods. None of our native 
timbers are exempt from these inroads. The teredo never perfo- 
rates below the surface of the sea-bottom, and probably does little 
injury below low-water mark ; its food is the borings of the wood. 
Poisoning the timber does not protect from the teredo, the con- 
stant motion of sea-water soon diluting and washing away the 
small quantity of soluble poison with which the wood has been 
injected. Thorough creosoting the wood, with ten pounds of 
dead oil per cubic foot, is a complete protection against the 
teredo. 

7 
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Another destroyer of submarine wooden constmoUons is Lim- 
noria terebrans j another moUusk, resembling the sowbug... It 
pierces the hardest woods, and its perforations seem merely to 
serve as the animal^s dwelling-place. The only successful pro- 
tection seems to be the mechanical one of studding the surface 
thickly with broad-headed iron nails ; oxydation rapidly fills up 
the interstices between the heads, and the outside of the timber 
becomes coated with an impenetrable crust, so that the presence 
of the nails is hardly necessary. — Journal of ihe Franklin ItuU- 
tute, Nov,, 1866. 

METRICAL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASUBES. 

The subject of a decimal system of measure resolves itself into 
two parts, — the desirability of a decimal system, and the standard 
of measure to be adopted as the unit ; the first of which may now 
be considered settled, and the principle definitely adopted in this 
country, the use of decimal measures being now legalized by a 
recent act of Parliament. But the second part of the subject, the 
standard of measure, is still open, and is of very great impor- 
tance ; the consideration of it involves two preliminary scientific 
questions, and two practical conditions to bo fulfilled. 

In respect to the first scientific question, — as to the standard 
that can be replaced best in case of being lost, — there is no real 
choice between the metre and the inch ; for the metre having been 
originally determined by measuring part of a ouadrant of the 
earth^s circumference, its length was also referred to the seconds 
pendulum for facility of repeating the measurement; and the 
mch being obtained from the seconds pendulum, both the metre 
and the inch are thus verified by the same means : indeed, the 
relation between them being once established, any means of 
verification is equally available for both. In regard to tlie second 
scientific question, — as to the standard that is most universal in 
the chai*acter of its basis, — the supposed advantage of the metre, 
as an even fraction of the quadrant, has been proved by the results 
of more accurate measurement to be a mistake, its actual length 
being an uneven fraction of the quadrant, iust as the inch is an 
uneven fraction of the pendulum ; and the length of the quadi*ant 
itself being different in different longitudes, there is therefore no 
choice between the metre and the inch, in respect of universality 
of its basis. The present legal standard of measure in this coun- 
try is an individual metallic yard measure, independent of any 
reference to another source ; and the metre is similarly a continu- 
ation or copy of an original standard metre which is now known 
to differ from the exact measure that it was intended to represent 
of the quadrant. There is no practical advantage, however, as 
regards accuracy, in depending upon copying for the preservation 
of a standard ; for, by Mr. Whitworth's process of contact meas- 
urement, the accuracy in copying len^hs can now be canied as 
far as one millionth of an inch, which is a higher approximation 
than can yet be attained in measuring the length of a pendulum 
or an arc of the earth^s circumference. 
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The first practical condition to be fulfilled by the standard r>{ 
measure is that it shall be the one best suited for use in decimal 
subdividon ; and this point is to be determined by the relative 
practical convenience or inconvenience of its principal subdivi- 
sions and multiples. In connection with mechanical engineering 
work, the inch has a special qualification for the standard of 
measure, since its subdivisions and multiples predominate in the 
dimensions of the parts of machinerv ; it is the basis on which 
the various machines and engines made in this country have been 
constructed, and on which are founded calculations of strength 
of materials, sectional areas, -steam pressure, power, velocity, 
capacity, and weight ; so that the mechanical engineer may be 
said to think in inches, calculate in inches, and work in inches. 
For the classes of work in which the finer measurements are 
required, such as rifle-bores, wire and metal gauges, etc., the de- 
sired decree of accuracy is readily and conveniently expressed in 
thousandths of an inch ; whilst the millimetre, the smallest subdi- 
vision of the metre-scale, not-bein^ smaller than the one-twenty- ^ 
sixth of an inch, requires the addition of two places of decimals to ' 
give the same degree of accuracy. This is a practical advantage 
of importance in favor of the inch as the unit of measure, since 
^mensions to one-thousandth of an inch are now required in 
re^lar use in mathematical work. Moreover, by taking as the 
umt the lowest of the present denominations, — the inch, — any 
longer dimensions on the present scale can be exactiy expressed 
in lite decimal system without fractional remainders. The second 
practical condition attaching to the standard of measure is that it 
shall be the one most extensively in use alreadv, so as to involve 
the least alteration of existing measures ; and, in addition to a 
preponderance in the population now using the inch over that now 
using the metre, the former includes the great machinery produo- 
ers, whose work already exists in such large <][uantities in all parts 
of the world, in the form of engines, machinery, railway plant 
and tools ; and the difficulties in me way of a change to the metre 
in this country appear, therefore, so insuperable, as to amount 
practically to a prohibition of a decimal system, if it is to be based 
on the metre. 

For larger dimensions, the most convenient decimal change 
would be the adoption of a ten-inch foot ; and the larger measures 
being already multiples of the inch, their decimal adaptation to 
the inch would be at least easier than their entire alteration to the 
metre standard. It is also very desirable that the present weights 
and measures of capacity should be reduced to decimal systems ; 
and it is considered that they can practically be based as readily 
upon the inch, as the standard of measure, as upon the metre, in 
the same way as with the definition of the metre or the inch. 

In a discussion which followed the reading of this paper, the metre 
as the standard unit of decimal measure, in preference to the inch, 
was advocated by a deputation from the International Decimal 
Association, who concurred in considering that the question of the 
standard of measure depended upon the fulfilment of the practical 
condition which had been stated ; that the standard should be the 
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one best suited for use in decimal subdivisions, and the one most 
extensively adopted already. As regarded decimal subdivision, 
the results of inquiries made by the Association had l^d them to 
recommend the metre as adapted for the greatest variety of mea- 
surements, and for the most numerous cases likely to occur in 
daily life, and to conclude that the inch did not in itself offer any 
advantage above the metre, even to mechanical en^neers, since 
accuracy of measurement depended not on the sc^ue, but on the 
measuring instiTiment employed, which ought to be applicable to 
any scale; and the miUimetre had been already tried to some 
extent in this country, and was found convenient and suitable for 
mechanical work. In reference to the extent of population adopt- 
ing the metre or the inch, it was believed that the numerical pre- 
ponderance was already in favor of the former, and was steadily 
mcreasing by the more general adoption of the metre in other 
countries ; and the simplicity and convenience of the metre system, 
bot^ for measures and weights, were urged, together with the 
great importance of facilitating international communications, 
which were now so much interbred with by the incongruity, of 
the systems in use. — Mr. John Febnie, of Leeds ^ in London 
Mechanics^ Magazine, Fdyruary, 1865. 

At the meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, held in 
Washington, D. C, in January, 1866, the Committee on Uniform 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage, made the following report, 
wMon was adopted by the Academy, and ordered to be communir 
cated to the Treasmy Department, and to the Congressional Com- 
mittee having charge of the «ame subject: **The committee are 
in favor of adopting ultimately a decimal system, and in their 
opinion the metrical system of weights and measures, though not 
without defects, is, all things considered, the best in use. The 
committee therefore suggest that the Academy recommend to 
Congress to authorize and encourage by law the introduction and 
use of the metrical system of weights and measures ; and, with a 
view to familiarize the people with the system, the Academy re- 
oommend that provision be made by law for the immediate manu- 
facture and distribution to the custom-houses and States of metri- 
cal standards of weights and measures ; to introduce the system 
into the post-of&ces, by making a single letter weigh fifteen grains 
instead of foui*teen and seventeen-hundredths, or half an ounce ; 
and to cause the new cent and two-cent pieces to be so coined that 
t^ey shall weigh respectively five and ten grams, and that their 
diameter shall be made to bear a determinate and simple ratio to 
the metrical unit of length.^ 

CONVERSION OF CAST-IRON INTO STEEL. 

M. Graly-Cazalat, as reported in the "London Chemical News,'' 
No. 320, has communicated a new process for quickly and eco- 
nomicallv converting imy mass of cast-iron into steel, which he 
accomplishes by passing superheated steam into the fused iron. 
In traversing the mass the steam is decomposed ; the oxygen 
bums progressively the carbon and oxide of iron, while the hy- 
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drogen combines with and removes the sulphur, phosphorus, and 
other metalloids which render the steel brittle. When the color 
of the flame at the top of the mass indicates a proper amount of 
deicarburation, the steel is run out. He operates either in a cupola 
orareverberatory furnace of his own construction, in which the 
waste heat from the furnace is utilized to produce the steam. 
There has always been a difficulty in knowing when to stop the 
decarburating current, the process often being carried too far; 
but this author says common steel can always be regularly pro- 
duced by completely decarburating the cast-iron and then adding 
ten per cent, of spathic cast-iron, which restores to the iron the 
amount of carbon necessary to effect the conversion into steel. 
By a peculiar contrivance, the author shuts off the current of su- 
perheated steam from the metal and passes it into the chimney, 
where it serves to increase the draft, and thus leaves the steel in 
a state of tranquil fusion for about fifteen minutes, by which he 
gets a perfectly homogeneous mass. To remove bubbles in his 
castings he has a very ingenious device. A cannon, for example, 
being cast, while the metal is still hot and soft, he covers the mould 
hermetically with a sort of hat, from the top of which rises a pipe, 
in which is placed six or ten grammes of a mixture of eighty parts 
of saltpetre and twenty parts of charcoal. By opening a stop- 
cock the powder is allowed to fall on the metal, where it gets 
ignited, producing a large quantity of gas which exerts pressure 
on all parts of the casting, removing the bubbles and increasing 
the tenacity of the metal. 

HARD AND TUNGSTEN IRON. 

M. Gaudin reports, that while experimenting in an ordinary 
cupola furnace, by melting iron at a very high temperature with 
phosphate of iron and peroxide of manganese, he succeeded in 
obtaining a species of iron, very hard and forgeable, but turning 
well, ana applicable to the manufacture of pieces which require 
great strength and hardpess. The metal is remarkably sonorous, 
and might perhaps be applied to the casting of bells. A still 
harder metal may be produced by the addition of tungsten to 
ordinary cast-iron ; this tungsten-iron is said to surpass every- 
thing previously known as a material for cutting rocks, and that 
crystals of it will cut glass as easily as the diamond. — Jour, 
8oc. Arts, No. 685, 1866. 

SEPARATING PHOSPHORUS FROH HETALS. 

It is well known that phosphorus is a substance which prevents 
the production of pure qualities of iron and other metals, and all 
attempts to remove the same have hitherto failed. Mr. Carl H. 
L. Wintzer, of Hanover, has found that chlorine gas and chloride 
of calcium are adapted to obtain the desired result. Chlorine 
gas, as a simple element, does not decompose, and chloride of 
oaldum is the only combination thereof, which, at the different 
7* 
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de^es of temperature which occur in practical metallargy, 
neither volatilizes nor decomposes unless another agent be intro- 
duced. Other known combinations of chlorine, as chloride of 
magnesium, decompose even at the boiling-point of water; 
chloride of sodium becomes volatile at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. 

Mr. Wintzer therefore employs chlorine gas and chloride of 
calcium for the removal of phosphorus, in processes of melting 
ores and in the treatment of metallur^cal products. He makes 
use of this gas and the salt in blast furnaces, as well as in the 
process of puddling, refining, and re-casting, and in any kind of 
furnace and in all processes of melting, applying the gas direct 
or adding the prepared salt (chloride of calcium) in any con*- 
venient form ; or, employing solutions containing muriatic acid, 
with the simultaneous use of lime or calcareous substances, by 
which process chloride of calcium is formed at the moment of its 
application. Through the effect of chlorine gas and chloride of 
calcium on phosphatic ores and metals, volatile combinations of 
phosphorus are formed, and thereby the phosphorus is removed. 
The process is as follows : In smelting an ore of iron or other 
metal containing phosphorus as an impurity, the operator charges 
into the smelting-furnace, with the ore, chloride of calcium, in the 
proportion of from five to twenty-five parts, by weight, for each 
part of phosphorus found by analysis to be contained in the ore ; 
and, in other respects, the smelting operation, is conducted in the 
ordinary manner. The resulting metal will be found much more 
free from phosphorus than if the ore had been smelted without 
the addition of chloride of calcium. In place of adding the 
chloride of calcium direct, lime and muriatic acid majr be mixed 
separately with the ore, or may be otherwise applied m combina- 
tion. It is more convenient, however, to employ chloride of 
calcium ready formed. Or, in place of employing chloride of 
calcium, chlorine gas may be used ; the ^as may be mixed with 
air and forced as a blast through the ignited charge in the fur- 
nace, or the gas itself may be blown through the melted metal 
after it is tapped out of the furnace. The quantity of chlorine 
thus applied should be from three to fifteen times the weight of 
the phosphorus contained in the ore or metal. Chloride of calcium 
or chlorine may be applied in a similar manner when remelting 
iron or other metals, when it is desired to separate phosphorus 
therefrom. Phosphorus can thus be separated from all metals 
to which a strong red heat can conveniently be applied ; more 
especially, however, it is applicable to the treatment of iron and 
copper. — Mechanics' Magazine, 

PUBIFICATION OF IRON FROM PHOSPHORUS AND SULPHUR. 

According to Dr. Adolphe Gurt, of Bonn, Prussia, iron may be 
purified from phosphorus by means of silica. He asserts that if, 
m smelting phosphoriferous iron ores, enough silica be included 
in the furnace-charge to form a highly silicious slag, the phospho- 
rus contained in the ore will have its condition changed from the 
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crystalKne state, in which, he says, *• it exists originally In the ore, 
to an amorphous state, in which it is readily eliminated from pig- 
iron during conversion either into malleable iron or into steel.'' 
The same gentleman alleges that iron may be entirely freed from 
sulphur by means of lead. The lead ** may be applied," he says, 
** either to pig-iron which is to be puddled, either before or during 
the puddling process ; or to iron which is to be refined, or in 
process of being refined, in conmion refinery furnaces, or in re- 
verberatory furnaces ; or to pig-iron for casting ; or to iron to be 
treated by the pneumatic process, for the production of either 
homogeneous iron or steel ; or to the materials used in making 
cast-steel by the pot or other process of melting.'' In any case 
the lead is to be added to the iron while the latter is in a molten 
state, and is to be "brought by any suitable means as much as 
possible into contact with the whole of the melted iron." — M&' 
ehanics' Magazine, 

ON SODIUM AMALGAMATION. 

Mr. Henry Wurtz publishes, in ** Silliman's Journal " for March, 
1866, a communication on the process of sodium amalgamation, 
discovered and patented by mmself, which is of great practi- 
cal value in metallurgy and the arts. His invention consists in 
imparting to quicksilver a greatly enhanced adhesion, attraction, 
or affinity for other metals and for its own substance, by adding to 
it a minute quantity of one of the highly electro-positive metals 
sodium, potassium, etc. It is applicable in all arts and opera- 
tions in which amalgamation bv quicksilver can be made avail- 
able to separate or extract gold, silver, or other precious metals 
from their ores — in all operations in which amalgamation by 
quicksilver, in conjunction with reducing metals, such as iron or 
zinc, can be made available in recovering metals from their soluble 
or insoluble saline compounds ; such as silver from its sulphate, 
chloride, or hypo-sulphate ; lead from its sulphate or chloride ; 

fold from its cnloride or other solution — in the mercuriaJiza- 
on of metallic surfaces in general : for instance, in the amalga- 
mation of the surfaces^of zinc in voltaic batteries ; of the surfaces 
of copper plates, pans, etc., used in the saving of gold from its 
ores — in the more convenient transportation of quicksilver, by the 
reduction thereof into solid forms. 

From experiments made and reported by Prof. Silliman, this 
disbovery has proved of great value in the extracting of gold from 
its ores. An interesting series of experiments with sodium-amal- 
gam, in the treatment of auriferous ores, has been conducted under 
Sie superintendence of Prof. Silliman, and the results obtained have 
been highly satisfactory. He states that, having at his disposal a 
considerable quantity of California gold quartz from a mine in Cal- 
averas county, he proposed to Mr. Wurtz to subject these ores to 
his method of amalgamation, under conditions subject to control, 
both as expressing the actual value of the material experimented on, 
as well as giving the value of the results and the loss in the process. 
The crushmg and grinding was effected in the apparatus of Mr. 
Dodge, of New York ; which, doing its work dry, gives unusual 
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facilities for exactness. The details obtained in these experi- 
ments, as to the degree of comminution reached by this apparatus, 
have been very carefully worked out, but are reserved for a 
future communication, having no bearing on the subject now 
before us, althou^ believed to be of value to the art of ore- 
dressing. After detailing the several experiments which were 
actually concluded. Professor Silliman observes, that the exper- 
iments are still in progress, but the results show that, with un- 
aided mercury, the ffom saved is less than six^ per cent, of the 
whole quantity of g^d known to be present. Ln one experiment 
less than forty per cent, was saved, while, by the aid of the amal- 
gam of sodium the saving is increased to eighty per cent., or an 
increase of more than twenty per cent., leadmg to the reasonable 
expectation that, in the large way, at least eighty per cent, of the 
gold present in a given case may be saved, and, in many oases. 
Where the gold is coarse and free, that even better results thaa 
this may be attained. The first experiment detaUed, in which a 
different amal^mating apparatus was used, gave results suipris- 
ingly close. He does not think the barrel as good a form of ap- 
paratus for this description of amalgamation as some one of the 
numerous forms of pan now in use. It was employed in these 
experiments simply because it was a convenient means of treat- 
ing small quantities of ore in making comparative experiments. 
Experiments in California, under his direction, have been set on 
foot upon a scale of magnitude adequate to test the value of this 
discovery, in the metallurgy of gold, in a satisfactory manner, the 
results of which may now be looked for at no distant day. With 
regard to the mode in which the sodium acts. Professor Silliman 
remarks that the action of the sodium in this case appears to be 
in a manner electrical, by placing the mercury in a highly elec- 
tro-positive condition towards the electro-negative gold, seeming 
to give some reason for the term magnetic amalgam, adopted by 
Mr. Wurtz, as th€i trade-mark of the alloy. The (quantity of 
sodium is entirely too small to allow of the supposition that it 
acts by its chemical affinities. It is well known to chemists that 
the metallic sulphides are decomposed by amalgam of sodium ; 
but no one supposes that an inventor could be found so Quixotic 
in his chemical notions as to seriously^ propose the use of sodium 
amalgam as a means of effecting the reduction of the sulphides 
of silver, etc., since not less than one equivalent of sodium would 
be required to set at liberty one equivalent of silver. The use of 
the sodium amalgam for silver amalgamation must depend, if 
found really useful in the large way in the silver reduction 
process (wmch still remains to be proven), upon a like power of 
electrical action to that seen in its action on gold, and also on the 
weU-known power of preventing the granulation (flouring) of 
mercury, or on saving the mercury when thus changed. Indeed, 
tliere is good reason for believing that a most important part is 
played by the sodium amalgam in this last particular. The amal- 

fam of gold or silver is very liable, as every mill-man knows to 
is loss, to granulate and disappear from the plates of the battery, 
or from the riffles, after it has been formed. If this granulation 
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takes place, it is almost impossible, by the existing modes of 
amalgamation, to reeoyer tiie minute particles which float off 
with the currents of water, and are lost. The action of the sodium 
in recovering the mercury which has passed into this condition is, 
perhaps, its most remarkable propeity. — Mining Journal, 1866. 



SODIUH AMALGAM. 

T^is is now likely to be superseded by a far less expensive, and, 
it appears, not less useful material. Caustic soda has not only 
been found quite as effective as sodium amalgam, but it is contested 
that the sodium in the amalgam actually assumes the form of 
caustic soda before producing its effect. A very simple experi- 
ment will show the efficiency of the soda. If a finely pulverized 
metallic powder is thrown into water, no amount of stirring will 
cause it to fall to the bottom of the vessel ; it is rendered specifi- 
cally lighter than the fluid by the coating of air which adheres to 
it. But if a very small quantity of caustic soda or potash is added, 
it will soon descend from the surface to the bottom. It is sup- 
posed that the minute particles of mercury also, and of gold, are 
prevented from coming into contact by a coating of air, which the 
alkali removes in a way not yet ascertained. The potash or soda 
must not be allowed to lose its causticity by exposure to the air, 
or it will be ineffective, having become a carbonate. — Intellectual 
Observer, Sept,, 1866. 

SIMPLE MODE OF MANUFACTUBING SULPHURIC ACID. 

The necessity for large and costly leaden chambers has rendered 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid both troublesome and expen- 
sive. A method of producing it, in which the use of leaden 
chambers is dispensed with, not only greatly facilitates the pro- 
cess, but affords a product which possesses the important advan- 
tage of being altogether free from contamination by lead. Should 
it be found to answer for industrial purposes, it will constitute a 
very important improvement on the method so long in use. It 
consists in transmitting the acid fumes, formed in the ordinary 
way, through a series of earthenware cylinders, which are piled 
up and arranged in such a way as to form a number of columns, 
filled with coke, and communicating with one another. Straw is 
introduced into them as required ; and the acid vapors being con- 
densed by the coke, they trickle down into a reservoir placed 
beneath for the purpose of receiving them. The acid liquid thus 
obtained is concentrated in the usuS way. 



NEW SAPBTT LIGHT FOE COAL MIKES. 

MM. Dumas and Benoit have been making some experiments 
in the French collieries on the application of electricity as an 
illuminating power in ** fiery " coal mines. Voltaic electricity has 
been proposed on several occasions, as a means of giving light to 
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tiie collier in dangerous places ; but, tinder the (nrdinary condi* 
tions, it has not been found practicable to emploj it. Dumas and 
Benoit propose to apply Rhumkorff *s coil machine and Greissler^s 
tubes ; to use, indeed, those tubes, with their beautiful auroral 
l^ht, as a miner^s lamp. 

The tube, it is now generally known, is filled with some highly 
rarefied ^as, and platmum wires are hermetically sealed into the 
ends. When the discharges from -a Rhumkorff^s coil apparatus 
are passed through this tube, it becomes filled with a mild, aiffusive 
light, which lasts as lon^ as the discharges pass through the rare- 
fied medium. This li^t is unaccompanied by heat ; it cannot, 
tiierefore, under any circumstances, explode the fire-damp of our 
coal mines. 

This new ** safety lamp *'* consists essentially of a cylindrical zinc 
vessel about six inches hi^h and four inches in diameter, which 
encloses a porous vessel holding a cylinder of carbon. A solution 
of the bichromate of potash is pmced within the porous cell« and di- 
lute sulphuric acid without it. This battery is secured by a wooden 
cover, which is, by means of India-rubber packing, made to fit 
closely. Then there are a Rhumkorff^s coil and condenser, and a 
Geissler^s tube. This tube is arranged into a conical coil, so that 
a large surface of light is secured within a small space. Of course, 
the objection to this will be the cumbrous character of the machine 
and its adjuncts. Dumas and Benoit think they have answered 
this objection by the very ingenious arrangement which they have 
secured. We are assured that the weight of the glass case does 
not exceed two pounds, and that of the other parts of the apnara- 
ths is not more than twelve pounds. That there are many aavan- 
tages in this electrical lamp cannot be denied. But we doubt if 
so delicate a machine can be entrusted to the hands of colliers. 
Under circumstances of danger, such a lamp as this would prove 
of the highest value. As Dumas and Benoit are makingr practical 
trials of their ** cold light," as they call it, we shall, it they are 
successful, hear more of this interesting application. 

The Institute of France has given me inventors a prize of one 
thousand francs for the ingenuity of their plan. We understand 
that some trials have been made in the Newcastle collieries. The 
objection raised by the miners is, tiiat the light is a "glimmer," — . 
not a steady illumination. — Beader, 

HYDBAUUO HACHINE FOB CUTTmO COAL; 

This macTiine, by W. E. Carratt, has now been at work for two 
years. It does not dispense with labor, but it performs the under- 
cutting, which was a most laborious operation, either in the end 
or face of the coal, in a more efficient and economic manner 
than the miner can do it himself. By it the size of the coal is im- 
proved, the amount of slack reduced, and a single seam will 
yield more by one thousand tons of coal per acre, than when 
worked by hand-labor. The machine undercuts its ** holes," or 
•*kirves," with one man and one boy as attendants, aiid completes 
the work, with once going over, at the rate of fifteen yards per 
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hour. Each machine uses thirty gallons of water per minute, at 
about three hundred pounds pressure, according to the hardness of 
the substance to be acted upon. The machine, when in operation, 
fixes itself dead fast upon the rails during the cutting strike, and 
releases itself at the back or return stroke, and traverses forwards 
the requisite amount for the next cut without any manual labor. 
No percussive action results from the machine, either against 
the roof or into the coal, but simply a concentrated pressure, pro- 
ducing a steady reciprocating motion, at fifteen strokes per minute. 
There is, consequently, no dust nor noise, and little wear and 
tear. For the same reason, when cutting pyrites, the tools throw 
out ' no sparks, and the workmen can hear any movement in the 
coal or roof. The price of a machine, a working model of which 
is at the Industrial Exhibition, is stated to be £125. 

STEAM FIBE-PROOF SAFE. 

Rev. Rufus S. Sanborn, of Wisconsin, exhibited to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technoloffy, in December, 1866, and described 
a model of a steam fire-proof safe, of his invention. The nature 
of this invention consists in placing one or more boxes, or unfilled 
safes, one within the other, the outside case being filled or other- 
wise in the ordinary way, and these inner boxes detached from 
one another and the outside case by means of flanges or spurs, so 
as to form air-chambers all around said inside box or boxes, and 
into these air-chambers are inserted metallic vessels for holding 
water, with simple steam-valves, which will be opened so as to 
allow the steam to escape when the heat of the inside of the safe 
shall become sufficient for that purpose. 

This steam saturates the air-chambers, and its surplus escapes 
by the doors, so as to keep the temperature of the mside of the 
safe about that of boiling water, in wWch temperature none of the 
papers of the inside box can either bum or char so long as any 
steam can be maintained. 

By a peculiar arrangement of a succession of these vessels, one 
exhausts after another, and thus for a long time there is the most 
complete protection, in addition to the other protection which the 
filling and air-chambers afford. He gave a history of the experi- 
ments which had led to the above result, and stated that the safe 
was soon to have a public trial. In an ordinary-sized safe, the 
moist filling would save an hour in absorbing heat before the heat 
could penetrate to the interior. Such a safe would hold fifteen 
gallons of water, which, under the arrangement described, would 
take a v^ long time for the entire escape of the steam. 

At a trial held soon afterward, this safe was submitted to a heat 
so intense as to melt the knobs on the door, and was kept exter- 
nally red hot for nearljr four hours : papers in the interior were 
taken out entirely uninjured, and only a gill of water vaporized ; 
while those in a safe by one of the best makers, submitted to the . 
same trial, were badly charred, as well as the whole interior wood- 
work, and in another hour would have been destroyed. 
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A BEHARKABLE SOLVENT. 

It is now discovered, it appears, that if a piece of copper be dis- 
solved in ammonia, a solvent will be obtained, not only forlignine, 
the most important principle of all woody fibre, such as cotton, 
flax, paper, etc., but also for substances derived from the animal 
kingdom, such as wool and silk. By the solution of any of these, 
an excellent cement and water-proofer is said to be formed ; and, 
what is equally important, if cotton fabrics be saturated with the 
solution of wool, they will be enabled to take the dyes, such as 
the lac dye and cochmeal, hitherto suited to woolleri goods only. 
Hydriodide of ammonia, we may also observe, was not long since 
discovered to be an equally remarkable solvent of the most refrac- 
tory, or, at least, insoluble mineral substances. Now it is an inter- 
estmg circumstance that ammonia, according to Van Helmont, 
and other old chemists and alchemists, was one of the requisite 
materials in the formation of the ** alkahest,^ or ''universal sol- 
vent," of the ancient sages. 



THE MAGNESIUM LAMP. 

A lamp for the purpose of burning the wire has been invented by 
Mr. A. Grant. He seeks to make magnesium cheaper than tie 
best stearine, and states that by burning a strip of zinc in conjunc- 
tion with two strips of magnesium, he is able to reduce the cost 
of the light two-thirds. He even predicts that magnesium will 
become as cheap as zinc, and that in the course of time it will be 
possible to illuminate a street a mile long at the rate of a half- 
penny an hour. It is not a small thing to be able to record that 
photography is no longer dependent upon the action of the sun. 
The value of magnesmm as an illuminator for the purpose of 
** signalling" is obvious. The portable nature of the contrivance, 
and its perfect immunity from risk of explosion, together with 
some other evident advantages, render its vivid light all the more 
practically valuable. It may be used with advantage on the 
stage. — CivU Engineers^ and Architects^ Journal^ Jan,, 1865. 

Four wires, weighing three grains per foot, each burning at the 
rate of eight inches per minute, or eight gi-ains in that time, give 
a light equal to two hundred and eighty-eight sperm candles, or 
twenty-one and one-quarter Argand gas-burners. At this rate of 
consumption, one ounce of wire, costing six dollars and fifty cents, 
would last an hour. — Franklin Journal, Nov,, 1865. 

Several arrangements have been devised, more or less ingen- 
ious, to burn the metal in the form of wire or ribbon ; but the 
great difficulty in all such arrangements has been, that it required 
clockwork to feed it forward. In order to avoid this difficulty, 
Mr. Larkin, after many trials, has succeeded in constnictiAff a 
magnesium lamp, a specimen of which we describe. The dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of these lamps is, that they burn magne- 
sium in the form of powder, instead of ribbon or wire ; and that 
they do not depend on clockwork or any similar extraneous mo- 
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tive-pow«r-for their action. The metallic powder is contained in 
a large reservoir, having a small orifice at the bottom, through 
which the powder falls simply by its own gravity, like sand in an 
hour-glass. In order that a suficient orifice may be used, and to 
facilitate the steady flow of the powder, it is mixed with a quan- 
tity of fine sand or other diluting material, the proportion of pow- 
der to sand being varied according to the amount of light re- 
quired. After leaving the orifice of the reservoir, the stream of 
metallic powder and sand falls freely through a metal tube, into 
the upper end of which a small stream of ordinary gas is also 
introduced. The mingled streams of powder and of gas thus flow 
down the tube aad escape together at its mouth, where they are 
ignited, and continue burning with a brilliant flame as long as 
l£e supply of gas and metal is maintained. As the metal becomes 
consumed, the ssmd with which it was mixed falls harmless into 
a receptacle provided for it, while the fumes are entirely carried 
away by a small tube-chimney into the outer atnK)sphere. Im- 
mediately below the orifice, there is a valve, to either regulate the 
quantity, or entirely arrest the flow of the metallic powder, which 
valve may be opened and shut at pleasure. When it is desired 
to light itie lamp, the gas is first tmned on, just sufficiently to 
produce a very small jet at the mouth of the tube, which small jet, 
being once kindled, may be allowed to bum any convenient time, 
until the moment the magnesium light is required. All that is 
then needed is to turn on the metallic powder; which instantly de- 
scends and becomes ignited as it passes through the burning gas. 
This action of turning on and off the metallic powder may be re- 
peated, without putting out the gas, as often and as quickly as 
desired; so that, in addition to the ordinary purposes to which 
lamps are applied, an instant or an intermittent light of great 
brilliancy, suitable for signals or for light-houses, may be very 
simply produced with certainty of effect, and without the smallest 
waste of metal. Mr. Larkin explained that the lamp could be 
made to suspend from the roof, in place of an ordinary gas sun- 
light, and arrangements could also be made for its use in signals 
and for li^t-houses. The greatest difficulty was the price of the 
metal ; but only about four years had elapsed since the produc- 
tion of the metal in any quantity by Mr. Sonstadt, and the 
demand for it hitherto had been a fancy one. Mr. Larkin said 
that the cost of burning magnesium in the lamp which he exhib- 
ited would, at its present price, be about £1 an hour, and that no 
difficulty whatever was 'experienced in reducing the magnesium 
to powaer. — British Association Beport, 1866. 

PARAFFIN FOB WATEEr-PKOOFINQ. . 

About three years ago, Dr. Stenhouse took out a patent for ren- 
dering leather and various textile and felted fabrics water-proof, 
by means of paraffin ; it was found, however, that paraffin alone, 
especially when applied to fabrics, became, to a considerable ex- 
tent, detached from the fibre of the cloth after a short time, owing 
to Its great tendency to crystallize. The presence, however, <^ 
S 
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even a small quantity of drying-oil causes ihe paraffin to adhere 
much more firmly to the texture of the cloth, fbom the oil ^adu- 
ally becoming converted into a tenacious resin by absorption of 
oxygen. Paraffin is now first melted with the requisite quantity 
of drying oil and cast into blocks ; it can then be applied to fari- 
rics, by rubbing them over with a block of it, either cold or 

fently warmed ; or the mixture may be melted and laid on with a 
rush, the complete impregnation being effected by subsequently 
passing it between hot rollers. When applied to cloth thus, it 
renders it very repellant to water, though pervious to air. Cloth 
paraffined in this manner forms an excellent basis for such arti- 
cles as capes, tarpaulins, etc., wMdi require to be made quite 
impervious by subsequently coating them with drying-oil, the 
paraffin, in a great measure, preventing the injurious influence of 
drying-oil on the fibre of the cloth. The mixture can also be 
very advantageously applied to the various kinds of leather ; one 
of the most convenient ways of effecting this is to coat the arti- 
cles with the composition, and then to gently heat them until it is 
entirely absort)eA. When leather is thus impregnated, it is not 
only rendered perfectly water-proof, but also stronger and more 
durable ; boots and shoes are rendered very firm without losing 
their elasticity; it therefore not only makes them exceedingly 
durable, but does not interfere with their polish, which, on the 
whole, it rather improves. The superiority of paraffin over most 
other materials, for some kinds of water-proofing, consists in its 
comparative cheapness, in being easily applied, ^nd in not mate- 
rially altering the color of fabrics, which, in the case of light 
shades and white cloth, is of considerable importance. — I^actieal 
Mechanics^ JoumcU, April, 1866. 

UNOLEUM MANUFACTUEE. 

The manufacture of this new and interesting material, which 
threatens to rival the India-rubber trade in the multiplicity and 
utility of its application, is based on the invention of Mr. Fred- 
erick Walton, whose patents are now worked by the Linoleum 
Manufacturing Company at Staines, and 45 Cannon Street, West. 
The word linoleum is derived from linum (linseed) and oleum 
(oil), from which products the new substance is made. The lin- 
seed oil of commerce is solidified or **oxydized" by the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, by which process it becomes changed into a semi- 
resinous substance. It is then combined, "at a strong heat, with 
resinous ^ums and other ingredients ; and the* substance thus 
obtained has all the appearance and many of the properties of 
India-mbber, 

Those who are conversant with the uses of the pliable elastic 
gums readily perceive the wide field of usefulness that any 
material possessing such propeifees is designed to occupy, more 
especially as the price of the new substance is much lower than 
India-rubber or gutta-percha. Linoleum can also be dissolved 
into a varnish or cement in the same manner as India-rubber, and 
in this form can be employed in the manufacture of material for 
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water-proof clothing. As a varnish or paint for protecting iron 
or wood, or for coating ships' bottoms, it is said to be adnurably 
adapted, as it dries rapidly, in fifteen or twenty minutes, and ad- 
heres with singular tenacity. As a cement for uniting substances, 
such as wood with iron, or wood with wood, it is veiy eflfective, 
and has similar properties to the marine glue made from India- 
rubber and shellac. Singularly enough, linoleum can also be 
Tulcanized or hardened by exposure to heat. By this means it is 
made as hard as the hardest woods, and rendered capable of re- 
ceiving a high polish without the aid of varnish or any other 
extraneous substance. In this condition it can be filed, planed, 
or turned as easily as wood, and employed in many of the vari- 
ous ways for which wood is used. Or it can be moulded in heated 
dies to any desired form, as, for example, flax-spinners' bosses, 
sheaves for ships' blocks, surgical-instrument handles, picture 
frames, mouldings, veneers to imitate marble, ivory, ebony, and 
other woods. Combined with emery, it forms a grinding-wheel 
having extraordinary cutting or abrasive power. Very dissim- 
ilar are some of the uses to which the new substance can be 
applied. Carriage-aprons, cart-sheeting, sail-covers, reticules, 
tarpauling, printers' blankets, gas-pipes, telegraph supports, 
washable felt carpets, table-covers, paints for carriages or for 
printing floor-cloth, or enamels of any color for enameling pa- 
pier-mach6 or metals. These are only some of the many uses to 
which linoleum may be applied. 

The manufacture has, however, hitherto been chiefly confined 
to the development of the floor-cloth trade, for which the new 
material has proved itself well adapted. Linoleum floor-cloth is 
produced by combining the linoleum with ground or powdered 
cork, which is rolled on to a stout canvas, the back of the canvas 
being afterward water-proofed with a cement or varnish made 
from the solidified or oxydized oil, before referred to. The com- 
bined fabric so manufactured is then printed by means of blocks, 
in every variety of pattern, in the ordinary way. The floor-cloth 
thus produced is pliable, and comparatively noiseless to walk upon. 
It washes well, preserves its color, and can be rolled up like any 
ordinary carpet. Besides i)eing very durable, — the component 
parts being almost indestructible except by fire, — it will not de- 
compose by heat or exposure to the sun or air, as is the case with 
India-rubber. It is thei'efore better adapted than that substance 
for hot climates. To the chemist, engineer, and' manufacturer, 
linoleum offers quite a new substance for experiment; and, no 
doubt, as it becomes better known, the various uses to which it 
may be applied will be more fully developed and appreciated. 
The patentees, we understand, are prepared to grant licenses for 
the manufacture of some of its applications, such as varnishes, 
cements, and the hard compounds above mentioned. Important 
results may, liierefore, follow the introduction of this new and 
valuable substance." — Mechanics^ Magazine. 
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FABEESmS. 

While considerable attention is being given to gun-cotton an3 
nitroleum, a somewhat similar substance is gradually making its 
way as an article of ordinary domestic use, entirely free from 
danger, and possessing such advantages as are likely to secure its 
general adoption. In the manufacture of Parkesine, fibrous veg- 
etable matter of any and every kind — cotton and flax waste, and 
old rags, being, from their cheapness, the favorite materials — 
may be employed. These are first dissolved by acids, and they 
then yield what chemists call pyroxyline. Pyroxyline, however, 
.as its name implies, is highly inflammable, and indeed explosive, 
like gun-cotton ; and this dangerous qualification has to be neu- 
tralized. Mr. Parkes effects this by the introduction of either of 
various chemical ingredients, as iodide of cadmium, tungstate of 
soda, chloride of zinc, gelatins, several carbonates, sulphates, and 
phosphates. Collodion (as used by photographers) , when evap- 
orated so as to leave a solid residue, has been employed in the 
Production of Parkesine ; but it was found by far too expensive, 
'he substances which have given the best results with the pyroxy- 
line are nitro-benzole, anihne, and glacial acetic acid. By the 
use of various proportions of these substances, all consistencies 
of Parkesine, from the solid to the fluid form, may be obtained. 
The applications of Parkesine are, of course, as numerous as its 
forms are various. In the fluid form, it is available for waters 
proofing fabrics; and in this way it is very serviceable. In a 

Elastic state, Parkesine is useful in making tubes, etc., and for 
isulating telegraph wires. Where hardness and toughness are 
required, these desiderata are arrived at by the admixture of oils 
prepared with chloride of sulphur, which latter solidifies and 
makes them (the oils) non-adhesive. Again, by the use of resins, 
gums, stearin, tar, etc., modified preparations of the invention 
may be made to suit special applications. Parkesine, indeed, is a 
most accomodating material ; and may be made as hard and brittle 
as glass, or as fluid and yielding as cream, and of every interme- 
diate consistency. It may have elasticity imparted to it to almost 
any extent or degree, and in this stft-te it is likely to become a 
dangerous rival to India-rubber and gutta-percha, inasmuch as it 
will become, if it be not now, far cheaper than those usefiil arti- 
cles of commerce, and answer almost all their uses equally well. 
Vulcanized India-rubber will find a sturdy competitor in Parkes- 
ine, for it may be manufactured with less of brittleness, quite as 
much hardness, and at a lower cost than that tediously manipu- 
lated substance. There is no refuse in the manufacture, the cmps 
and cuttings being capable of re-manufacture with the greatest 
facility. Parkesine will take any color, and may be given any 
degree of hardness; it may be made to imitate tortoise-shell, 
marble, malachite, or amber ; and can be cut with a saw, turned 
in the lathe, planed, carved, engraved, stamped between dies, 
rolled into thick or thin sheets, worked into screws, shaped into 
mouldings or cornices, etc. It is susceptible of a high polish, 
agreeable to the touch, and not disagreeable in smell. At a tem- 
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perature of 340° Fahr., it is coDsamed, without flame, being decom- 
posed and passing off as dense smoke, leaving but a dark colored 
ashy residue behmd. It is now being manufactured for a variety 
of purposes, and is daily becoming more extensively known. — 
Mining Journal. 

At the 1865 meeting of the British Association, Mr. Owen Ro- 
land read a paper on Farkesine. This substance derives its name 
from its inventor, Mr. Alexander Parkes, of Birmingham, Eng. 
It is used for a great variety of purposes, and possesses properties 
akin to gutta-percha and India-rubber, and may be made easily 
into any shape and of any color. Gun-cotton is used in its manu- 
facture as a basis ; but many other materials are also introduced, 
solvents, oils, cotton-waste, etc. Cotton, not readily explosive, is 
the most desirable ; chloride of zinc is also used to prevent rapid 
combustion. The solvent, invented by Mr. Parkes is applicable 
chiefly for India-rubber solutions, eutta-percha, and a number of 
gums. The several varieties of Parkesine are made by mixing 
Siese substances in definite proportions. Mr. Roland considered it 
more valuable as an insulating material than India-rubber, gutta- 
percha, or any other combination hitherto used for this purpose. 
It is enormously strong, being capable of supporting a nule of its 
own weight, while it possesses the great qualification of beinff 
joined, in case of fracture, with a strength equal to the origin^ 
substance. It is not affected even by acids ; and immersion in sea- 
water four years did not deteriorate its qualities. In dry heat, at 
212° Fahr., it remains electrically perfect, and it is not softened at 
even a higher temperature. 

INDIA-BUBBEB FOB MABINB CABLES. 

At the Nottingham (1866) meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science (Section of Physical Science), 
Mr. Hooper read a paper on the electrical and mechanical prop- 
erties of his India-rubber for submarine cables. He reduces the 
general coatings of India-rubber by means of heat to one perfectly 
omogeneous coating, separated by a film of vulcanized India- 
rubber. The advantages claimed are, durability and resistance to 
mechanical injury, permanency of insulation at high temperatures, 
impermeability under long immersion and pressure in water, free- 
dom from defects in manufacture, and high state of insulation 
with diminished induction. One hundred and fifty miles of this 
wire have been sent to India, and the insulation per nautical mile 
is about forty times better tiian that of the Persian Gulf core. 

PAPEB FBOU WOOD. 

The manufacture of white pj^er from wood is now quite a 
success at the Manayunk Wood-pulp Works, Pennsylvania. The 
wood used is that of the Liriodendron tvlipifera, Linn., in Tulip 
poplar, and Ahies canadensis^ Michx, or Hemlock spruce. It is 
brought to the works as ordinary cord- wood, and is cut into chips 
by means of two immense nuichines having cutters attached to 
8* 
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rotatory discs, capable of cutting thirty to forty cords of wood in 
twenty-four hours. These chips are conveyed in wagons to the 
boiling-house, and placed in boilers, where the reduction to pulp 
is effected. The pulp thus reduced is then conveyed to pulp- 
engines, is worked in these engines, and run through cleaning- 
machines. From the cleaning-machines, the pulp is taken to the 
bleacWng-house. After having been bleached, it is then ready to 
be made into paper, in the same way as other pulp. Excellent 
white printing paper, very good for newspapers, and at a price of 
three cents per pound less than is charged for the same quality 
of paper made from rags, is manufactured from this pulp at the 
Flat-rock Paper Mills, adjacent to the pulp-works. The wood- 
pidp must, however, be mixed witli about twenty per cent, of 
straw-pulp, this mixture improving the quality of the pap^. 
These works have been so successful that the price of paper for 
newspapers has declined three cents a pound since they have been 
in operation. This is a very great step in the progress of those 
arts which contribute so greatly to our comfort and civilization. 



PROCESSES FOB PEESEBVINa MEAT. 

In an official report laid before Parliament on the preparation 
of beef in South America, for the English market, three methods, 
proposed by Prof. Morgan of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Dublin, Baron Von Liebig of Munich, and Mr. Sloper of Lon- 
don, are to effect this end. 

Mr. Morgan^s process is based on forced infiltration, using the 
circulatonr system of the bod^ as a means of introduction into the 
tissues of the animal, bv injection, as detailed in the ''Annual 
of Scientific Discovery" for 1865, pp. 62-53. The process is simple 
and efficacious ; by it an ox can be preserved in ten minutes, usmg 
from twelve to fourteen gallons of the fluid. 

Liebig^s process differs essentially from the former ; for the meal, 
instead of being preserved whole, is reduced to an essence, to be 
used in making soups. The concentration is carried to such an 
extent that thirty-three pounds of meat are reduced to one pound 
of essence, and we alimentary matter of an entire ox is contained 
in eight pounds of this preparation, making over one thousand 
• basins of good strong soup. 

It is a question of some importance whether cattle driven to the 
pen in a semi-wild state, which are thrown into a violent state <rf 
excitement on the approach of man, can afford nutritious meat, 
and can be salted without parting with by far the greater portion 
of such nutriment as they oontiun, and becoming aSnost valuelcKSS 
as food, if not altogether unwholesome. 

Another attempt is being made to bring to Europe the immense, 
supply of good meat wasted in South America. Mr. Liebert of 
Hamburg has attempted the manufacture of Liebig^s ** extraotum 
camis" at Fray Bentos, in Uruguay, and sends home about 4,000 
pounds yearly. He is now increasing his establishments, has oon- 
duded a contract with the British Admhraky, and hopes sooa to 
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supply the extract at sixteen shillings a ponnd. Each pound is 
the equivalent of one hundred and thirty pounds of meat, and will 
furnish broth for one hundred and twenty-eight men. The ex- 
tract in its best state is absolutely free from fat or gelatine, and is 
now used very largely in continental hospitals. 

The process for preparing ** extractum camis," given in Lie- 
big's ** Familiar Letters on Chemistry," is as follows : Chopped 
meat, deprived of all fat, is boiled for half an hour with ei^ht or 
ten times its weight in water, which suffices to dissolve fOl the 
active ingredients. The decoction must, before it is evaporated, 
be most carefully cleansed ftom all fat (which would become ran- 
cid), and the evaporation must be conducted in the water-bath. 
The extract of meat is never hard and brittle, but soft ; and it 
strongly attracts moisture from the atmosphere. The boiling of 
the meat in the first instance may be carried on in clean copper 
vessels ; but for the evaporation of the soup, vessels of porcelain 
should be used. Liebig's process for making beef-tea is as follows : 
Raw beef (recently kiSed) one-half pound, distilled water twenty- 
two and one-half ounces, common salt fifty grains, dilute hydro- 
chloric acid sixteen drops ; macerate the beef, chopped very fine, 
in the water, eto., for an hour and a half; strain off through a fine 
hair-sieve ; take two tumblers daOy. 

The following letter from Baron Liebig is taken from the ** Lon- 
don Lancet '^t — 

** Sm, — I see that rather contradictory views are expressed by 
-different English writers on the value of the extract of meat, some 
taking it to be a complete and compendious substitute for meat» 
whilst others assert that it has no nutritive value whatever. The 
truth, as is usually the case, lies in the middle ; and as I was the 
first who entered more fiiUy into the chemistry of meat, I may be 
allowed shortly to state the results of my investigations, as far as 
the extractum camis as a nutriment is concerned. 

**Meat, as it comes from the butcher, contains two different 
series of compounds. The first consists of the so-called albumi- 
nous principles (t. «., fibrin and albumen), and of glue-forming 
memtouies. Of these, fibrin and albumen have a mg^ nutritive 
value, although not, if t^en by themselves. The second series 
consists of crystallizable substances, viz., creatin, creatinin, sarcin, 
which are exclusively to be found in meat ; further of non-ciys- 
tallizable organic principles and of salts (phosphate and chloride 
of potassium) . All of these together are called the extractives of 
meat. To this second series of substances beef-tea owes its flavor 
and efficacy ; the same being the case with extractum camis, which 
is, in fact, nothing but solid beef-tea, — that is, beef-tea from which 
the water has been evaporated. Besides the substances already 
mentioned^ meat contains, as a non-essential constituent, a vary- 
ing amount of fat. Now, neither fibrin nor albumen is to be found 
in the extractum camis which bears my name 4 and gelatine (glue) 
and fat are purposely excluded from it. In the preparation of the 
extract, the albuminous principles are left in the residue. This 
reiridue, bv the separation of all soluble principles, which are 
•token up m the extraott loses its nutritive power, sod eaanot be 
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made an article of trade in any palatable form: Were it possible 
to furnish the market at a reasonable price with a preparation of 
meat combining in itself the albuminous together with the ex- 
tractive principles, such a preparation wbuld have to be preferred 
to the extractum camis, for it would contain all the nutntive con- 
stituents of meat. But there is, I think, no prospect of this being 
realized. Happily, the albuminous principles wanting in the ex- 
tract of meat can be replaced by identical ones derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, at a much lower price. Just the reverse is 
the case in regard to the extractive matters of meat, for (their 
salts excepted) it is impossible to find any substitute for them. 
On the other hand, they may be extracted from the meat, and 
brought into the market m a palatable and durable form. In con- 
junction with albuminous principles of vegetable origin they have 
the full nutritive eflfect of meat. From the extractive matters, then, 
contained in extractum carnis in a concentrated form, the latter de- 
rives its value as a nutriment for the nations of Europe, provided 
it can be produced in large quantities and at a cheap rate from 
countries where meat has no value. 

** The albuminous principles of vegetable origin are principally 
to be found in the seeds of cereals ; and the European markets are 
sufficiently provided with them. On the other hand, the supply 
of fresh meat is insufficient ; and this wiU get worse as the popula- 
tion increases. For an army, for example, it will not be dimcult 
to provide and store up the necessary amount of grain or flour. 
Sugar, too, as well as fatty substances and the like, will be procur- 
able, t^eir transport and preservation offering scarcely any diffi- 
culty. But there may easily occur a deficiency of fresh meat. 
Salted meat but inadequately replaces fresh meat, because, in tiie 
process of salting, a large quantity of the extractive principles of 
the meat is lost ; besides, it is well known that those who live on 
salt meat for a continuance become subject to different diseases. 
Dried meat generally means tainted meat, scarcely eatable. Ex- 
tractum carnis, combined with vegetable albumen, enables us to 
make up the deficiency ; and that combination is the only one at 
our disposal. What was said of an army also holds good of those 
European nations in general tiiat do not produce a sufficiency of 
meat. By making the most of the herds of South America and 
Australia, in using them for the preparation of extractum camis, 
and by the importation of com from the West of the United States 
and other corn-growing countiies, the deficiency may be made 
up, although not to the full extent. For, supposing ten manufac- 
tories, producing together ten million pounds of extract of meat 
from a million oxen or ten millions of sheep, that whole quantity 
would provide the population of Great Britain only with one 
pound yearly for every three pers<ms ; that is, one pound a day 
for every eleven hundred persons. 

«*I have before stated that, in preparing the extract of meat, 
the albuminous principles remain in the residue : they are lost for 
the nutrition, and this certainly is a great disadvantage. It may, 
however, be foreseen that industrial ingenuity will take hold of 
tills problem and solve it, perhaps by a circmtoos road. For if 
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this reddae, together with the bones of the slaughtered beasts, 
be applied to our fields as mauure, the farmer will be enabled to 
produce a corresponding quantity of albuminous principles, and 
to better supply our towns with them, either in the shape of com 
or of meat and milk. Made into a marketable state, it may here- 
after replace the Peruvian guano, which very soon will disappear 
from the market. 

** On the value of extract of meat as a medicinal substance, it 
is unnecessary to say a word, it bein^ identical with beef-tea, 
about the usefulness and efficacy of which opinions do not differ. 
At the same time, I may remark that it is a mistake to think that 
beef-tea contains any albumen, that there ought to be any gela- 
tine or drops of fat to swim on its surface. Beef-tea does not 
contain any albumen, and, if rightly prepared, ought to be free 
from gelatine (or glue) , whilst the supernatant drops of fat fona 
a non-essential, and, for many, an unwelcome addition. 

** I should be glad if these lines could assist in clearing up pub- 
lic opinion on the value of extract of meat as a nutriment ; my 
aim being, on the one hand, to reduce to their right limit hopes 
too sanguine ; on the other, to point out the true share which the 
extract of meat can have in the nutrition of the people of Europe. 
In doing this, I know full well that whatever may be said for its 
recommendation would be in vain, if the extract of meat did not 
supply a puMc and generally felt necessity, and if it could not 
stand the test of our natural instinct, — a judge not to be bribed. 
** I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

** Justus Liebio. 

''Munich, November^ 1865." 

In a letter to the "London Journal of Pharmacy," written by 
Liebig, the following remarks occur: — 

** It has been observed that the color and taste of the Fray Ben- 
tos Extract vary ; this is owing to the difference of sex and age 
of the animals. 

** The- meat of oxen always 3rields an extract of darker color 
and stronger flavor, reminding somewhat oi the flavor of fresh 
venison — pleasant when diluted. The extract of cows* meat is 
of lighter color, and a mild flavor, and is preferred by many per- 
sons. The meat of animals under four years cannot be used for 
the manufacture of extract ; it yields a pappy extract of weak 
taste, like veal, and without flavor. 

** According to the predominance of ox or cows' meat, the color 
and taste of extract varies, which is by no means a fault of the 
manufacturing process, and is fully explained by the preceding 
remarks. The extract of ox meat is, however, richer in creatinin 
and sarcin than the cows' meat extract. 

**It is extremely difficult, as regards extracts of meat, — the 
genuineness and purity of which are not discoverable by the eye, 
— to protect the public against fraud. All manufacturers prepare 
their extract according to what they call * Liebig's process ; ' but 
since I have ^ven only general, and not special, directions for 
manufacture, it so happens that eve|;y one fills in the details aftor 
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his own fashion, and the conseqnence is that not one of Utese 
extracts is, in its composition, like another. 

** There exist only two special directions for the manufactare 
of extract of meat, — ^the one in the ** Bavarian Pharmacopoeia,^* tb.e 
other in the ^Thamiacopoeia Germanica^ ; but t^ese directions are 
not mine. 

^'Munich, 22d October, 186<5.'' 

The remaining process, patented by Messrs. McOall & Sloper, 
professes to preserve meat in its fresh or raw state, arriving at 
market in the exact condition of butchers^ meat just killed, but 
with an additional advantage of keeping twice as long as ordi- 
narp^ meat, after being exposed to the air. 

The following is a copy of the specification taken from the 
English Patent OMce, and published in the ** Scientific Amer- 
ican " : — 

•* Our improvements relate to preserving fresh meat, poultry, 
same, and fish. We treat such food in one or other of the folr 
K>wing methods: We immerse in or surround the meat for a 
short time, say from ten to fifteen minutes, more or less, with a 
solution of bisulphite of soda or potash, in the case or vessel in 
which it is to be preserved, and which must be capable of being 
made air-tight. By this immersion we remove the air which 
filled the vacant spaces in the case ; we then withdraw the solu- 
tion and replace it bv carbonic acid gas. We repeat these immer- 
sions and supplies of gas occasionally, as required. We introduce 
into the case containing the food a regulated quantity of dilute 
sulphurous acid, and an equivalent quantity of carbonate or bicar- 
bonate of soda, or potash, separately. The acid and alkaline salt 
do not come into contact until the case is hermetically closed, 
when they are brought into contact by agitation, and the liquid 
resulting, charged with carbonic acid, bathes the surface of, and 
impregnates the meat ; or the acid and salt may be brought into 
contact before the case is closed ; or we place the meat in a case 
provided with two stop-cocks, one in or near the bottom, the other 
m the lid. By the lower stop-cock we introduce a solution of 
bisulphite of soda or potash, filling the vacant spaces in the case ; 
we then close the stop-cock in the lid, and exhaust the case of its 
liquid contents by powerful hydraulic suction, or by the action of 
an air-pump. We leave the meat under this exhausting suction, 
and thus draw out from the meat as much air as it will yield up, 
which we then expel from the case by the introduction of a solu- 
tion" of bisulphite of soda or potash, which we afterward with* 
' 'draw and replace by carbonic acid gas. We repeat, at intervals, 
these alternate introductions of the alkaline solution and carbonio 
acid gas. 

*• When metallic cases are used either for preserving or packing 
the food, we use a lining both for the top, bottom, and sides, of a 
non-metallic nature, such as thin matting, wickerwork, veneers of 
wood, cloth, or other suitable materials. 

** We preserve poultry, game, and fish, in the same manner as 
that described for meat. « 
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** And haying now described the nature of our said invention, 
and in what manner the same is to be performed, we declare that 
we claim as onr improvements in preserving fresh meat, poultry, 
game, and fish, — 

*' First, the employment of bisulphites of soda and potash, sub- 
stantially in manner hereinbefore described. 

" Second, the process hereinbefore described, whatever the anti- 
septic salt employed. 

** Third, the employment of an alkaline salt, together with car- 
bonic acid, or the substances producing the same, sulphurous acid 
and carbonate or bicarbonate of soda or potash, acting in manner 
hereinbefore described. 

** And we claim as our improvement in the vessels employed in 
preserving fresh meat, poultry, game, and fish, by any of the 
methods hereinbefore described, the lining of the same with mat- 
ting, wickerwork, or other like suitable material, to protect the 
substance being preserved from contact with the vessels.^' 

ON PAPER FBOM COBN FIBRE. 

Chevalier Von Welsbach, Director of the Imperial Printinfl^ and 
Fi^r-Making Establishments at Vienna, Austria, has brought the 
process of paper-making from com fibre to great perfection. It is 
claimed that the paper thus made is stronger than cotton or linen 

gaper of the same weight ; that in hardness and fineness of grain 
; exceeds the best hand-made English drawing-paper ; ttk&t it is 
more durable than any other paper, and is not, like parchment, 
subject to be destroyed h^ insects, thus rendering it peculiarly 
valuable for documents, records, etc. ; that it is unsurpassed for 
tracing-paper, and can be made extremely transparent, and is 
speciaSly adapted for photography. It is also ckumed that all 
papers ordinarily made from cotton and linen ra^s can just as well 
be made fh>m this material ; that it can be easily converted into 
Ihe finest writing and printing paper, and almost as advantage- 
ously into superior stout wrapping-paper. It readily receives any 
tint of color. 

GELATINE FBOM ICABINE PLANTS. 

M. Natalis Rondot made to the Society for the Encouragement of 
National Industry, at Paris, a communication on the subject of the 
marine plants from which the Chinese procure gelatine, either as an 
article of food or for use in the arts. The subject seems to demand 
attention from us, both as a means of reducing the price of a valu- 
able article of diet, and as a means of introducing cheaper substi- 
tutes for materials of which the large consumption in the arts is 
raising the price seriously. The same famUies of plants inhabit 
our coast, and doubtless gelatine, as delicate in flavor, and as 
Strong, could be easily and cheaply prepared from them. 
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mPROYEMENTS IN DYEING. 

New ApplicaMon cf Tamain. — Not only are new aniline dyes 
constantly discovered, but new and more convenient or efifective 
modes of applying them are obtained. Silk and wool are easily 
dyed by means of them ; vegetable matters, the affinities (^ whidk 
for colors of all kinds are much weaker, not so easily nor so 
effectively. It has been discovered, however, that brilliant colors 
may be imnparted to flax or cotton by means of the aniline dyes, if 
they are nrst impregnated with an alkaline solution of tannin. 
Vegetable parchment, which acts like silk or wool with reference 
to tue aniline dyes, does not require the use of tannin. When ordi- 
nary paper is to be colored, the tint obtained is wonderfully im- 
proved if it is coated with albumen before being subjected to the 
action of tannin. 

Utilization of Aniline Dyes. — The beautiful colors derived from 
aniline have already received a very general amplication ; but they 
have been, hitherto, unsuitable to one purpose, which would be most 
likely to benefit by the brilliant effects they produce, — oil paint- 
ing. They are now very likely to become extremely useful in 
this branch of art. It has been found that a solution of aniline is 
capable of dissolving caoutchouc, and all the resins which have 
acid properties, and also the aniline dye-stuffs. The solution of 
shellac, for example, in aniline, may be colored by the addition of 
the concentrated solution of aniline dye-stuff; the result being a 
transparent paint, which answers admirably for glass, porcelain, 
etc. This shellac solution may be mixed with any oil paints that 
contain no lead ; and thus an oil pain^of extraordinary brilliancy 
may be obtained. With the exception of fuschine, all the aniline 
dyes may be dissolved in the aniline solution of sheUac itself. 

Aniline, — It requires as many as two thousand tons of coal to 
produce a small cuxsular block of aniline twenty inches high by 
nine inches wide. This quantity is sufficient to dye three hundred 
miles of silk fabric. 

Aniline Black. — The discovery of a fine black, produced from 
aniline, may almost be considered as completing the series of 
magnificent colors obtained from that substance. This new dye 
is the more valuable, since it may be associated with any kind of 
madder color, and may be treated in subsequent processes like 
logwood. It is obtained by dissolving hydrochlorate of aniline 
in an aqueous solution of hydrofluosilicic acid (spec. grav. 8° B.) 
which has been properly thickened, and then adding chlorate of 
potash, and printing or preparing the tissue with chforate of pot- 
ash, and afterwara printing. On raising the temperature from 
82® to 35° C, a beautiful ana permanent black is produced. The 
hydrofluosilicic acid required may be obtained by decomposing 
a mixture of fluor-spar and sand with 'sulphuric acid. The 
decomposition which takes place during the process consists in 
decomposition of the chlorate bv the hydrofluosilicic acid, silicate 
of potash being formed and chloric acid set free. A part of this 
chloric acid acts on the hydrochloric acid of the hydrochlorate of 
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aniline, forming a mixture consisting of free chlorine and inter- 
mediate oxygen acids of chlorine ; and the remainder unites with 
this mixture, forming the black dye. 

NITBOGLYCESINE. 

Nitroglycerine is the product of the reaction which ensues when 
glycerine is slowly poured into a mixture of concentrated nitric 
acid, with twice its bulk of oil of vitriol. The glycerine loses 
three equivalents of water, which are replaced by three of nitric 
acid. It has been called also trinitrine, fainitro-glycerine, etc. 

It is a liquid of specific gravity 1.6, nearly insoluble in water, 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether. It has great stability, and 
keeps indefinitely ; foreign bodies do not favor its decomposition ; 
at ordinary temperatures it even remains unchanged in presence 
of phosphorus and potassium. It does not explode by flame ; 
bums by contact with an ignited body, but ceases to bum as soon 
as the contact is at an end. It explodes only at 360® Fahr. It 
detonates by a violent blow of a hammer, but only the part sub- 
mitted to the blow explodes, without action on the surrounding 
liquid. Its principal advantages in blasting in mines are, 1st. 
Being insoluble in water and heavier than it, it can be used in 
wet mines and under water. 2d. Not exploding by contact of 
an ignited body, unless strongly compressed, it may be carried, 
kept, and handled without danger. 3d. Its expansive force 
being ten times greater than gunpowder, it economizes labor. 
4th. The rapidity of its explosion renders tamping of no im- 
portance, and thus renders the miner perfectly safe. 6th. It is 
as efficient in a soft and crumbling stone as in a hard and com- 
pact one ; it leaves no residuum. — Annates du Genie Civil. 

It is an oily fluid of a light yellow color, and of 1.6 specific 

fravity. It consists of 3 atoms of nitric-acid, or 3 NOs, com- 
ined with an atom of glycerine, C* H* O^, so that its ultimate 
composition may be represented by C« H* Ow N. The changes 
which occur during explosion convert each volume of it into 469 
volumes of carbonic acid, 554 volumes of steam, 39 volumes of 
oxygen, and 236 volumes of nitrogen, being a total of 1,298 vol- 
umes of gas for each volume of the liquid oil, being thus five 
times more ejffective than its bulk of gunpowder ; but from the 
greater amount of heat generated, and the consequent higher 
tension of the gases produced by the explosion, the new agent is 
really thirteen times more effective, bulk for bulk, and ei^ht times 
more effective, weight for weight, than gunpowder, resulting, for 
blasting purposes, in very great economy of labor. — London Me- 
chanic^ Magazine, September, 1865. 

The explosive properties of nitroglycerine C* H* (N 0)i 0«, and 
the accounts of experiments made with it in different parts of 
Sweden, Germany, and Switzerland, determined MM. Schmitt 
and Dietsch, the proprietors of the great quarries of sandstone in 
the valley of Zorn, Lower Rhine, to try to use it in their works. 

The trial proved so successful, both as regards economy and 
the ease and rapidity with which the work was performed, that, 
9 
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for the time, at least, they have abandoned the use of powder, and 
the quarries have been entirely worked by nitroglycerine for six 
weeks. 

From the first, we have considered that the nitroglycerine should 
be prepared on the spot. It always seemed to us the transportation 
of an explosive compound of such frightful power ou^ht not to be 
allowed either by land or water. The terrible accidents which 
have happened at Aspinwall and at San Francisco justify these 
fears; and the transportation of nitroglycerine should be posi- 
tively forbidden. 

After having, with M. Keller's assistance, studied in my labora- 
tory the different processes of the preparation of nitroglycerine 
(mixtures of glycerine with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
nitrates of potash and soda, or with nitric acids of difierent concen- 
trations), we have determined on the following method of manu- 
facture, which is performed in a wood cabin, constructed in one 
of the quarries : — 

Preparation of Nitroglycerine, — We begin by mixing in an 
earthenware vessel placed in cold water some fuming nitric acid 
at 49° or 50° Baume (1.61 — 1.53) with twice its weight of the 
strongest sulphuric acid. These acids are purposely prepared at 
Dieuze, and sent on to Saverne. At the same time, we evaporate 
in a pot some commercial glycerine free from both lime and lead, 
until it makes 30° or 31° Baume (1.26—1.27). This concentrated 
glycerine should, after cooling, have a Syrupy consistence. 

The workman then throws thirty-three hundred grammes of a 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids, well cooled, into a glass flask 
(a pot of earthenware or a capsule of porcelain might equally be 
employed) placed in a trough of cold water, and then he slowly 
pours mto it, stirring it continually, five hundred grammes of gly- 
cerine. The thing to be observed is the avoidance of any sensible 
heating of the mixture, which would determine a tumultuous 
oxidization of the glycerine, and the production of oxalic acid. 
For this reason it is, that the vessel in which the transformation of 
the glvcerine into nitroglycerine takes place should be constantly 
cooled externally by cold water. 

When the materials are thoroughly mixed, the whole must be 
left for five or ten minutes ; then .pour the mixtm*e into five or 
six times its volume of cold water, to which a rotatory movement 
must first be imparted. The nitroglycerine precipitates very 
rapidly, under the form of a heavy oil, which is collected by 
decantation into a vessel ; then wash it with a little water, which 
is in its turn decanted ; pour the nitroglycerine into bottles, and it 
is ready for use. 

In this state, the nitroglycerine is still slightly acid and watery; 
but this is of no importance, since, as it is employed soon after 
its preparation, these impurities in no degree prevent detonation. 

Properties of Nitroglycerine, — Nitroglycerine is a yellow or 
brownish oil, "heavier than water and insoluble in it, but soluble 
in ether, alcohol, etc. 

Exposed to a prolonged but not intense amount of coldness, it 
ciysta^lizes in long needles. A violent shook best causes it to 
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detonate. The handling of it is now easy, and only slightly 
dangerous. Spread upon the ground, it is only with difficulty 
fired by a body in combustion, and then only burns partially ; a 
flask containing nitroglycerine may be broken upon stones with- 
out its detonating; it may be volatilized without decomposition 
by a regulated heat ; but if it boils, detonation becomes imminent. 
' A drc^ of nitroglycerine falling on a metal place moderately 
heated volatilizes quietly. K the plate be red-hot, the drop & 
immediately fired and bums like a grain of powder, only noise- 
lessly ; but if the plate, without being red-hot, is hot enouffh to ^ 
make the drop boil immediately, it decomposes suddenly with a 
yioleni detonation. 

Nitroglycerine, especially when impure and acid, decomposes 
spontaneously after a certain time, with an escape of gas and the 
production of oxalic and glyceric acid. 

Probably the spontaneous explosions of nitroglycerine, with 
whose disastrous effects the papers have acquainted us, are owing 
to the same cause. The nitroglycerine being inclosed in welE 
corked bottles, the gases produced by its spontaneous combustion 
cannot escape ; they then excercise an immense pressure on the 
nitroglycerine, and in this state the least shock and the slightest 
movement will cause an explosion. 

The flavor of nitroglycerine is at once sweet, piquant, and 
aromatic ; it is poisonous, and taken in small doses it produces 
bad headaches. Its vapor produces similar effects, and tMs reasoA 
might well prove an objection to its use in the subterranean gal- 
leiies of mines, where its vapors cannot disperse as they do in 
open-air quarries. 

Nitroglycerine is not, properly speaking, a nitrated body, such 
as nitro- or binitro-benzol, or mono-, bi-, and trinitro-phenisie 
acids. Indeed, under the influence of reducing bodies, such as 
nascent hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, etc., the glycerine is 
set at liberty, and the caustic alkalies decompose the nitrogly- 
cerine into nitrates and glycerine. 

Modes of Employing Nitroglycerine, — Suppose the object is to 
detach a stratum of rocks. At 2.60 to 3 metres distance from the 
exterior border, sink a mining hole about 6 or 6 centimetres in 
diameter, and 2 or 3 metres in depth. 

After having thoroughly cleared all mud, water, and sand out 
of the hole, pour into it, through a funnel, from 1,600 to 2,000 
grammes of nitroglycerine. Then immerse in it a Uttle cylinder ' 
of wood, pasteboard, or tin, about 4 centimetres in diameter, and 
from 5 to 6 centimetres in height, and filled with ordinary pow- 
fler. This cylinder is fixed to an ordinary mining fuse, which 

foes down a certain depth to insure the combustion of the pow- 
er. The cylinder is lowered by means of tiie wick or fuse; 
the moment the cylinder reaches the surface of the nitrogly- 
cerine may easily be known by the touch. When it touches 
the surface, hold it perfectly still, and pour sand into the hole 
until it is quite full; there is no need to compress or plug the 
sand. Cut the wick some centimetres from the orifice of the 
hole, and then set fire to it* In about eight or ten minutes. 
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flie match bums down to the powder and fires it. Then ensaes 
a violent shock, which immediately causes the detonation of the 
nitroglycerine. The explosion is so sudden that the sand is not 
even projected. 

The whole mass of the rock rises, is displaced, then re-settles 
without any projection ; only a dull detonation is heard. 

Only on examining the spot can an idea be formed of the power 
of the force developed by the explosion. Formidable masses of 
rock are slightly displaced and rent in every direction, and ready 
to be removed mechanically. 

The chief advantage is that the stone is only slightly crushed, 
and there is very little waste. 

In the manner we have shown, from forty to eighty cubio 
metres of rock may be detached by charges of nitroglycerine. 

We trust to have shown by this notice the possibility of recon- 
ciling the employment of nitroglycerine with every desirable 
guarantee for public safety. — M. Kopp, Comptes Bendtis. 

The following are extracts from a letter by T. P. Shaflfner, in 
the ** Scientific American," for Nov., 1866 : — 

** When I visited the Hoosac Tunnel in August, I had not wit- 
nessed the explosion of nitroglycerine in rock of the hardness of 
the Hoosac Mountain. The tunnel is penetrating through solid 
massed mica and quartz. The strata lie against the progi'ess, 
and there are but few seams and slips. It tears roughly, and in 
no instance quarries. Every cubic inch must be blasted. 

" The * heading Ms 6 feet high and 15 feet wide. Below is the 

* bench,' or botto^ enlargement, 4i feet deep, the width of the 
heading. In the west shaft it was about 300 feet in the rear of 
the heading. The further enlargements are to be above and at 
the sides. My experiments were in the west shaft, * bench ' and 

* heading,' proceeding eastward. 

** Prior to my arrival, good miners had been making from 2 to 
8 feet per day with the * bench.' The holes had been set from 16 
to 20 inches back, drilling 4 holes to make the width of the 
tunnel. These 4 holes were drilled 4 feet deep, charged with 
powder and well tamped. After blasting the 4 holes, about 5 
short holes, averaging 15 inches, had to be drilled in order to 
make an even bottom. According to these figures, the number 
of inches to be drilled to make 60 7-10 feet lineal, would be 9,612. 
Two men can drill about 100 inches per day of 8 hours, and 
' wages are $2.25 per day. The expense for miners, tools, and 
incidentals, amounts to about $6 per 8 hours, for each 100 inches, 
making a total of $566.72 for diilling. The time required to make 
60 7-10 feet would be at least 20 days. There would be about 14* 
long holes, 180 short holes, and at least 36 blasts. This is the 
rate of progress that had been made with gunpowder. 

** My first experiment was in the * bench,' as above described, 
and within 3 days I advanced 60 7-10 feet. I used nitroglycerine, 
exploded by the aid of electricity. If the rock could be removed 
after each blast, I can make 70 feet in that time. I had 9 blasts 
and 28 holes, 5 feet deep ; total inches drilled, 1,680. The cost 
of the nitroglycerine was less than the price of gunpowder for the 
same number of feet. 
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" My next experiment was in the * heading,' for a period of 
3 days. The average speed per month with powder had been 
64 feet, blasting every 2 hours holes 20 to 30 inches deep. When 
I commenced my experiment, the rock ^vas excessively hard, and 
the trial was very severe against me. I blasted 15 holes every 8 
hours ; holes 30 to 36 inches deep. Within the 3 days I made 
14i feet. The next 3 days the rock happened to be better for 
blasting, and powder was used, making 6 4-10 feet. Number of 
nitroglycerine holes 132, and about 4,366 inches for the 14J feet. 
Number of powder holes 180, and about 4,600 inches drilling, 
making 6 4-10 feet. 

** In the same class of rock, I am of opinion that I can make al 
least 35 feet per week in the heading, and in a month of 27 days 
about 158 feet'; making 94 feet per month more than can be ac- 
complished with gunpowder. 

•* From these figures, the Hoosac Tunnel can be finished in less 
than half the time and for less than half the expense by using ni- 
troglycerine. From 8 to 10 years has been the estimated time for 
completing the work, and the expense several millions of dollars. 
From these economic considerations, the very able chief engineer 
of that gi*eat enterprise is encouraged to belief in the early com- 
pletion of the work by his adopting nitroglycerine." 

Though this substance possesses very important advantages 
over gunpowder, as a blasting and destructive agent, the attempts 
to introduce it as a substitute have been attended by most disas- 
trous results, ascribable, in part, to some of its properties, and 
too evident instability of the commercial product, but principally 
to the thoughtlessness of those interested in its application, who 
appear to have been induced, either by undue confidence in its 
permanence and comparative safety, or from less excusable mo- 
tives, to leave the masters of ships, or others who had to deal 
with the transport of the material, in ignorance of its dangerous 
character. 

The precise cause of the fearfuV explosions of nitroglycerine 
at Aspinwall and San Francisco will probably never be ascer- 
tained; but they are likely to have been due, at any rate, indi- 
rectly, to the spontaneous decomposition of the substance, induced 
or accelerated by the elevated temperature of the atmosphere in 
those parts of the ship where it was stored. Instances are on 
record in which the violent rupture of closed vessels containing 
commercial nitroglycerine has been occasioned by the accumula- ' 
tion of gases generated by its gradual decomposition ; and it is 
i>ot improbable that a similar result, favored by the wannth of 
the atmosphere, and eventually determined by some accidental 
agitation of the contents of the package, was the cause of those 
lamentable accidents. The great difficulties attending the purifi- 
cation of nitroglycerine upon a practical scale, and the uncer- 
tainty, as regards stability, of the material, even when purified 
(leaving out of consideration its very poisonous character, and 
its extreme sensitiveness to explosion by percussion, when in the 
solid form), appear to present insurmountable obstacles to its safe 
9* 
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application as a substitute for gunpowder.— JbwmaZ of Frank- 
lin Institute, Oct., 1866. 

GUN-COTTON. 

M. Blondeau makes the following communication to the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. If gun-cotton of good quality be 
exposed for about four hours to the action of the vapor of ammo- 
nia, it will soon assume a yellow tint, indicating its combination 
with the ammonia ; and, after being dried, it furnishes a powder 
which is unalterable at ordinary temperatures, and even unde^ 
composable at 212° (Fahr.), and possesses an explosive force 
greater than that of ordinary gun-cotton. 

Gun-cotton has not hitherto been received with much favor by 
artillerists, but some recent experiments of Mr. Whitworth go 
far to prove that, under certain circumstances, it may be used with 
advantage. He finds that a charge made up of gunpowder and 
^un-cotton, the former material being exploded first, gives a 
Tower trajectory, and will also admit of a lighter gun being used. 
By this means, the great explosive power of gun-cotton is com- 
bined with the advantages due to the gradual action of ordinary 
powder. 

GUN-PAPEE. 

Mr. G. S. Melland, of Lime street, London, who has distin- 
guished himself among British makers of fire-arms, has recently 
m vented a ** gun-paper," to supersede the old gunpowder. The 
invention consists in impregnating paper with a composition 
formed of chlorate of potash, 9 parts ; nitrate of potash, 4J ; 
prussiate of potash, 34 ; powdered charcoal, 34 ; starch, l-12th 

?art; chromate of notash, l-16th part; and water 79 parts, 
'hese are mixed, ana boiled during one hour. The solution is 
then ready for use, and the paper passed in sheets through the 
solution. The saturated paper is now ready for manufacturing 
into the form of a cartridge, and is rolled into compact len^hs 
of any required diameter. These rolls may also be made of re- 
quired lengths, and cut up afterward to suit the charge. After 
rolling, the gun-paper is dried at 212° Fahr., and has the appear- 
ance of a compact grayish mass. Experiments have been made 
with it, and it has been reported favorably of as a perfect substitute 
for gunpowder, superseding gun-cotton and all other explosives. 
' It is said to be safe, alike in manufacture and in use. The paper is 
dried at a very low temperature. It may be freely handled with- 
out fear of explosion, which is not produced even by pei-cussioiv 
It is, in fact, only exploded by contact with fire, or at equivalent 
temperatures. In its action it is quick and powerful, having, in 
this respect, a decided advantage over gunpowder. Its use is 
unaccompanied by the greasy residuum always observable in gun- 
barrels that have been fired with gunpowder. Its explosion 
produces less smoke than from gunpowder ; it is said to give less 
recoil, and it is less liable to deterioration from dampness. It is 
readily protected from all chance of damp by a solution of xyloidin 
in nitric acid. 
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Li experimenting with this new explosive substance, six rounds 
were first fired with cartridges containing 15 grains of gunpow- • 
der, and a conical bullet, at 15 yards range, which gave an average 
penetration of 1 1-16 into deal. Six rounds were then fired with 
10 grains of gun-paper and a conical bullet, at the same range, 
and gave an average penetration of 1 3-8 into deal. Here was 
33 per cent, less of paper than powder, and greater penetration 
witi paper. Six rounds followed with an increased charge of 15 
grains of gun-paper and a conical bullet, at the same range, and 
at each shot the bullet passed through a 3-inch deal. At 19 yards 
range, 12 grains of the paper, fii;ed from a pistol of 54 gauge 
X44-inch), sent a heavier bullet through a 3-inch deal. A fouled 
revolver was preserved four days, but betrayed no symptoms of 
corrosion after usin^ ^n-paper. It is expected that gun-paper 
will be manufactured cheaper than gunpowder. — London Artisan. 

"NEW GUNPOWDBBS. 

Some interesting experiments were made in Paris recently 
with a new kind of gunpowder, the invention of M. Neumann. 
This composition appears to be very similar to that of ordinary 
powder, but it has the property of not exploding unless subjected 
to pressure. When laid upon the ground and ignited, the new 
ffunpowder bums slowly and leaves a thick crust. In the course of 
Sie experiment, three barrels, each containing about three and a half 
kilos, of powder, were placed in a temporary hut,and the powder was 
ignited by means of a fusee. Large volumes of smoke were seen 
to issue from the crevices, but no explosion took place, the powder 
being simply burned. When tried in a rifle, the strength, when 
tiie ranurod was well used, was found to be equal to that of ordi- 
nary gunpowder ; but, when not rammed, it failed even to drive 
the ball out of the muzzle. The composition of the powder re- 
mains a secret for the present. 

At a recent meeting of the British Association, a paper was 
read upon the introduction of a new gunpowder for heavy ord- 
nance, in which nitrate of barytes is substituted for saltpetre in 
composition ; the consequence being that the powder, when ig- 
nited, consumes more slowly, and the gases are developed less 
rapidly, while the same effect is produced upon the projectile as 
regaros its ultimate velocity. 

NEW GUNPOWDEB. 

A new and very powerful ^gunpowder has been patented by 
Captain Schultze, of the Prussian Artillery, which possesses some 
very valuable advantages. In composition and moae of manufac- 
ture it bears more resemblance to gun-cotton that to ordinary gun- 
powder ; but its form is that of gunpowder, and it has none of the 
specially dangerous properties which have hitherto prevented gun- 
cotton from, coming extensively into practical use. Cotton fibre 
ix>nsi8ts of "cellulose," a compound of she atoms of carbon, five 
of oxygen, And ten of hydrogen ; while gunpowder is, chemically 
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speaktn^, ''tri-nkro-cellalose.'^or oellalose which has imd diree 
atoms of its hydrogen replaced by hyponitric acid. All kinds of 
wood consist chiefly of cellulose ; the cellulose of wood, however, is 
unlike that of cotton fibre, which is quite pure, being always com- 
bined with more or less coloring matter, resin, and various earthy 
and other substances. It is obvious, therefore, that if we could 
remove from wood all the substances other than cellulose which 
enter into its composition, and were to subject the pure cellulose 
then remaining to the same chemical treatment that cotton fibre 
has to undergo in order to be converted into gun-cotton, we should 
obtain a substance of absolutely the same composition as gun- 
cotton, and differing from it only in form. This is just what Capt. 
Schultze does, with the result that he gets **tri-nitro-cellulose,^ 
not in delicate filaments like guurcotton, exploding almost instan** 
taneously, but in hard, compact grains, of any desired size, and at 
least as slow of combustion as the densest gunpowder of the same 
size of grain. While gun-cotton, being, at least for gunnery pur- 
poses, only three times as powerful as its weight of gunpowder* 
costs, weight for weight, six times as much as gunpowder costs, and 
can only be used safely by means of special methods, this new pro- 
duct, while nearly four times as powerful as gunpowder, costs, 
weight for weight, ocmsiderably less than gunpowder, and can bQ 
used in precisely the same way, the only precaution necessary being 
to use of the new powder only one-fourth as much as of the old. 

Any hard wood is cut into sheets about one-sixteenth of an inch 
^ck, and punched into little cylinders, which constitute eventually 
the grains of the powder, which is thus granulated at the begin* 
ning instead of at the end of the process of manufacture . To remove 
all ccmstituents except cellulose, these granular cylinders are boiled 
for about eight hours in strong solutions of carbonate of soda, 
frequently changed ; after twenty-four hours washing in running 
water, they are next steeped for two or three hours in a chlon^ 
nated solution ; after a second twenty-four hours' washing in cold- 
running water, they are submitted for six hours to the action of a 
mixture of for^ parts, by weight, of concentrated nitric add with a 
hundred parts, by weight, of concentrated sulphuric acid, one part 
of the grains, by weight, being placed With seventeen parts by 
weight of the mixed acids in an iron vessel, which should be kept 
oool. The grains then being carefully drained, they are exposed 
to cool runnmg water for two or three days, then boiled in a weak> 
solution of carbonate of soda, again exposed for twenty-four houra 
to ininning water, and carefully dried. Up to this point the graina 
are not explosive. The dried grains are now steeped for ten 
minutes in a solution of some salt or salts containing oxygen and 
nitrogen — the best appears to be for every hundred parts by weight 
of the grains, two hundred and twenty parts of water, having Ss- 
solved in it twenty-seven and one-half parts of nitrate of potash 
and seven and one-half parts of nitrate of bairtes, at a tempera- 
ture of 112° Fahr. After draining, they are (fried in a chamber 
at 90° to 112° Fahr. for about eighteen hours. 

This new powder will be of use not only for small arms and 
artillery^ but for mining and engineering purposes; its great 
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advantage in the lalter is that its explosion prodoees no smoke, 
tfaereby avoiding the loss of time incurred by the workmen under 
ground in waiting for the smoke of common gunpowder to clear 
away ; it has all me advantages of gun-cotton, witiiout its danger 
and other disadvantages. — London Mechanics^ Mag., March, 1865. 

THE PKUSSIAN KEEDLE-GUN. 

The deciding argument of the recent European battles has been 
the Ztmd NadS^Gewehr, — the Prussian needle-rifle. The wonders 
which the Austrian army have usually performed with the bay- 
onet were completely estopped by this terrible weapon, as, load- 
ing and firing it from five to seven times a minute, the Prussian 
soldiery spent such a shower of bullets upon the advancino^ foe, 
that, by the time they reached them, there were not enou^ left 
fiving to do much harm. No men, however brave and deter- 
mined, could stand the fire of these rifles : and nothing so dis- 
heartens an army as the absolute knowledge that it is fighting 
against a terrible superiority in arms. 

The ** needle-rifle," which has been in use in the Prussian army 
mice 1848, but which has never till now been fairly tested, has 
proved to be a.most formidable and dangerous weapon ; and as the 
Prussians have succeeded in this war, they may in great part con- 
sider it due to their superiority in the possession of this fearful 
kistrument of warfare. It is a breech-loading rifle, the cartridge 
used being made of stiff card-board, the ball, powder, and explo- 
sive composition being contained in one and the same cylinder. 
Its great peculiarity is, that the detonating powder is placed im- 
memately in rear of the base of the ball, and between it and the 
powder. The advantage of this is, that when the powder is 
ignited, that portion next the ball, in which combustion is first per- 
fected, exerts its full force upon the projectile, the powder in rear 
also exerting its influence, as it becomes almost simultaneously 
ignited. Under the present system, in which that part of the 
powder next to the breech of the gun is first ignited, a portion of 
Ae powder is frequently expelled from the gun with the ball, in a 
oondition of only partial combustion, the explosive force of. the 
powder first consumed being adequate to expel the ball and the 
powder in its front, before the whole charge has time to become 
entirely ignited. Thus, in the needle-gun, all the powder is con- 
sumed and applied to the best effect, and so as to obtain its fullest 
force at the same instant and in the same direction. 

The needle-gun is a breech-loader, and, when the trigger is 
pulled, a stout needle or wire is thrust through the base of the 
cartridge, parallel with its axis, into the detonating charge by the 
baH, causing its explosion and the ignition of the cartridge. In 
accuracy the needle-gun cannot be sui'passed ; and its effective 
range is said to be about fifteen hundred yards. Soldiers can 
load and fire five times a minute ; and, in the recent fighting, they 
have been in the habit, when either charing themselves or re- 
ceiving charges, to keep the gun at the hip, and simply continue 
pelting in^artridges and discharging them, literally keeping up 
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what my informant describes as a ' ' rain of bnUets.^ This mode of 
firing accounts for the fact of so many of the Austriaus being 
wounded in the legs and feet. — Druggists* Circular, 1866. 

So much has been said about the Prussian needle-^n of late, 
in the foreign journals, and the success of the Prussians with it, 
that many suppose it to be a new invention. On the contraiy, it 
is twenty years old. We do not desire to depreciate it on this 
ground, but, judging it solely by its intrinsic merit, it is not up to 
the standard of .£xierican breech-loaders. All military men know 
that an essential point in a fire-arm is simplicity and certainty in 
fire. Neither of these qualities is found in the needle-gun, for the 
mechanism is clumsy, compared with recent inventions, and the 
anmiunition is compUcated, and costly to prepare. The principal 
idea in this weapon is in firing the charge from the fixmt instead 
of behind, as in other weapons. To do this, the percussion pow- 
der is put into a cavity in the base of a paper sabot, between the 
ball and the powder, the charge being exploded by a wire or 
needle thrust through the cartriqs^e. 

The experience gained in the war of the rebellion shows us 
that the ** maffazine arm,^^ or that weapon where the charges are 
contained in me breech, is most deadly, when in the hands of 
skilful troops. Other breech-loaders liave their good qualities, 
but all who remember the part the Spencer rifle bore in the con- 
test will concede the point we make. 

Breech-loaders have this disadvantage : troops must be trained 
long and thoroughly, or in the heat of battle the charges will be 
thrown away from heedless firing. The Prussian army have had 
experience with breech-loading guns for fifteen years, and in 
their recent battles did well. — Scientific American^ 1866. 

IMFBOTEMENTS IN CANNON. 

At the anniversary meeting of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Boston, Mass., in May, 1865, the Rumford medal 
was awarded to Prof. Daniel Treadwell, of Cambridge, Mass.» 
'* for improvements in the management of heat made and put in 
practice by him in constructing cannon of a series of coiled rings, 
in the year 1842." 

The following are extracts from the address of Prof. Asa Gray, 
the President, on the occasion of its presentation, in Nov., 1865 : — 

** We in our day, \dthin the last nfteen years, have witnessed a 
change in the means of attack and defence greater than any made 
in the two hundred years previous, — a change involving a com- 
plete revolution in tactics, both on land and on sea. To take a 
single illustration from heavy ordnance, in which the impoitance 
of the change impresses us, when we are told that our strongest 
forts, armea with the best guns we had ten years ago, could op* 
pose no effectual resistance to the entrance of such ships as are 
now built, into any of our harbors ; and that a ship could now be 
built and armed, which, singly, would overmatch our whole navy 
as it was in 1855. 

''Foitunately, the balance is redressed by eqnal improvemenl 
in defence. 
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** The improvement in fire-arms, both great and small, is in 
their increased range and precision. When the effective range of 
a musket-ball was extended from two hundred yards to fourteen 
hundred or more, it became imperatively necessary that ordnance 
should be improved in the same ratio, or it would be useless, as 
gunners and horses would be picked off by small arms long before 
they could effectively reach the enemy. This improvement in 
euns of great calibre has been made, with consequences the 
miportance of which, present and prospective, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

" But the point which we have to consider is, that this increased 
range and precision are entirely dependent on the augmented 
strength of the gun. The weakness of the gun is the only thing 
that imposes a limit to the range short of the absolute strength of 
the explosive material used. It is the strength of the gun which 
not only gives the range, but makes rifling possible, with preci- 
sion and all the advantages of the elongated shot. All inventions re- 
lating to the different modes of rifling, the form of the projectile, 
and 3ie devices for breech-loading, are necessarily subordinate to 
the question of stren^h : with this sufficient, those become simple 
problems* to be rapidly determined by the ingenuity of many 
mventors. 

** Now the limit of strength of cast-iron and of bronze cannon 
had long ago been reached. Excepting Captain Rodman^s im- 
provement, and certain modem advantages in working and cast- 
ing metals, no material advantages had been gained over guns 
cast in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

**But the most effective guns of the present day embody new 
principles of strength. They are all built-up guns. With them 
are associated the names of Armstronff, Blakelv,iWhitworth, Par- 
rott, and others. Whatever may be tne relative merits of these 
several varieties, our interest is conflned to the question of their 
strength, that is, to the principles of construction which have made 
them stronger than conmion guns, and rendered their respective 
subordinate improvements possible. 

"These principles are two, and their introduction at different 
times into the manufacture of cannon constitute two successive 
steps, and the oHlv steps, which give distinctive character to the 
guns under consiaeration. Both originated with Mr. Treadwell. 

** These two inventions are often confounded, although more 
than ten years elapsed between them. The confusion is doubtless 
owing in some degree to the fact that the two are found combined 
in nearly all the modem built-up guns. The first initiated a sys* 
tem of construction which may be designated as the coil system ; 
the second, what may be named the hoop system. 

"The first was successfully applied to the making of cannon by 
Mr. Treadwell in the year 1842, and a full account of it was pub- 
lished in 1845 ; the gist of the invention being in so constructing 
the gun that the fibres of the material shall be directed around the 
axis of the calibre. 

** This method of construction is described in Professor Tread- 
well^s own language as follows : ' Between the years 1841 and 
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1845 I made upwards of twenty cannon of this material (wrou^ht- 
ii'on) . They were all made up of rings, or short hollow cylin- 
ders, welded together endwise; each ring was made of bars 
wound upon an arbor spirally, like winding a ribbon upon a block, 
and, being welded and shaped in dies, were joined endwise when 
in the furnace at a welding heat, and afterwards pressed together 
in a mould by a hydrostatic press of one thousand tons' force. 

** * Finding in the early stage of the manufacture that the soft- 
ness of the wrought-iron was a serious defect, I formedT those 
made afterwards with a lining of steel, the wrought-iron bars 
being wound upon a previously formed steel ring. Eight of these 
guns were six-j)ounders, of the common United States bronze 
pattern, and eleven were thirty-two-pounders, of about eighty 
mches' length of bore, and one thousand nine hundred pounds' 
weiffht.' 

•* The soundness and value of this principle of construction were 
fully confirmed in England by the experiments of Sir William 
Armstrong in 1855, and attested by his evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1863. He there describes his 
own gun as one * with a steel tube surrounded with coiled cyl- 
inders,' — as 'peculiar in bein^ mainly composed of -tubes, or 
pipes, or cylinders, formed by coiling spirally long bars of iron into 
tubes and welding them on the ed^es, as is done in gun-barrels.' 
His indirect testimony to the ori^naTity of Mr. Treadwell's process 
is equally clear, being that, within his knowledge, no cannon had 
ever been made upon this principle until he made his own in 
1855, he being, as we must suppose, ignorant of what Mr. Tread- 
well had done thirteen years before. The statement of Mr. An- 
derson (witness before the Commons' Select Committee), made 
before the Institute of Civil Engineers in 1860, is equally explicit 
as to the nature and value of this method of constructing cannon. 
And, finally, the high estimate of its importance abroad is shown 
not only by the honors and emoluments conferred by the British 
government on the re-inventor, but still more by the actual adop- 
tion of this gun as the most efficient arm yet produced. For it 
must be borne in mind that the faults or failures, complete or par- 
tial, of the Armstrong and similar guns, are not of the cannon 
itself, as originally constructed, but of breecIMoading contriv- 
ances, of the lead coating of the projectile, or of other subsidiary 
matters. 

** That our colleague's invention, the value of which is now so 
clearly established, should have been so generally unacknowl- 
edged by inventors abroad is his misfortune, not his fault. For, 
not only were his guns made and tested here, and their strength 
as clearly demonstrated before 1845 as they have been since, not 
only was a full account of the process and of the ^'csults published 
liere in that year, but a French translation of his pamphlet was 
published in raris, in 1848, by a professor in the school of artil- 
lery at Vincennes ; and Mr. Treadwell's patent, with full specifi- 
cations, was published in England before Sir William Armstrong 
began his experiments. 

*' The difficulties to be overcome in making such a gun, — great 
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at all times, as Sir William Armstrong and Mr. Anderson testify, 
—were far greater in 1842 than in 1863. These diflculties were 
mainly, if not wholly, in welding large masses of wrought-iron in 
the shape of tubes or cylinders. It ^ for overcoming these diffi- 
culties that this medal is bestowed, and especially for the means 
and appliances by which this difficult mechanical achievement was 
eflfected in the furnace * by the agency of fire.' 

** An incidental but noteworthy part of the improvement was the 
welding by hydrostatic pressure, — an operation which is just now 
coming into use in England, but has not yet attracted attention in 
this coimtry. 

*' We come now to the second improvement in the construction 
of artillery, the invention of the hooped gun. 

** This is not always clearly distinguished, even by those occupied 
with the subject, from the ffun formed of coiled rings. But a 
simple statement will bring mto view distinctly the new principle 
of strength here introduced. ^ 

** If an elastic hoUow cylinder be subjected to internal fluid press- 
ure, the successive cylindrical layers of the material composing 
it, counting from within outwards, will be unequally distended, 
and the resisting efficiency of the outer layer will be less than 
that of any layer nearer the axis. And if me walls of the cylin- 
der are thick, and the internal pressure surpasses the tensile 
strength of the material, its inner layer will break before the outer 
one has been notably strained. Hence the tensile strength of a 
square inch-bar of the malarial is the measure of the maximum 
pressure the cylinder can bear, when constructed as guns were 
before the introduction of the improvement now under considera- 
tion. The improvement does away writh this limit, and enables 
us to go indefinitely beyond it. 

** This is accomplished by so constructing the gun that the inner 
layers are compressed by the outer ; whereby the internal press- 
ure is first resisted by the outer layers, which must be distended 
enough to allow the internal compressed portion to attain its 
normal conditon before this internal portion (which is the first to 
break in the common gim) is subject to any strain at all. It will 
be perceived, that, if this principle could be rigorously applied, a 
cannon could be made so perfect, that, when subjected to a burst- 
ing pressure, every fibre, from the internal to the external sur- 
face, would be at that instant equally extended, each contributing 
its full share of resistance to fracture. The whole resistance 
would be proportional to the area of fracture. 

** This was supposed to be the case in common cylinders before 
the error was pointed out by Barlow, and also by Lamie and Cla- 
peyron. And it was this erroneous supposition that led Count 
feumford to his exaggerated estimate of the force of gunpowder, 
as tested by its power of bursting gun-barrels. If he had used 
the theory which gave origin to the hooped gun, his results would 
neai^ have agreed with modem observations. 

** The demonstration of the superiority of the hooped gun, with 
detailed directions for its construction, is contained in a paper 
read before this Academy in February, 1856, and published at the 
10 
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beginning of the sixth volume of our 'Memoirs.' This Iras the 
first pnbhshed account of the invention, which had been patented 
nearly a year before. Captain Blakely's pamphlet, published in 
England m 1858, sets forth the advantages of tliis construction by 
similar arguments ; as also does an elaborate paper read by Mr. 
Longridge before the Institution of Civil Engineers in February, 
1860. Both these gentlemen, however, were engaged in researches 
upon this subject at an earlier date, but not so early, it would 
appear, as was Mr. Treadwell. 

** The validity of the principle, and the soundness of Mr. Tread- 
well's views upon the whole subject, as set forth in his memoir, 
have been amply confirmed by special experiments made in 
England with the Blakely and Whitworth guns, and by experience 
in Siis country, during the last four years, with the Parrott and the 
Blakely guns. 

** It must not be supposed that the earlier invention is superseded 
by the later one. That is used in forming the hoops of the Parrott 
gun, and in most of the British guns. And the best gun which 
could now be made, as experience has shown, would be composed 
of a barrel of cast-iron or steel, inclosed and compressed by a 
cylinder of coil, 

** We need not discuss the question of priority of invention be- 
tween Mr. TreadweU and others, competitors for a share in the 
honor of producing the modem cannon. His independence of 
each and all of them has never been called in question. Nor will 
it ever seriously be thought that th€^revious futile attempts at 
constructing wrouffht-iron and banded guns — foredoomed failures 
both in theory and practice, and destitue of all pretension to a 
knowledge of the guiding principles now clearly seen to be essen- 
tial to success — should detract in the slightest decree from the 
great honor which our associate has, by a clear insight into the' 
conditions of the problem and the resources of physical science, 
so fairly and completely won. 

** Upon these two inventioils has been set the seal of experience. 
But there is another memoir, read by Professor Treadwell before 
this Academy in April, 1864, and prmted soon afterwards, which 
promises to add a third important improvement in the construc- 
tion of artillery. 

** Perceiving that the body of a hooped gun, if made of unmal^ 
leable cast-iron, compressed by a soft wrought-iron hoop, must give 
way, by the fracture of the cast-iron hoop, before the hoop can 
approach the ultimate limit of its strength, and that this was, in 
fact, a principal cause of the failure of so gi'eat a part of the large 
guns of Blakely §,nd Parrott, Professor Treadwell, as the principal 
result of this third investigation, proceeds to show, that, to attain 
with effect the end sought for by hooping a cast-iron gun, it is 
necessary to harden the wrought-iron hoop by cold hammering 
and severe stretching before placing it upon the gun-body. He 
computes that, by this simple means, a hooped gun may be jnade 
more than twice as strong as those which have been constructed 
by Blakely and Parrott, the materials being in both cases the 
same. 
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''In this important discovery, as also in other matters discnssed 
in his latest memoir, we are gratified to see, that, although now 
carrying the weight of more than three-score-and-ten years, our 
veteran colleague still keeps the lead, which he gained at the 
start, of his competitors in this race of improvement. 

** So completely do these three improvements cover the ground, 
that, if the works of all other inventors who claim a share in the 
great gun of the nineteenth century were lost, the gun could be 
restored (rifling excepted) from Mr, Treadwell^s papers alone.*' 

CASTING OF A TWENTY-INCH CANNON. 

Another twenty-inch ffun was recently cast at the Fort Pitt Iron 
Works, Pittsburgh Pa., being the third one of that size. This is 
the first naval gun, however, and is intended for the •' Puritan," 
consort of the ** Dictator," both ocean monitors. The two pre- 
viously cast were army guns. They are Rodman guns, that is, 
cast with a water-cooled core. 

The quantity of metal melted at once was enormous ; not less 
than 140,000 pounds, and three furnaces were in use to accom- 
plish it in time, the fires being started at 4.30 A. m. on the morn- 
ing of pouring. The iron was in the following proportion: 
101,000 Juniata, second fusion; 39,000 Juniata pi^, from the 
Bloomfield furnace : this is stated to be the finest qualify of metal, 
for gun founding, in the country. The furnaces were tapped at 
12.10, and the mould was filled in a short time. 

The len^h of the rough casting is 236 inches. The maximum 
diameter is 65i inches, and the minimum 48 inches. When fin- 
ished, the breech of the gun will measure 64 inches in diameter, 
and the nozzle 35<i inches. The length of the cylinder bore is 
147 inches, depth of chamber 10 inches. The thickness of metal 
outside the bore, at the breech, is 22 inches, and at the nozzle 
7 9-10 inches. Diameter of trunnion 18 inches. At 9.20, Sunday 
moniin<j, the water was turned off, at which the temperature was 
97**. Tne core barrel was hoisted, when it came out perfectly 
clean, there being every indication of perfect success in the cast- 
ing. After the barrel was hoisted out, a very small stream of 
water was allowed to flow into the bore, when it immediately 
became steam. This was to be continued until 8 o'clock, when 
a column of cold air would be forced in, and the cooling process 
completed in this way. — Scientific American. 

THE PALLISEB GUN. 

Last August, four Palliser guns were tested with perfect success 
at the proof butt in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, under the 
superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Freeth, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Gun Factories. These guns were formerly 
cast-iron 32-pounders and 24-pounders, and have been converted 
into 64-pounder8 and 66-pounder3, at Elswick. Twenty more of 
these guns arrived the same day at Woolwich, and will at X)nco 
be sent to proof. A 64-pounder Palliser gun has also undergone 
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a most severe test of endurance. This was a 32-pounder, weigh- 
ing only 68 cwt. According to the '•Times," the test was as 
foUows : Two rounds, with cnarges of 16 lbs. of powder and 160 
lb. cylinders ; 10 rounds, with charges of 20 lbs. of powder and 
100 lb. cylinders ; and, finally, 10 rounds, with 16 lbs. of powder 
and 64 lb. shells. The shells were loaded with their fuse-holes 
toward 'the powder, and, as the fuses had been taken out, the 
flash of the discharge set fire to the powder in the shells and burst 
them in the gun. It was generally expected that this test would 
have burst Sie gun, or, at all events, that it would have blown 
off the muzzle, or otherwise have rendered it unserviceable ; but 
beyond the one fact of the bore being scratched by the splinter of 
the shells, no injury was perceptible, and the gun was loaded with 
the same facility and fired as before. It appeared from a subse- 
quent examination that some of the shells had burst before they 
had moved, and that others had burst close to the muzzle of the 

fun. A number of 64-lb. shot were then fired with 16-lb. charges, 
ut, instead of the shot being rammed home, they were only 
pushed down to certsun positions in the gun, so as to leave vacant 
spaces of 5 inches, 10 inches, 15 inches, 20 inches, and 25 inches 
between the powder and the shot. To the astonishment of 
every one present, the gun had not sustained the slightest injury. 
It was thei;efore decided by the Ordnance Select Committee to 
put the ^un through a supplementary trial to ascertain its maxi- 
mum or Tiighest power of endurance, when it will have to fire 
20-lb. to 25-lb. and 30-lb. charges, with cyUnders of 150 lbs. 
weight. Major PaUiser Jias expressed great confidence in the 
strength of the gun, and states that he has no fear of the result 
of any reasonable amount of proof, even beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary. The trial, it is admitted, has already borne out 
the anticipations of the inventor and manufacturers, and has fully 
justified the recommendation of the Ordnance Select Committee, 
and their introduction of these guns for the consideration of the 
War Department to use up the heavy stock of guns on hand. On 
account of their weight, their service charges will be only 6 lbs. 
or 8 lbs. of powder. Sufficient evidence, it is stated, has already 
been obtained to prove that we have thus a most efficient and 
reliable addition to our stock of rifled ordnance ; a fact which, in 
the present difficulties with which the government is embarrassed 
for want of serviceable guns, will be hailed with much satisfac- 
tion, more especially as the two new guns now pronounced suc- 
cessful, — those of Major PaUiser and Mr. Frazer, — will be 
produced at a cost far below that of the present guns, in which 
the country have long since ceased to have any confidence. 
^•Mechanica' Magcusine, 

CHILLED SHOT. 

Mr. Fairbairn, in his treatise on iron ship-building, which 
appeared so recently as the close of last year, records his opinion 
tliat cast and wrought iron were not materials calculated to make 
a serious impression upon armor-plates, and that nothing had been 
found to answer the purpose be^r than hardened steel. The 
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cast-iron prepared by Dr. Price, and the case-hardened shot pre- 
pared by Major Palliser, Mr. Fairbaim considered, might answer 
the parpose in some cases ; but he questioned whether this mate- 
rial, however well prepared, could be made to hold together, and 
not break in pieces when the shot struck the plates. So he came 
to the conclusion that steel shot and shell were the only projectiles 
suited for attacking iron-plated vessels. Major Palliser, however, 
has recently succeeded in demonstrating most thoroughly and 
practically, that, by his method of chilling the shot when cast, he 
obtains a metal possessing a hardness equal to that of steel and a 
toughness approaching very closely to that of wrought-iron. He 
has thus solved one of the most important questions of modem 
gunnery, — that of penetrating armor with shells which do not 
explode until they have passed through the plate and backing, 
or, in other words, completely through a ship's side. Major 
Palliser is by no means the first to accomplish this object: the 
credit of that is due to Mr. Whitworth, who effected his purpose 
with comparatively small projectiles and low charges of powder. 
Following the latter gentleman, others have done the same thing ; 
but two serious drawbacks to success were always present. The 
shells for the most part exploded backward on contact ; and being 
made of steel, were very expensive, their cost for large ordnance 
ran^n^ from £7 to £20 each projectile. So, on the score of im- 
periection and of costliness, absolute success was not attained by 
any, nor, until Major Palliser had perfected his chilled shot, which 
are both cheap and efficient, was it considered attainable. But 
the question was set at rest by a series of experiments which 
were carried out last week, at Shoeburyness, with various kinds 
of shell. 

These experiments were instituted for tiie purpose of testing 
Major Palliser's chilled shells against those of the best steel pro- 
jectiles, and in their results proved most valuable. The principle 
upon which Major Palliser manufactures these shells is worthy 
of notice, as beinff something more than the old process of chill- 
ing. As the sheSs are required for a particular purpose, they 
must have something more than a mere chilled surface ; a definite 
and carefully determined hardness must be imparted throughout 
the metal. This condition is attained by a selection and combi- 
nation of those brands of iron which have been found by experi- 
ment to chill to the exact extent required, a careful mean bein^ 
observed between iron which it is difficult to chill and that which 
chills too hard. Added to the principle of manufacture, is the 
principle of construction, which goes far toward the success of 
the projectile. The form given by Major Palliser is such as will 
convert the sudden shock of impact as much as possible into a 
uniformly increasing pressure. In other words, the projectile 
has an elongated, pointed head, which is as essential an element 
in it as is the perfect chilling of the metal. Upon the occasion in 
question, the firing was from an ordinary seven-inch wrought-iron 
muzzle-loader, with full battering charts of twentj'-two pounds 
of powder, and a range of two hundred yards. The shells were 
directed against a ** Warrior'' target, which was built of the 
10* 
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ordinAiy fonr-and-a-half-inch plate, with eirfiteen inches of teak 
backing, and an inner iron skin; the wnole well braced and 
strengthened. Half the target was bolted on Mr. Basoomb's plan 
of India-rubber pads, the other half of the bolts being secured 
by Mr. Paget^s steel cup washers. At the conclusion of the ex- 
periments it was found that Mr. BascomVs system had stood 
better than Mr. Paget^s ; but then it appears that the shots almost 
invariably struck that part of the target bolted on Mr. Paget's 
principle, while that portion fastened with Mr. Bascomb's washers 
was scarcely touched. The experiments were commenced by 
firing a steel shell on Major Alderson's plan, having a screwed 
base, and being charged with three pounds of loose powder. 
The shell penetrated the four-and-a-half-inch plate, but did no 
more, except to explode backward from the face of the target. 

The next shell, which was of the best steel, of Mr. Firth's, passed 
through the plate and entered the wood backing, but it exploded 
outward as the first had done. The third shell struck on the edge 
of the hole made by the first, passing easily through and explc^ 
ing in the teak backing, which it set on fire. Ot£er shells were 
tried, with similar results, in some instances ; in others they were 
even less satisfactory, some of Mr. Firth's shells bursting before 
they reached the target : a few exploded in the gun. Three of 
Sir William Armstrong's conical-headed shells, made on the Bel- 
gian pattern, with a sharp coney were fired, and produced a simi- 
Eir effect to those previously fired. After all the steel shells had 
been tried. Major Falliser's chUled-iron shells were tested, and the 
first shot proved the superiority of the system over all the others. 
The shell struck an uninjured portion, of the target, and went 
through the plate and backings so quickly as not to explode until 
it had passed beyond. The backing where the shell had passed 
through was splintered into fragments ; and had the object been 
the side of a ship, instead of a target, the results would have been 
most damaging to a gun's crew at quarters. The charge of the 
second Palliser shell did not explode; but, after passing through 
the target, the projectile broke itself up into fragments, which were 
sent spinning about in all directions with a velocity nearly as dan- 
gerous as an explosion would have imparted to them. 

The results of these two shots were so conclusive that the charge 
of powder was reduced to eighteen pounds, with which the third 
shell was fired. This shell missed the target, and went away to 
sea; the next, however, which was fired without a bursting 
charge, went through the target, breaking up and scattering its 
fragments as before. The charge was then further reduced to 
sixteen pounds of powder, which was nearly equal to increasing 
the range from two hundred yards to one thousand yards, while 
the velocity of each shot, on striking, was less than thirteen hun- 
dred feet per second. But for all this, the next shell penetrated 
the plate and backing, and was only stopped by coming in con- 
tact with one of the heavy struts which supported the target from 
behind, and which it broke. At this stage of proceedings, the Ord- 
nance Select Conamittee ordered the finng to cease, considering 
a continuation would only be a waste of tune and powder. This 
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win be the more apparent when we state that, a few weeks since, 
Major Palliser's projectiles were tried against the ** Bellerophon" 
target, which has sue inches of iron, with twenty-two inches of 
teas, and an inch iron inner skin. The results, however, were 
precisely similar to those with the "Warrior" target, the shells 
passing through quite as easily. The results, therefore, constitute 
a victory for guns over armor-plates, and this long-pending ques- 
tion may be considered for the present as definitively settled. For 
the present we say, because, although the ** Warrior's " strong sides 
afford but little more protection a^ainstMajor Palliser's shells than 
would those of a wooden ship, it is possible that we may in time 
find some means of neutralizing the dama^ng effects of these pro- 
jectiles. It always has been so; throu^out the history of the 
question, victory has always alternated l^tween the guns and the 
plates. But, unquestionably. Major Palliser has gained such a 
victoiy as will ngt easily be reversed, and has inaugurated such 
a conaition of things as wUl require a lon^ time and a considerable 
amount of scientific and engineering skill jto render obsolete. — 
Mechamcs^ Magazine. 

CHILLED SHOT AND THE SHOEBUBYNESS EXPERIMENTS. 

As the facts come to hand, it is apparent that the success of the 
shots made by the nine-inch gun at Shoeburyness, on the 20th of 
September, was due mainly to the character of the projectile, and 
not to the gun nor the charge of powder. The Palliser shot and 
shell are made of chilled iron, which has been pretty satisfactorily 
proved to be superior in penetrating qualities to eitfier wrought- 
iron, ordinary cast-iron, or steel. Both steel and chilled shots were 
used in these experiments, but while the hardened-steel shots 
failed to penetrate through the target, and either broke in pieces, 
or were compressed and bulged out of shape, every one of the 
chilled-iron shots did effective service, never in one instance 
changing in form. 

The target used was about forty feet long by eight feet hiffh, 
built of single thickness of rolled wrought-iron, eight inches 
through, bolted by the Palliser screws to a backing of eighteen 
inches of teak timber and an inner plate of three-quarters of an 
indi iron. The whole was sustained by heavy timber backs. The 
face of the target was not in one plane, but half of its length was 
inclined at an angle of thirty degrees to the other half, the line of 
fire being the same in both cases ; so that a shot against the in- 
clined fa^ would make, with the target, an ang'le of sixty degrees. 
The gun was a nine-inch muzzle-loading rifle, with increasing 
twist of thread, throwing shot of two hundred and fifty pounds 
with charges of forty-three pounds of powder. The distance fired 
was two hundred yards. 

The steel shot were cylinders having either pointed heads struck 
on a circle the diameter of the shot, flat heads, or the Belgian or 
ogee head. All of them were hardened in prussiate of potash and 
ou, or water. Some of them were solid, others shells with the 
head screwed into the body, or the base secured in the same man- 
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ner. Out of twenty-four shots, twelve were of this character. Not 
one of them passed through the target, and every one was either 
broken into fragments or bulged out of shape. 

The Palliser chilled shots in every case penetrated the iron plate, 
and in one instance, on the square face of the target, went en- 
tirely through plate, backing, and lining, and lodged in a pile of 
iron plating, brick, and stone masonry, twelve feet in the rear of 
the target. In no instance was the form of the shot changed. The 
Palliser shots and shells have heads formed on a radius of one and 
a half diameters of the cylindrical portion . Whenever the Palliser 
shots struck the inclined face of the target they penetrated, while 
the cast-steel shots sometimes glanced off. 

One circumstance in this trial is remai^able. The steel shots 
were so hot after striking the target that they could not be handled, 
while the chilled shots were barely warm. This, with tiie fact of 
the change of form in the steel projectiles, proves that much of the 
energy of the shot had been expended in this direction, instead of 
in penetration. 

While the velocity of the shots fired in our Fortress Monroe 
experiments exceeded in no instance 1,155 feet per second, that 
of those in this Shoebmyness trial ranged from 1,260 to 1,340 feet 
per second. At such an initial velocity, with a distance of only 
two hundred yards between the gun and target, it ceases to be 
very surprising that it was possible to t^ow shot through such a 
bander. — Scientific American. 

FENETBATION OF SHOT, AND BESISTANCE OF IRONCLAD 
DEFENCES. 

Captain Noble has lately carried out a series of experiments 
under the direction of the Ordnance Select Committee, for the 
purpose of determining various points connected with the resist- 
ance of iron plates, and his paper forms part of a report whidh 
he has submitted to the committee. 

The above series of experiments were instituted for the purpose 
of determining the following points : 1st, To determine the rela- 
tive penetrating effects of two steel shots on an iron plate, pro- 
videa they stAe with the same "work" or mechanical eflfect, 
notwithstanding the one may be heavy, with a low velocity, and 
the other light, with a high velocity. 2d, To determine the rela- 
tive resistances of a plate to penetration, by two steel shot of 
similar form of head, and striking with ** work" proportional to 
their respective diameters. In order to determine the first point, 
the committee fired a number of hemispherical-headed steel shot 
from a muzzle-loading gun of 6.3-inch calibre, at 4i and 5i-inch 
unbacked plates, the weights of the shot being different, viz., 
85 lbs., 70 lbs., 106 lbs., and the diameters the same, viz., 6.22 
inches. The charges with which these projectiles were fired 
were arranged so that the •* work" was the same in each case, — 
that is to say, the velocity on impact of the light shot was much 
greater than that of the heavy shot, while the expression W v^ 
weight of shot multiplied by the square of its velocity, was con- 
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stant. The results of these experiments were yery interestinff* 
and are fully detailed in the tables which accompany Captam 
Noble's report. 

The conclusions which have been drawn from these results will 
be given when the second point has been considered. To deter- 
mine this question, viz., the relative resistance of a plate to 
penetration by two shot of similar form of head, and strikmg with 
** work" proportional to their respective diameters, the commit- 
tee fired a series of steel hemispherical-headed shot, of various 
weights and diameters, at 4i and 5i-inch unbacked wrought-kon 
plates, the velocities being so arranged that each prmectile should 
strike with a work proportional to its diameter. Thus, suppose 
the comparison to be made between a 7-inch shot animated with 
a ** work" represented by 1,000, and a 9-inch projectile, the latter 
should strike with a ** work " represented by l,28i5, or in the pro- 
portion of 9 to 7. Having finished the details of these exper- 
iments. Captain Noble proceeded to consider the effects of shot 
striking a plate obliquely or at an angle. A small number of 
experiments have lately been made in connection with this part 
of the subject, and, although further trials are necessary, the 
general results go to prove that the power of perforation pos- 
sessed by the shot is diminished in the proportion of ^e sine of 
the angle of incidence to unity. 

The subject of cast-iron projectiles next claimed attention, and 
Captain Noble explained the difference between the effects of 
cast-iron and steel shot. With the former, much of the total 
** work " is expended in breaking up the projectile on strildng, 
and hurling the pieces in different directions, whereas, when the 
shot are carefully manufactured of the very best steel, very little 
•* work" is done on the projectile, and, m some instances, tiie 
material of the shot has been so perfect, that its alteration of form 
after penetrating the plate has been almost inappreciable. 

From this subject Captain Noble passed to the consideration of 
the proper form and material of projectiles to be used for the 
penetration of iron-clad defences. It has been clearly demon- 
strated by numerous experiments, that ordinary cast-iron is 
almost useless as a material for the manufacture of the above 
projectiles. Steel is an excellent material for shot, but it is also 
most expensive ; and, as recent experiments have shown that Pal- 
Mser's chilled iron is almost, if not quite, as good as steel, we 
shall probably use this material for solid shot, an'd employ steel 
for shells alone. Various forms of head have been proposed for 
steel projectiles. Thus, we have had the flat head, relied on by 
Mr. Whitworth, the round head, elliptical head, etc. The flat 
head has gained a ^reat reputation, from being the shape used by 
Mr. Whitworth in his first experiments against the ** Warrior" tar- 
get. Of all these forms, however, Captain Noble prefers the 
pointed, or ogival head ; and he described, by means of a dia- 
gram, the difference in effect between the pointed and the blunt 
form. The blunt, that is, flat-headed or round-headed shot on 
striking an iron-clad structure, such, for instance, as the "War- 
rior," punches a piece of armor out of the plate, and drives it into 
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the backing ; the shot, however, has no means of riddine itself of 
this piece of pLite, and, consequently, has to push it in front of it 
through the backing. It is needless to remark that this piece of 
jagged armor-plate must greatly increase the resistance which 
the shot meets m passing t&ough the backing. When, however, 
the shot is of the form of a pointed ogival, the results of its action 
are far different ; this projectile cuts, or rather tears, through the 
armor-plate, and the pieces of broken plate are bent back and 
forced into the backing round the edge of the hole ; the shot then 
passes through without carrying any jagged armor in front of it. 
Captain Noble then proceeded to ^ve a snort detail of some late 
experiments with pomted shot and Alderson^s solid-headed steel 
shell, which goes to prove that this form is much superior to any 
hitherto tried. 

. The subject of iron-clad ships was tlien entered on, and a brief 
summary given of the experiments against targets representing 
actual vessels. The conclusions which might be drawn from the 
whole of the experiments were ; Ist, Whei-e it is required to perfo- 
rate the plate, the projectile should be of a hard material, such as 
steel or chilled iron. 2d, The form of head best suited for the 
perforation of iron plates, whether direct or oblique, is the pointed 
ogival. dd» The best fomi of steel shell is that in which the 
jwwder can act in a forward direction, and which is furnished 
with a solid steel head, in the form of a pointed ogival. 4th, 
When chilled iron can be made of the best quality, it is almost, if 
not ouite, as effective as steel for solid shot, and, where the pro- 
jectile can perforate with ease, the chilled shot is more formidable 
than steel, as it enters the ship broken up, and would act as 
grape. 6th, To attack well-built iron-clads effectually, the guns 
should be, if possible, not under 12 tons weight and 9-inches 
calibre, firing an elongated projectile of 250 lbs., with about 40 
lbs. of powder. 6th, When the projectiles are of a hard material, 
such as steel, the perforation is directly propoitiorial to the *' work " 
in the shot, and inversely propoitional to the diameter of the 
projectile ; and it is immaterial whether this ** work" be made up 
of velocity or weight, within the usual limits which occur in prac- 
tice. 7th, The resistance of wrought-iron plates to perforation by 
steel projectiles varies as the square of their thickness. 8th. 
A plate at an angle diminished the effect as regards power 
of perforation in the proportion of the sine of the angle of inci- 
dence. 9th, The resistance of wrought-ii*on plates to perfora- 
tion by steel shot is not much, if at all, increased by backing simply 
of wood ; it is, however, much increased by a rigid backing, either 
of iron combined with wood, or of granite, iron, bricks, etc. 
10th, Iron-built ships, in which the backing is composed of com- 
pact oak or teak, offer much more resistance than similarly clad 
wooden ships. 11th, The best form of backing seems to be that 
in which wood is combined with horizontal plates of u*on, as in 
the ** Chalmers," *♦ Bellerophon," and ** Hercules " targets. 12th, 
An inner iron skin is of the greatest possible advantage ; it not only 
has the effect of rendering the back more compact, but it prevents 
the passage of many splinters which would otherwise find tibek way 
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into the sliip; Hierefore, no iron-clad, "wiiether iron-built or 
"wooden-con verted, should be without an inner skin. 13th, The 
bolts known as "Palliser's bolts" are the best for securing 
armor plates. In these bolts the diameter of the shank is 
reduced to that which it is at the screwed end. The author of 
the paper preferred the English punching system of high charges 
with small shot to the American racking system of heavy cast-iron 
riiot propelled with low charges, on the ground that by the former 
method, a ship might be sunk, or some vital part injured, in much 
less time than woSd be required to destroy her by the American 
system. — Bepori of British Associaiion, 1866. 
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THE NEW THBOBT OF LIGHT. 

The following are extracts from a letter to the ** Reader" by J, 
G. Macvicar, on Professor C. Maxwell's electro-magnetie theory 
of light, of which he says: ** A slight inspection is sufficient to* 
show that it sets the seal of mathemetical consistency and prestige 
upon ideas which must modify profoundly all our popular ideas 
on solar radiation. With regard to light, it sanctions the idea 
that it is an electro-maffnetic phenomenon, and such, therefore, 
that it must observe the laws and produce the phenomena of what 
is conmionly known as polarized action. And does not this view 
at once relieve speculative astronomy of some of its greatest 
difficulties, and open the way for a happy explanation of some 
of the most remarkable but still unexplained phenomena of the 
heavens? * 

*' Thus, our first .physicists, taking for panted, as to the solar 
action, the hypothesis of an universal and indiscriminate radiatioa 
in all directions into space (or in accordance with modem science, 
let us say into the ether) by such a body as the sun, just as if he 
were a spherical gong poised in compressed air, and struck from 
within simultaneously all round, have been bestowing of late 
years infinite pains to explain how his brightness is kept up 
during all time, without any loss, so far as can be discovered. 
But, u not gross mechanical undulations to and fro in compressed 
air, but a rhythmical action in ether — electro-magnetism, m short 
— is to be the type to which light and radiant heat are to be re- 
ferred, then there will be no waste of solar action at all, and there 
need be no more concern about the permanence of the sun's bright- 
ness. For if the solar action, with respect to which, so far as ob- 
servation goes, we know only that it illuminates the various mem- 
bers of our planetary system, be of an electric or electro-magnetic 
nature, then, after having induced a similar state of action in 
the medium immediately surrounding him, — that is, after having 
surrounded the central orb with a photosphere, — it will render 
the ether immediately beyond almost, and soon altogether, non- 
conducting in all directions, except those in which oodies in a 
dissimilar state present themselves, — that is, the sun will be in- 
sulated in the ether, except in the direction of planets, satellites, 
meteorites, etc. In all other directions, his action will be con- 
served. jLnd even in the direction, in which he radiates to a 
distance, hQ will receive back again as much as he gives away. 
Such is the well-known phenomenon of electrical and magneuc 
action. In exchange for the light and heat which the sun gives 
to the planets, he will receive u*om them a negative, reciprocal 
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^omplemental or harmonic action, by which his own will be siuh 
tained or increased or diminished, according as the amount of 
dissimilarity existing between him and them is greater or less at 
the time. The solar radiation {Proper to the same column of space 
will be more intense in winter than in summer, and in the arctio 
regions than in the torrid zone. 

** Again, it is a serious undertaMng to explain on the h3rpo4he- 
sis of universal and indiscriminate radiation, diminishing as the 
square of the distance increases, the brightness or even the visi- 
bility to us of the distant planets. But what we observe in nature 
is precisely what we should expect on the electro-magnetic theory 
of light. The remote planets, by being placed in positions which 
would tend to involve them in coldness and darkness, are thereby 
rendered in these respects more dissimilar to the central orb ; 
they will therefore be all the more illuminated and warmed by 
him ; and the climate of the most remote members of our system 
may possibly be as genial, and their day as bright, as ours. 

«* Again, since all the bodies between which and the sun, ac- 
cording to this theory, action ajid reaction take place, circulate 
in planes corresponding to low latitudes in the sun, a reason 
appears why these regions of the solar disk should be peculiarly 
the regions of storms in his photosphere; and the w^yis open 
to a theory of sun-spots and faculje in a direction in which indeed 
a step has-been made already by Mr. Balfour Stewart, in con- 
necting certain states of the solar illumination with the positions 
of tke planet Venus.'' 
• 

VELOCITT OF LIGHT. 

The observations of the eclipses of Jupiter's first satellite, and 
those of the phenomena of aberration, lead directly, although 
with a different degree of approximation, to the determination 
of the time light occupies to run over the mean distance of the 
sun from the earth. To deduce from this the absolute value of 
the velocity of light referred to our ordinary units of length, we 
must know how many miles are contained in the distance from 
the sun to the eaith. The value of this distance is found by 
means of the parallax of the sun ; we designate thus the angle 
under which, being at the sun's centre, we would see the radius 
of the earth. The sun's^ parallax, calculated from the observa- 
tions of the last transit of Venus over the disk of the sun, is fixed 
at 8.57 seconds ; hence the distance of the sun from the earth is 
eaual to 24,109 times the radius of the earth, or to 95,384,900 
nules. As this length is run over by the light in 8 minutes 18 
seconds, or in 498 seconds, we conclude that the velocity of light 
is 191,391 miles in a second. 

However, for some years, several circumstances have conspired 
to make us believe that the determination of 8.57 seconds given 
as the value of the sun's parallax is too small, and that the parallax 
ou^ht to be au^ented by a quantity not less than the thirtieth 
of its value, which would elevate it to about 8.9 seconds. From 
11 
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Una increase in parallax results a diminution in the earth^s dis- 
tance from the sun, and consequently in the distance gone over in 
8 minutes 18 seconds by the light; the velocity of light will 
therefore be reduced to a little less than 186,420 miles in a second. 
The next transit of Venus, which will happen in 1874, cannot fail 
to set at rest fdl doubts which may yet remain on this point. — 
Delaunay, tfi Scientifie American. * 

HECHAKICAL EQUIVALENT OF LIGHT. 

Professor Thomsen of Copenhagen has ascertained that the 
mechanical equivalent of bght, of the luminous radiation as 
distinct from the obscure radiation, from the flame of the French 
standard bougie is as nearly as possible 1.74 kilogrammetres per 
minute, being about 1-50 of the mechanical equivalent* of the 
total radiation from the same flame. A writer in ** Cosmos " has 
ctJculated from t^is the mechanical equivalent of the total light 
of the sun. He flnds it to amount to something like that of 1,^0 
septillions of bougies, or to 35 billions of tons lifted a billion of 
kilometres per second — the lifting of 35 billions of tons (French) 
a bOlion of kilometres being about equal to lifting the weight of 
the earth 20 feet. 

COLOR OF SUNLIOHT. 

M. Memorski, of Vienna, confirms M. Brucke's observations, 
that diffused solar light, instead of bein^ perfectly white, is* tinged 
with red, just as tlie flames of gas or lamps are tinged with yel- 
low. Dlfimsed light, received at noon through a cloudy sky, de- 
viates by one twenty-second part of the chromatic circle from the 
extreme red of the s^ctrum toward the violet. The light of burn- 
ing ma^esium, which appears to be so like sunlight, has also a 
tinge ofviolet. 

COLOBS IN THEIB RELATION TO ABTIFICIAL LIGHT. 

Never select colors in the evening, is an old maxim, whose value 
can be attested by many a disappointed purchaser, who, ignorant 
or disregarding this advice, and deeming himself the favored pos- 
sessor of some tint of rare excellence, <Sscovers, on the return of 
daylight, a color far from equalling his anticipations. The artist, 
overtaken by darkness, hastens to apply the last touches to sorne 
masterpiece; but the morning light reveals how poorly his in- 
tentions have been realized. The cause of this inconstancy is 
explained, and a remedy suggested, in a late article in the ** JPho- 
tosraphic News." 

From the spectral analysis, we learn that the flames of our 
lunps or gas-lights contain sodium, which, in burning, yields a- 
yellow flame, as strontium ^ves a red, and iridium a blue flame. 
Now, when the color blue is illuminated by the yellow light, it ap- 
pears green ; bat if the flame strikes a color complementary to 
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yellow, it will appear white or black, according as the body has, 
or has not, the power of reflection ; which is equivalent to saying 
that this flame alters the nature of colors, deepening the hues of 
some, and extinguishing others. 

Take a spirit-lamp and put into it a piece of common salt ; the 
wick will soon become saturated with sodium in solution; the 
flame, in consequence, will be yellow, and all colors will assume 
a monotonous white, black, or gray. It is only when this sub- 
stance is in excess that we have the total extinction of colors, but 
a flame less rich will produce a partial extinction, and thusi^is the 
reason why colors are at all visible by gas-light. It may be asked, 
whence does illuminating gas derive this sodium P From the coal ; 
from the water with which the gas was washed; it comes also 
from matters employed in its purification, and probably even from 
the atmosphere. 

The only hues which resist only slightly the yellow flame, are 
furnished by the blue ; all the other colors are profoundly modi- 
fied. Fortunately, the flames which serve as sources of light are 
never saturated with sodium, hence the effects are greatfy mod- 
ified. 

The light from the burning of magnesium alone brings out the 
Tarious colors, both natural and artificial, in the same hues as they 
appear by daylight. The services of chemistry render, then, to 
painting, not only colors more or less rich, but also it has endowed 
It with a mode of lighting, whereby the painter may be able to 
work at night without incurring mistakes or illusions. — Scientific 
American. 

SPECTBUlf OF AQUEOUS VAPORS. 

M. J. Jannsen has just communicated to the Academy of Sci- 
ences a memoir ** On the Spectrum of Aqueous Vapor." His 
observations were made with an iron tube thirty-seven metres 
long, filled with steam, under a pressure of seven atmospheres ; 
the light was furnished by sixteen gas jets. The spectrum showed 
five dark bands, of which two, well marked, answered to D and 
A (Fraunhofer), and reminded the observer of the solar spectrum 
seen in the same instrument toward sunset. According to the 
first comparisons made between the spectrum of steam and that 
of solar light, it appeared that the group A, B (in great part, at 
least), C, two groups between C and D, are due to the aqueous 
vapor in the atmosphere. Another interesting result was given by 
the spectrum. The spectrum was very dark at the violet end, 
and brilliant in the red and yellow, showing that aqueous vapor is 
very transparent to the latter rays, and suggesting that it will 
appear orange-red by transmission, and redder, according to the 
thickness of the layer. This result requires to be carefiuly veri- 
fied, and, if established, will explain the redness always observed 
"^t sunrise and -sunset. He hopes soon to be able to pronounce 
upon the existence or non-existence of aqueous vapor in the at- 
mosphere of the planets and other stars : at present he can only 
6ay« that it does not exist in the atmosphere of the sun. 
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COMPLEKXarrABT COLOBS. 

The production, by M. Niepce St Victor, of black in photogra- 
phy* by means of complementary colors, has given rise to re- 
searches on the subject by M. Chevreul, who found that, although 
complementary nuuations of the spectrum produce white, those 
radiations which emanate from complementary coloring matters, 
applied in succession or simultaneously to die cloth, etc., afford, 
according to the accuracy of the proportions, black, brown, or 
gray. 'Hma, a blue pattern printea on orange will appear black. 
Tliis Subject, when fully developed, may have a most important 
bearing on arts and manufactures. 

KEW FOLABIZma PRISH. 

MM. Hartnack and Frazmowski recommend deviating from 
tiie form of the Nichol prisms. The shape they recommend is 
shorter, and has both ends normal to the incident and emergent 
rays. According to the cementing substance employed, they give 
the following angles: With Canada balsam, refracting index 
1549, tiie faces of the Iceland spar make with the plane of sec- 
tion an angle of 79** ; with balsam of copaiba, index refr. 1507, 
tlie angle is 76**.5 ; with linseed oil, index refr. 1485, the angle is 
73**.5 ; rich poppy oil, index refr. 1463, 71°.l. The two middle 
ones give the largest angle of the field, viz., 35°. 

WHY THE SKY IS BLUE. 

It is generally supposed that the blue color of the sky is due to 
moisture in our atmosphere ; and the idea seems to be confirmed 
by tlie intensity of the color during the moist weather of summer, 
when compared with the sky of the more dry-weathered winter. 
It has recently been shown by Prof. Cooke, of Cambridge, in a 
paper read to the American Academy of Aits and Sciences, that 
this view is correct. He has found, by means of the spectroscope, 
— a very delicate instrument of analysis, by which the most minute 
substances, even when at a distance, can be detected, — that the 
aqueous vapor of the atmosphere absorbs most powerfully the yel- 
low and red rays emanating from the sun, leaving the blue rays to 
be transmitted, and.thus accounting for the color of the sky. The 
instrument also proves that the color is due to simple absorption 
of these rays by the water, and not to repeated reflections from 
tiie surface of an infinity of drops, as has been supposed. 

DEFECT IN THE POLABISCOPE, WITH A SDfPLE AND EFFECT- 
IVE KEMEDT. 

The author stated, that, having been engaged in some experi- 
ments with polarized light, projected on a screen by means of the 
oxy-hydrogen lantern, he discovered that even the best instru- 
ments which were constmcted were inefficient, inasmuch as none 
but the axial rays transmitted through the condensers weye polar- 
ized, the main body of the luminous cone undergoing reflection 
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fh»n the polarizer without bein^ rea1]v polarized. He remedied 
this by intercepting the light with a flint concave lens before it 
reached the polarizer, so that the whole mass of rays, being pro- 
jected in a parallel direction, was completely polarized. On leav- 
ing the polarizer, the rays were again converged, before passing 
through the crystal, or other object to be exhibited, by a smaU 
achromatic lens, which thus acted as an achromatic condenser. 
It was stated that this arrangement effected a most important 
increase in the brilliancy of the object exhibited on the screen. — 
J. Xbaill Taylob, in Beader. 

COMPASATIYE DSTTENSITY OF THE LIGHT OP THB MOON 

AND OF VENUS. 

On June 20, 1865, at 3 A. m., the moon and Yenus were in 
conjunction, in the latitude of Lyons, France, so that botli bodies 
could be seen in the same field of vision. This afforded^n oppor- 
tunity of comparing the light received from them. The sudiaces 
taken for comparison were those affording rays at the same an^le 
of incidence ; and, on the moon, the region was tliat between tne 
craters Rocca and Eirchstadt, over the very brilliant surface to the 
southeast of Grimaldi. It was found that the light from this 
brightest part of the moon was only one-tenth of that reflected by 
the surface of Venus. — Chacornac, in Comptea RenduB^ 68. 

TBANSPABENOY OF THE SEA. 

Father Secchi has come to the following results, from experi- 
ments made near Civita Vecchia, at from six to twelve miles from 
the coast, the sea being clear and calm. It was found that the 
maximum depth at which a white disk, ten feet in diameter, was 
visible from the surface, when the sun was sixty degrees above 
the horizon and the sky clear, was about, one hundred and forty 
feet. In descending, white disks appeared first of a light green 
color, next of a clear blue, then the blue became gradualfy darker, 
until, at the depth mentioned, they could not be distinguished. 
Yellow or sand-colored disks, ceased to be visible much sooner 
than white disks, becoming invisible at depths varying from fifty- 
five to eighty feet, according to their tint. 

CUBIOUS EXPERIMENT. 

The following good lecture experiment has been suggested by 
M. J. Nickl^s. With the following pigments, he paints a spec- 
trum, which shows all the colors, eitEer by gas or candle-light ; but 
shows only black and white, with a soda flame (alcohol and salt). 

Color hy dayUgU, Pigment, Color by todaflamt. 

Bed, Oohre, Blaok. 

OraQge, • • • • Biniodide of merooir, > ixnitfA 

Yellow, .... Chromateoflead, J * * ^'^^^ 

Green, • • • • Manganate of baryta, > ju^h- 

Blue, Amline blue, J * * •***^*" 

II* 
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NEW INSTRUMENT FOB MEASURING DISTANCES. 

Dr. Emsmann, in a paper in ^'PoggcndorfTs Annalen,'' de- 
scribes a new instrument for measuring distances, which differs 
from all previous arrangements, by being independent of the 
measurements of angles, or of a base line. It consists, simply, in 
an application of the well-known principle, that the image o£ aa 
object is brought to a focus by a convex lens at a distance from 
(he lens varying according to the remoteness of the object. The 
arrangement described by Dr. Emsmann consists of an object- 
glass of thirty seconds and an eye-^iece of one second focal length, 
a screen of ground glass, upon which the image is received, being 
placed behind the eye-piece. The instrument, it will be seen, re- 
sembles in principle a photograph camera ; the length, however, 
is about five and one-half feet. In order to keep the indications . 
within certain limits, the screen is placed behind the eye-piece, 
and the distance between the lenses is so arranged that a varia- 
tion in the distance of twenty-five paces, at all ranges, requires, at 
least, a movement of one line in the screen. Trustworthy readings 
may be obtained up to two thousand paces. Dr. Emsmann sug- 
gests that the instrument will be found useful in coast batteries, for 
measuring the distance of a vessel out at sea. In sie&pe operations, 
the time generally admits of the measurement of a oase line, the 
distance of the enemy^s works bein^ calculated by trigonometry. 
Should there be no practical difSculties in the way, it might prob- 
ably replace, with advanta^, the stadiometer, which depends on 
the principle of similar triangles, supplied the army for use in^ 
judgmg distance-drill. 

TEm CTOLOSCOPS. 

In places where railways are most needed, but where, owing to 
disadvantages of the ground, and other hindrances, the transport 
and use of large instruments is very difficult, an instrument at 
once portable, and capable of replacing a theodolite in setting out 
railway curves, becomes a desideratum. An instrument called a 
•*Cycloscope," or curve-tracing instrument, invented and patented 
by Mr. H. Temple Humphreys, associate of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, is calculated to meet this want, by measuring angles 
and setting out railway curves with increased facility. It may be 
shortly described as an instrument combining the advantages of 
a pocket-sextant with the principles of a kaleidoscope. When the 
two plane mirrors of an ordinary pocket-sextant are turned toward 
a distant object, so that by one combined reflection between both 
mirrors a reflected image of the object is obtained, the ai^ular 
interval between the image and the object is twice the angle con- 
tained between the miiTors. Repeated reflections of the same 
kind would, of course, produce a series of images, growing dim- 
mer, arranged at the same angle from each other as the first 
image from tiie object. This is found to be the case when the 
object is indefinitely distant. .When the object is near, as in the 
common kaleidoscope, and placed between the mirrors, it is seen 
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repeatedlj reflected in the mirrors at equal intervals along the 
cux;umference of a mathematically true circle, the centre of which 
is the intersection of the mirrors. In all positions whatever, of 
an object viewed by reflection with two plane mirrors, this actu- 
ally remains true. The object appears the first of a series of 
images arranged at equal intervals round the circumference of a 
oir«fe, the centre of which is the point qf intersection of the mir- 
rors with each other, or of the images, if need be, produced. 
Of the two plane mirrors with whioh the cycloscope & entirely 
composed, the front mirror is half silvered, and it is broueht into 
any convenient inclination with the entire mirror behind it, by 
turning a screw. The parts of a revolution of the screw corre- 
spond to minutes of a de^ee of inclination. When the last 
chained peg of the straight line immediately preceding a railway 
c^irve is seen directly wrough an eye-hole m the centre of the 
entire mirror, its successive combined reflections at the same time 
meet the eye at equal tangential angles, and trace out a circle, tiie 
direction of the intended curve. The curve can then be set out 
by pegs placed at eaual chained distances apart, in the direction 
of the combined reflections. By this means several points of a 
railwaj^curve can be set out at one sight, and the necessity of 
repeated removal and readjustment of a theodolite in the ordinary 
mode of settinff'out railway curves is avoided. The instrument, 
which is made oy Mr. Stanley, London, resembles a pocket-sex- 
tant in being also a small and portable construction for measur- 
ing distances and angles of moderate widdi. — Intellectual Ob* 
server, May, 1866. 

OPTICAL DELUSION. 

Many of our readers will, no doubt, recollect "Eidos iEides,'* 
which was performed at Her Majesty's Theatre during the win- 
ter. It has been made the subject of a patent by the inventor, 
Mr. Maurice, from whose specification we learn the manner in 
which this clever delusion is produced. It is perhaps necessary 
to sav tiiat it consists in causing an actor, or an inanimate object 
which is in full view of the audience at one moment, to disappear 
instantly, and then to reappear with the same rapidly. The 
means by which tliis is accomplished are very simple, and are, to 
some extent, similar to those used in exhibiting ** Pepper's Ghost." 
A sheet of plain unsilvered ^lass is placed upon the stage, either 
upright or inclined at a suitable angle, at the place where the ac- 
tor or object is to disappear. This glass is not perceived by the 
audience, and it does not interfere with their view of the scenery, 
etc., behind the plate. A duplicate scene, representing that part 
of the back of the stage covered by the glass, is placed at the wmg, 
out of sight of the spectators. With tEe ordinary lighting of the 
stage, the reflection of this counterfeit scene in the glass is too 
faint to be observed ; but when a strong light is thrown upon the 
scene, Hie stage lights being lowered at the same time, the ima^d 
becomes visible. This duplicate scene being an exact fac-sinme 
of the backgrdund of the stage, the change is not noticed by the 
aadierase, the only difference being that mey now see by reflee- 
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tion that which thej saw a moment previously bj direct visioiu 
The actor, standing at a sufficient distance behind the glass, is. 
completely hidden from view, and he is again rendered visible by 
turnmg down the light on the false scene, and allowing the stage 
lights to predominate. When **Eidos -ZEides" was being per- 
formed at Her Majesty's Theatre, it was, however, possible, widi a 
good opera-^lass, to distinguish the outline of the figure behind 
Qie plate. 'Hie effects produced may, of course, be modified. An 
actor may be made to appear waUdn^ or flying in the air, ot 
dancing on a tigli^rope, by eclipsing or obscuring a raised platform 
on which he may be placed. — BecSar. 

WHY BEES WOBK IN THE DABK. 

A life-time might be spent in investigating the mysteries hidden 
in a bee-hive, and still half of the secrets would be undiscovered. 
The formation of the cell has long been a celebrated problem for 
^ the mathematician, whilst the changes which the honey undergoes 
offer at least an equal interest to the chemist. Every one knows 
what honey, fresh from the comb, is like. It is a clear, yellow 
syrup, without a trace of solid sugar in it. Upon straining, how^ 
ever, it gradually assumes a crystalline appearance ; it candies, as 
the saying is, and ultimately becomes a soUd lutnp of sugar. It 
has not been suspected that this change was due to a photographic 
action ; that the same agent which sQters the molecular arran^- 
ment of the iodide of silver on the excited collodion plate, and de- 
termines the formation of camphor and iodine crystals in a bottle, 
causes the syrupy honey to assume a crystalline form. This, how- 
ever, is the case. M. Scheibler has enclosed honey in stoppered 
flasks, some of which he has kept in perfect darkness, whilst oth- 
ers have been exposed to the hght. The invariable results have 
been that the sunned portion rapidly crystallizes, whilst that kept 
in the dark has remained perfectly liquid. We now see why bees 
are so careful to work in perfect darkness, and why they are so 
careful to obscure the glass windows which are sometimes placed 
in their hives. The existence of their young depends on the liquid- 
ity of the sapcharine food presented to them, and if light were al- 
lowed access to this, the syrup would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency ; it would seal up the cells, and, in all 
probability, prove fatal to the inmates of the hive. — Ckronide of 
Optics f in the Quarterly Journal of Science. 

NEW AETIFICIAL UGHT. 

Mr. James Wilkinson, of Chelsea, is endeavoring to rival the 
magnesium light for photographic purposes, by means of a mix- 
ture of phosphorus and nitrate of jpotash. He recently burnt a 
quarter of a pound of this mixture m his garden, at night, with a 
View to obtain a photograph of a wind engine which was being 
erected in an adjoining garden, and he states that ** the length of 
time from when it was first lit until it was finally burnt out, was 
nearly six minutes. The utmost cost was a fraction over four- 
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pence. The reflecfaon of the light mig^ht be seen for two mUes 
Toond. So Jbright was it that the nre-eng^ne authorities mistook it 
for an ordinary conflagration, and humed their engines to the 
gpot. On findmg no trace of the fire they returned, rather cha- 
grined ; not, however, without first satisfying themselves by a thor- 
ough examination of tiie premises. All around appeared one blaze 
of light; the s^ looked like a mass of fire." The picture taken 
during this startling illumination '* came out," we are told, "with 
great sharpness and vividness, the houses near being brought out 

Srominently. It, in fact, equalled any picture taken on a bright 
ay." — Meehanica* Magazine. 

THE inCBO-SFECTROSCOFB, 

The micro-£^ctroscope has received its first application to 
Biedico-legal purposes, in the examination for blood stains of the 
hatchet supposed to have been used in the Aberdare murder. 
Dr. Bird Herapath, F.R.S., who was retained by the Crown, 
placed sections of the handle in distilled water, and submitted the 
solution obtained to an examination in this instrument. Within 
the green, and on the border of the yellow rays, the well-known 
characteristic dark bands of blood were pi'Oduced. Only one 
other substance was known to produce similar dark bands, — 
cochineal dissolved in ammonia, — in which case, however, their 
position would be different. Dr. Herapath said he was satisfied, 
from the evidence this test had afforded, that the hatchet had 
been stained with blood. 

INTISIBLE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. 

M. Carey Lea of Philadelphia communicates to the "American 
Journal of Science," for July, 1865, the following paper : — 

'* Some experiments in which I have lately been engaged seem 
to me to finally settle the long-contested question as to the nature 
of the invisible photoirraphic image, and I hasten to send a very 
brief description of them. 

"The view that the change which takes place in an iodo- 
bromized plate in the camera is a purely physical one, that no 
chemical aecomposition takes place, and neither liberation of 
iodine nof reduction of silver, has obtained a pretty general 
acceptance. But latterly it has been opposed by two distin- 
guished photographers, Dr. Vogel and Major Russell. The for- 
mer affirms that iodid of silver is never sensitive unless there is a 
bod^ present capable of taking iodine from it under the infiuence 
of light ; and Russell believes that the developed image is chiefly 
produced at the expense of the silver haloid in the film. The 
joUowing experiments seem to me to decisively close this con- 
troversyln favor of the physical theory. 

** Uxperiment 1. — If the iodid or bromid of silver in the film 
Qndergoes decomposition in the camera, and, still more, if the 
developed image is formed at its expense, the film of iodo-bromid 
must necessaruy be greatly consumed in the development under 
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the dense portaona of the negatiTe» whidi it has contribated to 
fbnn. 

** To settle this point, I exposed and developed an iodo-brom- 
ized plate in the ordinary manner. Then, instead of removing 
the unchanged iodid and bromid by fixing in the ordinary manner, 
I took measures to remove the developed image without affecting 
the iodid and bromid. This I succeeded in doing with the aid of 
a very weak solution of acid per-nitrate of mercuiy. Now, if the 
iodid, or bromid, or both, had been in any way decomposed, to 
form or aid in forming the developed negative image, when this 
came to be removed, there should have been left a more or less 
distinct positive imas^e, depending upon varying thicknesses of 
iodid and bromid in the film, much like a fixed negative that has 
been completely iodized. Nothing of this sort was visible ; the film 
was perfectly uniform, just as dense where an intense light had 
been, as in those parts which had scarcely received any actinic 
impression, and looking exactly as it did when it first left the 
camera, and before anv developer had been applied. This ex- 
periment seems sufficiently decisive. But the following is far 
stronger. 

'* Experimenit 2. — A plate was treated in all respects as in No. 1, 
except that the application of the nitrate of mercury for removing 
the ooveloped image was made by yellow light. The plate, now 
riiowin^ nothing but a uniform vellow film, was carefully washed, 
and an iron developer, to which nitrate of silver and citric acid 
had been added, was applied. In this way the original image 
was reproduced, and came out quite clearly with all its details. 
Now, as every trace of a picture and all reduced silver had been 
removed by the nitrate of mercury, it is by this experiment 
absolutely demonstrated that the image is a purely physical one ; 
Mid that, after having served to produce one picture, that picture 
may be dissolved of^ and the same physical impression may be 
made to produce a second picture by a simple application of a 
developing agent. 

" I have repeated the experiment with a pyrogallic develop- 
ment with similar results. Both the first and second develop- 
ments may be made with an iron developer, or both with a 
gyrogallic. The experiment succeeds without the least diflaculty 
I either way." 

The same author, in ** SiHiman^s Journal " for Septenlber, 1866, 
concludes a paper on this subject, as follows : *• I have endeavored 
to show that the action of light upon pure iodide of silver isolated 
cannot be a chemical, reduction : 1. Because tliat effect, even 
when carried many hundred thousand times further than in the 
ordinary photographic processes, perfectly disappears in a few 
hours, spontaneously, under circumstances which render it im- 
possible to suppose that iodine could have been restored to replace 
that which (had reduction taken place) must have been msen- 
gaged. 2. Because, even where the action of light is prolonged 
many hundred thousand fold the ordinary time, no reduced silver 
nor sub-iodid can be detected as present. 3. I have shown that 
another metal, mercury, is capable of developing these images 
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as well as silver. 4. I have endeavored to show tiiat a purely 
physical cause, to wit, mechanical pressure, is capable of produc- 
ing a developable impression, thereby answering the objection of 
the inadequacy of a physical influence to create a basis of devel- 
opment. And, finally, I may remark that although the chemical 
theory is supported by some distinguished chemists of the present 
day, I am not aware that there is a single well verified expeii- 
ment which can be brought forward in support of that view. In 
the absence of such, I have been necessmly obliged to confine 
myself to the affirmative side of the question, in support of the 
existence of a physical imao^e, distinct from chemical reduction, 
and though often accompamed by it, yet never necessarily.*^ 



m 



PHOTOGKAPHT IN NATUSAL COLOBS. 

M. Poitevin has lately succeeded in producing photographs on 
laper in their. natural colors. He prepares his sensitive paper in 
.he following way : Having obtained a laver of violet subchloiide of 
silver on the paper, by the action of light on the white chloride in 
the presence of a reducing agent, he applies to the surface of the 

§aper a liquid composed of one volume of a saturated solution of 
ichromate of potash, one volume of a saturated solution of sul- 
phate of copper, and one volume of a solution containing &ye per 
cent, of chloride of potassium. This paper is dried and kept in 
the dark : it will keep good for several days. In this mixture, the 
bichromate of potash is the principal a^ent ; the sulphate of cop- 
per facilitates the action, and the chlonde of potassium preserves 
the whites which are formed. In copying pamtin^ on glass, the 
exposure to direct light need only last five or six nmiutes ; but the 
time must, to some extent, depend on the transparency of the pic- 
ture to be copied, and it is easy to watch the development of the 
ima^e on the paper. The paper is not sufficiently sensitive for 
use m the camera. To preserve the pictures, it is only necessary, 
first, to wash them with water acidulated with chronuc acid, then 
to treat them with water containing bichloride of mercury, after- 
wards with a solution of nitrate of lead, and, lastly, well wash 
them with water. After that they will not change in ordinary 
light, but will, however, turn brown in direct sunlight. — Quart. 
Joum. of Science^ AprU, 1866. 

PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLORS. 

Mr. J. A. Gatty read, on the 4th of October, at a meeting of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Socie^, the subjoined 
paper, describing a process for obtaining colored photographs:— 

•' My process is based upon the property possessed by ferrocy- 
anide of potassium, of forming clear solutions with certain me- 
tallic salts, producing insoluble compounds when the mixture is 
brought into contact with a deoxidizing agent ; the rays of the 
sun acting as such, a perfect precipitation tokes place upon paper 
or other material prepared with the above-named solution. In 
producing the specimens sent herewith, I a{^lied to the paper a 
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ooncentrated solution, formed of equal parts of ferrocyanide of 
potassium and nitrate of lead, haying found the latter to answer 
very well, not only as a meims of forming a precipitate, but also 
for assisting in the {>rodu(^on of numerous colors. After drying 
the paper, it was exposed to the sun for about half an hour, and 
then washed in water in order to dissolve all the unaffected fer- - 
rocyanide of potassium and nitrate of lead. I have noticed that 
the sun acts much quicker when there is a little moisture present. 
I have, therefore, placed a damp cloth between two or three 
thicknesses of paper behind the prepared paper. After washing, 
the photogr^hlc image remains behind as a pale greenish pre- 
cipitate, easUy transformed into the various colors, as the follow- 
ing experiments will show : — 

•* No. 1. (Blue.) Has been steeped in a weak solution of nitrate 
of iron for about ten minutes, and then washed in water. 

**No. 2. (Green.) Same as No. 1, but steeped in a weaJc solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash after the nitrate of iron. 

*• No. 3. (Reddish Brown.) Has been steeped in a solution of 
nitrate of copper, and then washed. 

**No. 4. (Brown.) Has been developed by steeping it in a 
mixture of weak solution of nitrate of iron and nitrate of copper. 

•* No. 6. (Dark Brown.) Has also been treated with a solution 
of nitrate of iron and nitrate of copper, but containing a larger 
proportion of the former. 

** These few experiments will show that a verylar^e number 
of shades may be obtained by using different salts and mixtures 
thereof in developing the photograph. A further series of colors 
may be obtained by destroying the blue with caustic-soda, which, 
after washing, will leave behmd oxides of iron and lead, which 
may be dyed with vegetable coloring matters. 

•• All the above experiments were made about four years ago, 
which goes to prove that the colors are permanent. I hope 
shortly to be able to resume my experiments, and work the 
process out more perfectly.*^ 

COLORED PICTURES BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In 1838, Herschel was the first to publish a paper on the various 
colors which chloride of silver is susceptible of taking under the 
influence of certain colored rays of light. Mr. Robert Hunt also 
published, in 1840, a paper referring to the subject; but the most 
complete series of researches on the subject of the reproduction 
of the colors of the spectrum, and which led to a process by 
which several of the colors of the spectrum could be produced 
on a sensitive surface, is due to Edmund Becquerel. The results 
arrived at by this gentleman were so remarkable that they drew 
the attention of the whole scientific world ; and the following is an 
Outline of the processes which were applied by him to obtain this 
interesting result. He took a daguerreotype plate, or a silver-plated 
one, and having dipped it in a weak solntion of chlorine, or, what 
was still better, a weak solution of hydrochloric acid, bjf connecting 
it with the poles of a batteiy, the brilliant silver surmce acquired 
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different tints, passing gradually from an opaque white to a black 
tint. He also observed that the tint best suited to obtain favorable 
results was when the plate had acquired a pearlish pink; and« 
iJthough he found that the plate so prepared, when placed in the 
camera obscura, assumed the colors composing the spectrum, 
still they were faint; but he remedied this defect of intensity of 
tints by heating for several hours to a temperature of 95^ to 100° 
the chlorinated plate, ^id then submitting it to tiie influence of 
the various colors composing the spectrum. Further, in the 
course of his studies, he made the important observation that he 
could replace the peculiar action of heat on his prepared daguer- 
reotype plate, by exposing it to the rays of the sun under a sheet 
of paper which had been steeped in an acid solution of sulphate 
of quinine. The effect of this was that the plate of silver as- 
sumed an intense white color, nearly resembling that of paper ; 
while if the protective paper had not been used, the silver plate 
would have gradually acquired a dark tint, and would have lost 
the whole of its sensitive properties, the protective paper bavins^ 
the power of arresting completely the most refrangible rays of 
light, especially those which are beyond the line H of the spec- 
trum. Notwitlistanding M. Edmund BecquerePs ardent hopes to 
find a method which would enable him to fix on a sensitive sur- 
face the various colors of the spectrum, still he faUed ; for they 
faded as soon as they were exposed to the direct rays of lights 
and could only be preserved in obscurity. But there is one gen- 
tleman who deserves great praise for the extraordinary persever- 
ance which he has shown in this class of investi^tion. I mean 
the nephew of the discoverer of photogK^hy, M. Ni^pce de Saint 
Victor. Although I will not enter here into the details of these 
valuable researches, as they can be found in the ** Comptes Rendus 
de TAcad^mie des Sciences," still I may just be allowed to state 
that he has not only by the following process obtained far more 
brilliant colors than those first produced by M. Becquerel, but 
has succeeded in reproducing on sensitive plates the various 
colors of colored surfaces, such as are presented by fabrics^ 
flowers, etc. ; and, further, he has lately been so fortunate as to 
reproduce on his plates yellow and black tints, which had resisted 
all jwevious attempts. To give you an idea of the facts arrived 
at by this gentleman, I may state that he has succeeded in so 
fixing upon sensitive surfaces the various colors of the spectrum, 
or of colored surfaces, that they will bear the action of dif^sed 
light for several days. In fact, I have seen photographs which 
reproduce faithfully a small doll dressed up in various colors, and 
in which even the most minute ornament could be traced ; and, 
what is certainly not less interesting, was the reproduction of the 
iridescent colors of the peacock^s father. To obtain t^ese mar- 
vellous results, M. Ni6pce de Saint Victor takesada^erreotype, 
or silver-coated plate, and dips it into a weak solution of hypo- 
chlorite of sodium, having a specific gravity of 1.35, until it has 
assumed a bright pinkish hue. The plate is then covered with 
a solution of dextrine, saturated with chloride of lead ; it is then 
dried, and subsequently submitted to the action of heat, as in M. 
12 
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Becquerel's experiment, or nnder the screen of sulphate of qui- 
nine, also referred to above. The plate is then ready to be placed 
in the camera obscura, and to receive the colors of the spectrum, 
or representations of nature, such as flowers, as well as certain 
colors produced by man. Lastly, he succeeds in increasing^ the 
stability of the colors developed on the sensitive surface by cov- 
ering the plate with an alcoholic solution of gum benzoin ; and 
M. Ki6pce gives the name of Heliochromy to this branch of 
photography. 

Durmff ms len^ened researches, M. Ni6pce de Saint Victor 
has made two series of observations, viz., that he can produce 
with facility, on prepared plates, the binary colors of the spectrum, 
viz., orange, violet, indigo, and green, if tiiiose colors are natural; 
but, if they are artificiaUy produced by the mixing of two of the 
primary colors, as red and yellow, or orange and blue, or yellow 
and blue, he cannot reproduce the binary color, but only one of 
the two colors employed by the artisan to prepare them. Thus, 
for example, he can reproduce the natural green of malachite, and 
the beautiful color known as Scheele^s green, but he cannot do so 
with a mixture of Prussian blue and yellow chromate of lead, the 
blue only reappearing. These facts enable him to explain why, in 
ordinary photography, the leaves of plants always appear black, 
and why, when ne attempts to fix on his plates the colors of leaves, 
they have a bluish hue, the yellow portion of the color not being 
reproducible. 

M. Ni6pce has made another series of observations which de- 
serve notice, viz., that when a plate, as prepared by his process, 
is dipped in an alcoholic solution of substances susceptible of im- 
parting a color to flame, such, for example, as strontia, which com- 
municates a red hue to it, or baryta, which gives a yellowish-green 
color, the prepared plates, when exposed in the camera, will as- 
sume the same color as the salt which they have on their surface 
would impart to the flame of alcohol ; and, if a salt of copper be 
used, which has the property of communicating a variety of tints 
to the flame of alcohol, the plate also will assume a variety of tints 
when exposed to the action of light ; and during a certain period 
of his lengthy researches, M. Nifepce availed himself of this curious 
phenomenon to obtain colored plates in the camera. — Br, CcdverVt 
Cantor Lectures. 

ARTISTIC COLOKING OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 

So difficult is the task of training a good colorist, that even the 
accomplished artist feels his inability in endeavoring to impart the 
information necessary to those he is wont to train in 9ie knowledge 
whereby he is enabled to produce almost inimitable results. 

Without attempting to go deeply into the philosophy of color, 
analytically or synthetically, it may not be out of place to give, 
however slight, an idea of how to proceed in coloring a photo- 
graph. 

It is indispensable that you wash the proof well with a sponge ; 
or, better, as ever at your command, sweep your tongue across it 
in order to remove any traces of jg^ease or starch. 
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, To color a gfood, dean print, yon must, in the first wash on the 
face, use as much gum as will bring it nearly, althoug^h not quite, 
to the same gloss as the albumen surface ; this wash to be com- 
posed of — for a person of ordinary complexion — a combination 
of rose madder and Indian yellow, or Venetian red alone. With 
these colors iudiciously applied, you can produce any complexion, 
from the highest ^low of health to the most sallow ; the shadows 
to be warm, and m every case glazed even more than the albu- 
men surface. Sepia, neutral tint, burnt umber, chrome yellow, 
and ivory black, if properly used, will give that Ufe-like brilliancy 
which is characteristic of health or decay. 

Should the photograph be clear and well defined,for draperies 
and carpets use transparent, but, if the picture be deficient from 
under-development, use opaque. Of transparent colors for such 
purposes use the following : crimson lake and burnt sienna, Prus- 
sian blue and Indian yellow. Chrome yellow and Prussian blue 
also make an excellent wash for draperies, although not purely 
transparent. 

For backgrounds, which should ever be made to softly recede 
from the figure, the following colors may be used with much pur- 
pose : cobsQt blue, and a tittle Chinese white, which give a good 
effect and altogether a pleasing result, vignetting it to your own 
taste with sepia, or other browns. By way of finish, or to retieve 
an otherwise poor production, it is sometimes necessary to make 
what is termed an introduction ; that is, a side opening in the 
background, where a neat landscape may be tightly sketched and 
colored, comprised of water, land, and sky, or a bit of woodland. 
These sometimes give a freshness to an omerwise dull picture, or 
serve to exclude some of those hideous backgrounds so much dis- 
played in cartes ffenerally. But, in putting in draperies, carpets, 
plain or pictorial backgrounds, let them ever be subdued, and in 
quiet harmony with the figure^ the head of which should ever be 
tiie principal attraction to Sie eye. — Scott Alexander, in Brit- 
ish Journal of Photography, 

DESTBUCTIOK OF PHOTOGBAPHS. 

A suggestion of considerable value to photographers has been 
made by Dr. Angus Smith, F.R.S. The cause of the destruction 
of photo^'aphs, apparently by the action of time only, is gener- 
ally considered to be due in reatity to the presence of a minute 
quantity of hyposulphite of soda remaining in the paper. Hither- 
to, almost the only plan of getting rid of uds agent has been long 
and continuous washing in cold or hot water. Dr. Smith has sug- 
gested oxidizing the hyposulphite of soda into sulphate of soda 
(which is likely to be harmless), by means of dilute peroxide of 
hydrogen. This has been tittle known to chemists, and even now 
it is seldom obtained in its pure state ; it is, however, to be had 
in solution, and in a state sufficiently strong for many important 
purposes in analysis. Oxides, such as in the case of manganese, 
which will not fall till more highly oxidized, are, with advantage, 
treated by it. The lower oxide may remain unobserved in a solu- 
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tion, and In a state of minuteness snffident to keep it in snspen- 
Kon ; but, at the moment of contact with the peroxide of hydrogen, 
it blackens and falls. When the peroxide is poured into a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda, the diange is not observed, as there 
Is no colored oxide to be formed ; but when a salt of barium la 
afterward added, it is found that sulphuric acid has taken, the 
place of hyposulphurous. The strength of the solution does not 
require to be ^eat : that which is sold contains about nine vol- 
mnes of available oxygen ; if diluted a thousand times, a solution 
is obtained capable of oxidizing hyposulphites. It ^pears that 
all the hyposulphurous add is mstantly converted. Peroxide of 
hydrogen is in reality an oxide of water : when the oxygen leaves 
it to do its work, notSiing but water is left ; nothing bemg added 
to be washed out. The peroxide, as sold, contains a lime acid 
^sulphuric) ; when made alkaline, it does not keep so well. If a 
orop is put upon a photograph, it verv slowly bleaches ; its use in 
this unmluted state is not reconmienaed. Again, if- the peroxide, 
as sold, is neutralized, the bleaching does not take place, at least 
in an hour, — an ample' time. For neutralization, soda may be 
used. — Quarterly JoumcU of Science, Jtdy, 1866. 

UNALTERABLE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The only mode hitherto known of producing unalterable photo- 
graphs has been bv vitrification. M. Penabert, however, recently 
exhibited to the Academy of Sciences some which, though not 
vitrified, are so indestructible that it is impossible to remove them 
from the glass, so as to render it capable of being used a second 
time. The opaline glass employed in the process, having been 
well cleaned, is to be coatea with ordinary collodion that is at 
least a year old ; it is then to be plunged n>r a few minutes in a 
sensitizing bath, which contains seven grammes of nitrate of sil- 
ver to one hundred grammes of distilled water, and »xteen 
grammes of pure nitric acid to one thousand grammes of tiie sil- 
ver solution, and afterward to be esposed for about fifty seconds 
in the camera. The developing fluid consists of a solution of pro- 
tosulphate of iron, containing two-thirds more water than that 
ordinarily used, and one-fifth pyroligneous acid. The positive 
picture tnus obtained is fixed by a weak solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, and is intensified by a very weak bath of sulphuret of 
ammonium. — IrUeUectiud Observer, M'ebruary, 1866. 

A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC WASHING APPARATUS. 

The majority of cases of photographic fading may be traced to 
the hyposulphite of soda, which, by so intimately associating itself 
with the fibres of the paper, is difficult of removal, and which, if 
not perfectly removed, induces an action by virtue of which the 
print eventually becomes destroyed. To remove the hyposulphite 
of soda in the most perfect manner, and in the shortest time pos* 
sible, is to insure to photographs a longer tenure of existence than 
tliey would otherwise have h^d ; and any means by which these 
requirements can be met are entitled to the greatest consideration. 
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An instrument, invented and patented by Mr. John E. Grisdale, 
is capable of washing a full charge of prints in twenty minutes, 
and that so perfectly, that at the end of this time some ordinary tests 
for hyposolphite of soda fail to indicate its presence. " My inyen- 
tion,** he says, '* relates to a peculiar construction and arrange- 
ment of centrifugal machinery or apparatus for washing photo- 
graphic prints, and consists, according to one arrangement, in the 
employment of a peculiarly-constructed revolving drum in combir 
nation with a trough, in which such drum is"" partially immersed. 
The prints to be washed are taken from the water in which they 
have been placed on their removal from the fixing or other bath, 
and are packed in one or more piles, which piles are placed round 
tiie circumference of the drum, each pile being composed of alter- 
nate prints and sheets of wire ^nze, or other open or reticulated 
fabric, so that no two prints shall be in contact with each other. 
These piles are held in their places on the drum by means of open 
frames or gratings, which bear against the opposite surfaces of 
each pUe, and are secured to the arms of the drum by screws or 
otherwise, the whole or a portion of such frames or gratings formr 
ing a part of the drum itself. Or, according to another arrange- 
ment, the pOes above described may be laid nat upon a disk, which 
is made to revolve either vertically or horizontally in a trough or 
cistern, provision being made in tiie horizontal arrangement for 
allowing the piles to be brought in or out of contact with the wa- 
ter as required ; or, in lieu of the photographic prints being dis- 
posed in the form of piles or packs round a drum or revolving disk, 
they may be laid separately and individually round the surmce of 
a drum, a webbing of open or reticulated mbric being wound on 
6uch drum simultaneously with the placing of the prints thereon, 
so as to interpose a thickness of the fabric between each succeed- 
ing layer of prints. The process of washing consists in alternately 
driving out the moisture from the prints by the centrifugal action 
of the revolving drum or disk, and saturating the prints again. 
During the first part of the process, the prints are not immersed ; 
but when the second part of the process, namely, the saturation, ia 
to be effected, the trough or cistern is to be supplied with water; 
or the prints may be brought down into the water, and caused to 
revolve therein and thoroughly saturated, when the water may be 
run off from the trough again, or the drum or disk elevated, and 
tiie moisture expelled by centrifugal force as before." 

Freshly-supphed water is forced through every pore of the 
prints, the consequence being the elimination of every trace of 
hyposulphite of soda in a very brief space of time. — British Jaur^ 
not of Fhotography, 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHT WITH HALF-TONE. 

The production of printing surfaces on stone, zinc, etc., by the 
agency of photography, has occupied the attention of experimen- 
tfQists for many years ; and, in many respects, a high degree of 
success has been obtained. The process of Mr. Osborne, for the 
working of which a company has recently been formed in Amer- 
12* 
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ica, ^yes results in line and stipple, wliich learre little to he de- 
sired, lir. Ramage of Edinborgn, Mr. Lewis of Dublin, Oolong 
James, and many o^ers, have also attained great excellence in tk^ 
same direction. Messrs. Simcmau and Toovey of Brussels, hare 
attained some success in the production oi half-tone ; and the 
attempts of Col. James in the same direction have not been 
without promise. Still, the fact remains, that no process for the 
actual production of photographs from nature by means of photo*- 
lithography is in practical wondng, or has hitherto established a 
position, and that such a process remains an important desiderar 
tum, any means of meeting which would be hailed with a glad 
welcome by all concerned in the graphic arts. 

Unless we are mistaken in our estimate of a series of spedmens 
before us, by Messrs. Bullock Brothers of Leamington, a pro<»88 
which they have recently patented bids fair to meet the long-felt 
want most successfully, and to render, with a fair amoimt of 
delicacy, the true photographic gradation of negatives from na* 
tore. The subjects before us, consisting of landscapes wkii 
Tariety of foliage and architecture, are exceedingly excellent^ 
and present all the good points of a ^od i^otograph, perfect 
gradation and half-tone, and great brilliancy, differing httle la 
general effect from good silver prints from the same negatives. 

Messrs. Bullock have followed in paths already partially trod» 
den, but have made such practical deviations and modifications 
as have led then! to success where others have only failed. Their 
aim is to secure in the transfer a suitable grain, so as to obtain 
l^e kind of gradation possible in lithography, without producing 
a coarse or woolly effect. Among the various metiK>ds by whi<£ 
tibey propose to effect this end, the plan used in producing these 
examples seems to be at once the most practical and efficient. 
A transfer paper is prepared with a plain solution of gelatin, and 
when this is ory a grain is printed on it from an aquatint plate. 
Paper so prepared can be kept in stock, and rendered sensitive 
when required by immersion in a solution of bichromate of potash. 
It is then ready lor printing and transferrins^ in the usual manneiv 
and produces on the stone a photographic image, the continuous 
gradation of which is broken up into the stippled grstdation of an. 
aquatint plate. This is the broad principle; but it admits of 
much ingenious modification in practice, which is so far effective 
that it produces the most successful and promising examples of 
photo-lithography with half-tone which we have yet seen. — Lath- 
don Photographic News. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

About a couple of years a^, a writer in an excellent trans- 
Atlantic cotemporary, the ** Scientific American," remarked : " Let 
the photographer once combine the kaleidoscope with the camera, 
and then see with what ease and rapidity he can produoe the 
most charming designs for dress goods, tapestry, oil-cloth, waUt- 
paper, and numerous other purposes. Such a thing is possible.^ 
Almost at the same m<Hnent that the American wrker stated thi^ 
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M. TAbb^ Laborde brought under the attention of the French 
Photographic Society a method which he had adopted to effect the 
preseryation, by photography, of the changefm designs of the 
kaleidoscope. As a means of preservine patterns for a variety 
of decorative purposes, this applksation of photography is deserv- 
ing of attention; and it may be interesting here to quot^from tiie 
communication of M. PAbb^ Laborde on the subject. It is worthy 
of remark, that the method of throwing the designs of the kalei* 
doscope on a screen b^ the aid of the ma^c lantern has since 
been adopted and exhibited at the Polytechmc Institution : — 

'* The variety of desi^s presented by the kaleidoscope^ when 
turned round, is famOiany known to every one ; yet we are ofbmi 
surprised at the appearance of very curious and unexpected forms 
which we see disappear with regret. 

<* The regular figures which result are depicted on the ground 
^lass of the camera oi long focus, and the images are focussed 
direct without being reflected. Tliis portion is naturally more 
lighted than the others. It requires several minutes of exposure 
to obtain a picture on the collodioned plate. We cannot focus 
the portions of ihe image which are several times reflected ; for 
they appear in the objective as if they came from greater dis- 
tance : they lack distinctness, and they also exhibit the defect of 
planitude in the mirrors. 

"Notwithstanding these imperfections, I believe I have at- 
tained the aim I proposed to myself, which is, to place before the 
eyes of those who are occupied with stained glass, paper hang^ 
ins^, and other kinds of ornamentation, very varied patterns, 
wmch photography can supply by the hundred." — Fhotograpkie 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PKINTING PROCESS FOR PRODUCmO COPIES OF 
BOTANICAL AND OTHER SPECIMENS. 

A paper, by Mr. Henry Brightman, was read at a meeting of 
the Bristol Naturalists^ Society, December 7, 1865, proposing a 
ready method of copying leaves, etc. He says : — 

'* To lay plants, etc., upon prepared paper, and expose them to 
snnli^t, was a method which had been frequently practiced ; but 
the ^ctures so obtained were, technically, negatives, the repre- 
Bentation of the object being white, on a dai^ ground. It oo- 
curred to the author, that, if these could be rendered transparent^ 
positives might be printed from them. He found, however, that 
this could be readuy done without any previous preparation of 
the negative ; and he exhibited a number of very beautiful photo- 
graphs, produced in this way, of ferns, leaves, and even a butter- 
fly's wing, showing the wide applicability of the process." Mr. 
Brightman then described the process in detail ; for the negatives, 
the albumenized paper should, be as thin and free from 'grain as 
possible, and sensitized bv floating on a sixty-grain solution of 
nitrate of mlver. An orainary pnnting-frame was used; but a 
very long exposure was reqpsite, especially for positives; and 
this oonratated the chief objection to the process, where many 
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copies were required, as for illostrating a book. The toning ba& 
contained half an ounce of acetate of soda to one pint of water, 
and one grain of chloride of gold for each sheet toned. * Th» 
picture was fixed with hyposulphite of soda (eight ounces to the 
pint), and well washed with water. 

Much^nversation then took place on this paper, in the course 
of whicn Mr. Beattie urged ihe employment of waxed paper, 
instead of albumenized, as likely to give a more transparent 
negative, and spoke of the application of carb<m-printing to this 
process. Mr. Brightman suggested the use of a green instead of 
a black pigment in ttiat meuod, to give the natural coIot of the 
plant. 

PHOTOGEAPHINa CANNON BALLS. 

Some months ago, when on a visit to Woolwich Arsenal, we 
were shown by Mr. M^Kinlay, Proof Master, some photographs 
taken of ^ns while being fired, which not unnaturally excited 
feelings of surprise. So rapid had been the exposure, and so 
well had the proper moment for tiie exposure been seized, that 
tiie projectile could be seen protruding from tiie cannon's moutii 
while in the act of proceeding on its distant mission. Mr. M'Ein- 
lay kindly afforded us every requisite information relative to his 
invention for securing such wonderful results ; and, from the fact 
that the comparative efficiency of certain kinds of small-arms, and 
the influence they are now exercising in European affairs, are at 

§ resent receiving a large share of public attention, we think that 
; may not prove uninteresting to bring before our readers s<mie 
matters of scientific interest m connection with our own ** great 
guns," and the means employed for ascertaining by photography, 
and with the utmost possible precision', not only the path of a pro- 
jectile in the air, but the time occupied in its progress between 
two or more points anywhere in the course of its flight. It will 
be obvious that, when it is desired to obtain a photograph of a 
gun at the moment of discharge, the gun itself must be made sub- 
servient to the exposing and covering of the sensitive plate. It is 
impossible that any person, however delicate his eyes and ears 
may be, can operate so dexterously as to stop the exposure when 
the ball has been projected, say a few inches from the muzzle of 
tiie ^n, and when it is consequently travelling at its greatest 
velocity. This can only be aocomplished by automatic arrange* 
ments, aided by electricity. 

Let us now suppose that a stereoscopic camera, fitted witii pow- 
erful lenses of short focus, has a thin, light disk fitted up in front 
of the lenses, revolving on an axis between the two lenses. Two 
holes in this disk correspond with the apertures of the lenses, so 
that if a circular spring — like that of a pair of snuffers — cause 
the disk to make half a revolution with great rapidity, the holes or 
apertures will, when fiashing past the apertures of the lenses, 
admit the light for an exceedingly brief period of time. This is 
the means employed in the arsenal for effecting the exposure of 
theplate. 

We shall now enter into the details of the manner ctf disdiazg^ 
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ing and arresting €he circnlar exposing diaphragm. The opening 
and shutting of the camera at the precise instant of time is, as we 
have said, by far too nice an operation to be accomplished by 
band. It must be borne in mind that a ^n commences to recoil 
as soon as the projectile is fairly clear of its muzzle. The pictnre 
which we examined had been taken when the projectile was yet 
emerging from the gun^s mouth, and before it had got quite clear 
of it, and consequently before the recoil of the gun had con^ 
menced. The exposure was very rapid, but not so much so as to 
show the front edge of. the emerging projectile with a sharp out* 
line. Although the gun, from the recoil not having commenced, 
was quite sharp, the front edge of the projectile was, so to speak, 
vignetted. 

The gun is fired by means of the galvanic tube invented by Mr. 
ITKinlay, and such as is used in proving ordnance. Insule of 
tins there is a small platinum wire, which, when a current of elec- 
tricity is passed through it, instantly becomes red hot, and melts* 
Let us now see how mis affects the operation of photographintr 
the gun. When the gun is ready for firing, the disk in front of 
the lenses is wound up so that the rotating force of the spring in 
the centre is at its maximum. It is retained in this position by 
means of a catch and trigger, the latter of which is operated on 
by means of an electro-magnet. The following, then, is what 
takes place : When the galvanic current is sent through the wire, 
the fine platinum wire imbedded among the gunpowder of the 
discharging tube or fuse immediately becomes red hot, and melts. 
But, wmle in progress of melting, it accomplishes two things ; ^ 
transmits a current through it by which the electro-magnet be- 
comes vivified and pulls the discharging trigger of the disk in 
front of the camera lenses ; and secondly, it ignites the gunpow- 
der and discharges the^n. But were this all, the exposure 
would be made oefore me powder had had time to ignite and 
consequently discharge the gun ; hence it is important that the 
lenses be kept open until the gun really discharges its contents* 
The means for effecting this are as simple as they are ingenious 
snd complete. When the trigger acts so as to release the disk 
firom its enforced pent-up condition, it is propelled forward bv the 
central spring until the apertures in the disk and those of the 
lenses coincide, where, by means of a stop, the disk is retained 
until the powder is ignited and the gun discharged, when, the 
platina wire being ruptured, the passage of the electricity is 
stopped, the electro-magnet simultaneously losing the power by 
which it was enabled to arrest the rotatory progress of the disk, 
which thus darts forward and closes up the camera as the con- 
tents of the gun are in the act of being ejected from it. — British 
Jonmal of Photography, 

STATISTICS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The rapid growth of new and special industries, says the ** Brit- 
ish Quarterly Review," is a fact so characteristic of the present 
day, that the statistics of photography can scarcely be regarded as 
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wonderful, viewed merely as a question of economies. Neverthe- 
less, some of the facts are sufficiently startling. Twenty years ago, 
one person claimed the sole right to practice photography profes- 
sionally, in England. According to the census of 1861, the number 
* of persons who entered their names as photographers was 2,534. 
There is reason, however, to believe that these figures fall short of 
the real number. Since then it is probable the number has been 
doubled or trebled, and that, including those collaterally associated 
with the art, it is even four or five times that number. But these 
figures fall far short of the number interested in photography as am- 
ateurs. We are informed that eight years ago, in establishing a 
periodical which has since become the leading photographic jour« 
nal, a large publishing firm sent out twenty-five thousand circulars 
— not sown broadcast, but specially addressed to persons known 
to be interested in the new art-science. The number of professiomd 
photographers in the United States is said to be over nfbeen thou-> 
sand, and a proportionate number may with propriety be estimated 
as spread over continental Europe and other parts of the civilized 
globe. 

But a more curious estimate of the ramifications of this industry 
may be formed by a glance at the consumption of some of the ma« 
terials employed. A single firm in London consumes, on an aver- 
age, the whites Of two thousand eggs daily in the manufacture of 
aiDumenized paper for photograpmo printing, amounting to six 
hundred thousand annually. As it may fairly be assumed mat this 
is but a tenth of the total amount consumed in this country, we 
obtain an average of six millions of inchoate fowls sacrificed annu- 
allv, in this new worship of the sun, in the United Kingdom alone. 
When to this is added the far larger consumption of Europe and 
America, which we do not attempt to put in n^res, the imagina- 
tion is startled by the enormous total inevitably presented for its 
realization. 

In the absence of exact data, we hesitate to estimate the con*- 
sumption of the precious metals, the mountains of silver and mon- 
uments of gold, which follow as matters of necessity. A calcula- 
tion, based on facts, enables us to state, however, that for every 
twenty thousand eggs employed, nearly one hundred weight of 
nitrate of sOver is consumed. We arrive thus at an estimate of 
three hundred hundred weight of nitrate of silver annually used in 
this country alone in the production of photographs. To descend 
to individual facts more easily grasped, we learn that the ^n- 
sumption of materials in the photographs of the International Ex- 
hibition of 1862, produced by Mr. England for the London Stereo- 
scopic Company, amounted to twenty-four ounces of nitrate of 
silver, nearly fifty-four ounces of terchloride of gold, two hundred 
gallons of albumen, amounting to the whites of thirty-two thou- 
sand eggs, and seventy reams of paper ; the issue of pictures ap- 
proaching to nearly a million, the number of stereoscopic prints 
amounting to nearly eight hundred thousand copies. — Scientific 
American. 
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ANILINE PROCESS OP PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 

"Mr. W. Willis of Birmingham has recently laid before the 
Photographic Society an account of his aniline process of photo- 
graphic printing. It consists of a new method of developing the 
pictures produced by Hunt^s chromatype process, in which the 
paper is prepared with A solution of bichromate of potash and 
sulphate of copper. The difficulty of finding a suitable developer 
for the prints so obtained has hitiherto prevented the use of this 
method. The employment of nitrate of silver or mercury, besides 
being attended with some practical inconveniences, proauces pic- 
tures of a red color, which, although suitable for tne reproauo- 
tion of the red chalk sketches of the old masters, is inadmissible 
for (wdinary drawings. According to Mr. Willis's process, the 
paper is sensitized with a solution of bichromate of potash or 
ammonia, containing a small quantity of sulphuric or pnosphorio 
acid, and, when dry, is exposed to light under a positive photo- 
graph or drawing. It is then placed over a solution of aniline in 
benzole, turpentine, or ether, preferably the former. The parts 
forming the picture — t. c, those not acted upon by the light — 
are developed of a mauve color, which is very permanent, not 
being changed in tint by the application of acids or alkalies. The 
{>rocess has already been introduced in Birmingham for the mul- 
tiplication of engineers' drawings, in cases where the number 
required is not sufficiently great to admit of litliography being^ 
used with advantage. The property possessed by bichromate of 
potash of forming a black compound with a solution of logwood, 
which has been used for the manufacture of cheap writing-ink, 
has also been applied by Mr. Fox of Edinburgh to the develop- 
ment of these chromatype pictures. Both these processes have 
been secured by patent. 

A new solvent for the greater part of the aniline colors has been 
discovered by M. G. de Claubry, and communicated by him in a 
paper to the French Academy of Sciences. In place of alcohol 
and methylated spirit, winch are high-priced or injurious to the 
woikmen, M. de Claubry proposes to substitute a decoction of 
Panama bark (QuiUarid), or of Egyptian so£^wort (OypsophUa), 
Solutions of the coloring products can be easily obtained by pour- 
ing the boiling decoction upon the powder-, after stuTinff and 
decanting the solution, the operation must be repeated, if any 
part of the powder remain undissolved. It was found that the 
red colors dissolved most readily, and the blues less so. lif, there- 
fore, the coloring matter be purple, it is necessary at the end to 
mix the different solutions together in order to obtain a dye of 
Uie right tmt. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Phoiosctdpture. — A process is now in use in London by which 
busts, statuette likenesses, etc., may be produced in clay or plas- 
ter at a small cost, by the aid of photography. The operation is 
as follows : Eight photographs are taken of the sitter from eight 
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sides ; from each of these, profiles are cut out in thin sheet metal; 
each pair of profiles is caused to plane away the sides of a blo^k 
of clay corresponding to the position in which their photograph 
was taken. Thus, the clay comes to have on each side the 3am0 
profile as that of the sitter, and is thus a likeness requiring but fl 
few touches from the artist to give it finish and exactness. 

The ** carbon printing^ photogrsmhic process has been applied 
to the permanent ornamentation of porcelain wit^ success ; any 
material fiit for burning into that substance being substituted for. 
the carbon or India ink of the original operation. — FrankUn Jam^ 
ncU, January, 1866. 

Fhotographs of the Moon, — Mr. Warren De la Rue has obtained^ 
with his thirteen-inch telescope, photographs of the moon so per'- 
feet that they bear being enlarged to a diameter of three feet; and 
the^ are found so exact, when submitted to micrometrical ex^uni- 
nation, that they furnish correct data for the measurement of the 
vibrations of the moon. They also serve as a foundation for th% 
lunar map, six feet in diameter, undertaken under the auspices of 
the British Association. 

New Artijficiai Light for Photography, — Mr. Sayers of Paris ob» 
tains a light almost equal in power to that of magnesium, and 
much cheaper, from the combustion of a mixture of twenty-four 

Sarts of well-dried and powdered nitrate of potash with sev^a of 
owers of sulphur and six of red sulphuret of arsenic. The mi&«' 
ture costs only twelve cents a kilogram. — Les Mondes, Jan. 4, 1866, 

Light for Photographic Purposes, — A substitute for the yellow 
glass, used byphotographers to intercept actinic rays, has been 
suggested by W. Sidney Gibbons of Melbourne. This is a mix- 
ture of gelatin and bichromate of potash, spread as a vamiah 
over theur cotton cloth or similar material. 

In preparing a window for the illumination of a photographer^a 
dark room, Obemetter mixes an acid solutjpn of sulphate of ^pii-^ 
nine with some ^m or dextrine, and paints the mixture over a 
thin sheet of white paper. With this he covers the window 
panes, and he states that, on the brightest day, a window so pre« 
pared will allow no actinic light to pass. 

Varnish for Photographs. — M. Bussi first brushes the prints 
over with a solution of gum arable, and, when this is dry, applies 
a coating of coUodion. The following are the proportions re- 
commended : — 

1. Clear transparent gum arable, 25 grammes ; distilled water,; 
100 cub. cents. ; dissolve and strain. 

2. Grun-cotton, 3 grammes ; alcohol, 60 grammes ; ethw, 60 
grammes. 

By this double varnish the inventor insures the preservatiiHii of 
proofs. — Chemical News, 

Maaic Photographs, -^The familiar experiments of the laborar 
tory have in the present day a great tendency to become the 
magic of the drawing-room. Magic photographs are among the 
most recent of the scientific toys which take the public attention. 
These are of various kinds. The first and most common mode 
of producing them consists in placing an apparently oomoioa 
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piece of blotting-paper upon an apparently plain piece ot white 
aibnmenized paper, moistemng the two, and producing at once a 
photographic picture. The explanation of tnis is simple, and is 
doubttess franiliar to old photographic experimentalists ; we prao- 
ticed the same feat a dozen years ago. It consists in bleaching, 
nnlil it is white and invisible, by means of bichloride of mercury, 
a silver print; then, taking a piece of blotting-paper which has 
been 'previously immersed in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
and placing it in contact with the immersed print; this, when 
moistened, at once darkens the bleached image, and a picture, 
consisting chiefly of sulphide of mercury, is produced. We have 
received some examples from Mr. Swan, and details will be 
found in Dr. VogePs Grerman letter in this number. We have 
just received from Mr. Hughes's establishment a still prettier 
application of parlor magic, -m which, by placing an apparently 
blank piece of paper in a solution — the matenal for which is 
inclosed in the packet — a beautiful blue print is produced. This 
is doubtless th^ result of one of the applications of the Cyanotype 
process of Sir J. Herschell, which may be made to produce many 
Deautiful transformations. — Photographic News, 

The Magic I^otograph is selling in Paris and London, in two 
envelopes, one containmg pieces of white albumenized paper; 
the other, slips of white olotting-paper of a corresponding size. 
One of the former is moistened with water, and a piece of paper 
from the other envelope, likewise wetted, is laid thereon, wnen a . 
beautiful photograph is immediately developed on its albumenized 
surface. Photographs have, of course, been printed in the usual 
manner on the albumenized slips, and then decolorized with 
bromic or iodic acid, or some such agent ; the other pieces of 
pa^r have been soaked in hyposulphite of soda, and the appli- 
cation of this reducing agent to the hidden photograph instantly 
brings it again to view. 

8UBMASINB FHOTOGRAFHT. 

A French artist, M. Bazin, has been experimenting lately, with 
the dedgn of obtaining photographs of sunken vessels, so that, in 
attempting to raise the same, positive knowledge can be had of 
their relative positions. To accomplish this, M. Bazin descends 
to the necessary depth, in a strong sheet-iron box, which he calls 
bis ** photographic chamber.** Thick glass windows afford every 
facility for making the necessary preuminary observations, and 
the picture is taken by the aid of a strong electrical light. 

An unpleasant feature of the apparatus is, that the operator is 
absolutely hermetically sealed, for no means are provided for sup- 
ping ait, the chamber being constructed of a proper size to con- 
tain the quantity required during the ten or twelve minutes 
occupied in obtaining a negative. 
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SUBTERRANEAN FHOTOGRAPHT. 

A finn in Cincinnati liaye obtained the exolnsire right of taking 
views in the Mammoth Cave of Kentncky for five years. The 
process successfully used in taking pictures of the interior of t&e 
threat Pyramid is adopted, using the magnedum light. The 
dampness of the cave, the smoke arising in the consnoipdon of 
large quantities of ma^esium, the diveigency of the artificial 
light, and the magnitude and proximity of the objects to be pho- 
tographed, present a number of serious difiicukies. Powerful 
reflectors are used to throw a flood of light upon the object, and 
the plate is allowed about twice the exposure required by the 
light of the sun. 

PHOTOQRAPHINa UPON SILK. 

A process has been devised at Lyons, France, for photograph- 
ing upon silk, linen, etc., so that persons instead of marking their 
imtiafs upon the comer of a handkerchief, can have their photo- 
graphs taken upon the fabric. In the silk shops, various aftidefl 
are exhibited, photographed with names, portraits, and fandAil 
devices. The pictures are not injured by washing, and the pro- 
cess is said to be easily and rapidly effected. 

PHOTO-MICOGRAPHT. 

Dr. J. J.Woodward, U. S. A., in a pf^r commimicated to 
*^ Silliman^s Joumal,^^ for September, 1866, on the subject <^ pho- 
tography of microsc(mic objects, gives the following as the prin- 
ciples involved: 1. To use objectives so corrected as to bring 
the actinic rav to a focus. 2. To illuminate by direct sunlight 
passed through a solution of ammonio-sulphate of coppw, vrmeh - 
excludes practically all but the actinic extremitv of the spectrum. 
8. Where it is desired to increase the power of any objective, to 
use a properly constructed achromatic concave, instead of an 
eye-piece. 4. To focus on plate ^lass with a focussing gMuss 
instead of ground glass. 5. With high powers, to use a heliostat 
to preserve steady illumination. 6. Where an object exhibits 
interference phenomena when illuminated with parallel rays, as 
is the case with certain diatoms, and many of t^ soft ttesues, to 
produce a proper diffusion o( the rays by interposition of one or 
more plates of ground glass in the illuminating pencil. Strict 
adherence to these principles is indispensable to success. The 
most powerful objective with which photographs have been taken 
for the Army Medical Museum, was 1-60, maae by Messrs. Powell 
and Lealana of London. The subject selected for the experi- 
ment was Pleurosigma angtdatum ; with 1-50, and 3} feet distanee, 
and without an eye-piece, a picture of a portion of a frastule waa 
obtained, magnified 2.344 diameters ; this negative readily bore 
enlargement to 19.050 diametere; the field in the picture is 6 
iuches in diameter, and is remarkably sharp in the centre, but 
shows considerable curvature, and on the edges is quite out of 
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focus. These photomphs confinn the oi^ion of Mr. Wenham 
and Prof. Rood, as to the circular natare of the markings on P. 
wmgttUOum. Jt is remarkable that the maridngs aj^^ear hexagonal 
m both the small pictores, if viewed with the eye at the visoal 
distance ; while on dose inspection, or with a lens, they are seen to 
be circular in the (Hctores; with 19.050 diameters, the circolar 
ehape o£ the markmgs is rery plain, but, if viewed from a ooiii- 
<siderabledistuiceorwithaeoiieaveleBS, they appear hezagonaL 

BIJfiW ILLUMnf AT0B8 VOSL OPAQUS OBJECTS. 

H. L. Smith, of Eenyon GoU^, contributes a paper on tills 
subject tot* Sillimans* Journal,^ for September, 1866, from which 
the following are extracts : — 

" In attempting to study the straeture of the diatomaceous fm^ 
tale, I found it impossible to view it with hifi;h powers as an opaque 
object by any means hitherto devised, m a valuaUe paper on 
the scales of the podura (* Mic. Joor.,^ N. S., vol. 2, p. 86), Mr. 
Eichard Beck has stated that there is no difficulty in Viewing them 
as an opaque object, with the one-eighth-inch objective and con- 
densers r%htiy placed. Any illuminati<m of diatoms thus ot>- 
tcuned is fOmost useless, from the great obliquity of the light, 
and, with powers higher than the one-eighth-inch, is quite impo»- 
sible. Mr. Bosses mffenious arrangement, suggested by Mr. 
Broi^e, of a plain reflector, flush with the front surface of the 
objective and receiving light from a truncated ellipsoidal reflector 
below, is so exceedingly difficult to use, and only with a spedal 
xnounting of the object, that it has never been generally adojpted. 
Mr. Wenham^s method is entirely inapplicable to diatoms, inaa- 
ittueh as it depends upcm the total reflection of the light fnnn the 
ander surface of the glass cover of a mounted obje<^ and in sueh 
case the diatoms, from their transparency, and the near coinci- 
dence of refractive index of silex with that of the mounting fluid, 
throw back but a feeble light, and are nearly invisible. The use of 
the well-known eollimating eye-piece suggested tome the idea of 
making the objective its own condenser ; and upon communicatinr 
this idea to Mr. Wales, already well known for the excellence of 
his objectives^ he at once sent me a trial instrunMnt. This first 
illuminator proved so far successful that I was induced to perse« 
Fere; and, with his assistance, an * illuminator' has been con- 
starueled which gives entire satisfaction, and answers admirably 
. with all objectives from four-tenths to one-fiftieth. 

'^ It must be borne in mind tiiat there^ure certain difficulties to be 
overcome in this mode of illumination, the chief of which is the 
reflection of the light from the posterior surface of the back com- 
bination of the objective. All the difficulties are now surmounted, 
and there is no trouble in viewing diatoms, or other objects, 
mounted dry, and uncovered, with the highest powers of the mi- 
croscope, and wlt^ abundant iUlumination ; and this without any 
trouble in mounting the object on littie disks ot pins, but using 
the ofdinaiy three-inch by one-inch slide. 
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'* As I do not intend here describing the instrument in detail, I 
will only say that it consists essentially of a rectangular brass box^ 
having the 'society screw ^ at the top, to attach it to any micros 
scope tube, and at the bottom, to receive any objective ; and so 
constructed that it can be placed in any position with regard to the 
Hght. A brass draw, moved by screw and milled head, slides into 
the box, and carries a reflector of silver, also movable on its own 
axis by means of small milled heads : the forward edge c^ the 
reflector is curved, and it is concave, having a focus of about six 
inches. By means of the screw, ^e curvea edge of this reflector 
can, when adjusted at an angle near forty-five decrees, be pushed 
more or less over the opening at the back of the objective. Of^x)- 
site to the reflector, and attached to one side of the box. Is a ro* 
Tolving circle of diaphragms, of great use in regulating the lights 
so as to exclnde all fog or glare ; the apertures vary nom tiiree* 
twentieths to one-twentieth of an inch. 

*' As the * illuminator ' is already in the hands of many, I append 
ft few simple directions as to its use. The objective must be 
adjusted for an uncovered object, though I find few are rightly 
marked. An ordinary papeivcovered slide, with bits of gold leaf 
on it, answers admirably as an object to adjust the light. The 
illuminator being screwed on to the tube, and the cir^e of dia^ 
phragms placed facing the light (I find the ordinary coal-oil lamp 
with flat name to answer admirably, the flat side being toward the 
reflector) , turn the reflector at an angle of about forty-five degrees* 
and allow the light to enter the largest aperture of ^e diaphragsi; 
By means of the screw, push the reflector forward neariy as far as 
k. wUl go. Turn the reflector on the axis of the tube and on its own 
ftxis, until the li^t, which may be placed ten or twelve inches to 
the left of the microscope, and directly opposite the circle oi diA«> 
phragms, is reflected down on the paper-covered slide, the tulpe 
of the microscope being racked up to about the position it w^l 
occupy when the objective is screwed on and in foeus. The Kght 
thus reflected down should appear just at the curved edge of the 
reflector, in the axis of the tube, when looking throu^ the tubei 
the eye-piece being removed. Now screw on the objective, and^ 
before replacing the eye-piece, bring it into focus. l?he field will 
appear brilliantfyillununated, as in using a lens with a Ldeberkohn; 
if not, a slight movement of the reflector, or diaphragm, or lights 
will quickly accomplish this. Put in the eye-piece and adjust for 
focus ; if the field is not clearly illuminated, say with one-fihh-meoh 
objective, a little fingering of the reflector, or diaphragm, wiU 
suffice to effect this. The screw which moves the draw and 
reflector may now be withdrawn, uncovering all but about a qirap- 
ter or one-half of one side of the posterior lens of the olijective; 
and, if care has been taken to properly adjust the diaphragm ana 
reflector, a most brilliantly illuminated field, free from all fog and 
glare, will reveal objects with a beauty and clearness inconceiv- 
able by those who have never used high powers of the microscope 
upon opaque objects. The most common objects appear with new 
and hitherto unexpected beauty, brilUant not only with tiieir own 
proper colors, but reflecting iridescent tints irom their membinii«d* 
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The diatoms are eq>edally beantifcQ ; and no (me can view, vrith- 
out a sense of profound reverence and unspeakable emotion, the 
elegant structure of Arachnoidiscus and Heliopelta ; of Surirella 
•adPinnularia. 

** On thus accomplishing the illumination of opaque objects under 
Hie highest powers of the microscope, a powerful aid to investigi^ 
tiott ia furnished, which, I doubt not, will be rightly appreciated. 

*' An inexperienced microscopist may find some difficulty at first, 
hvA a few trials will ensure success ; and, when properly used, there 
is no want of light with the one-twelfth or even one-sixteentk 
With the B or C eye-piece.'' 

Mr. Charles Stodder exhibited before the Massachusetts Insti* 
titto of Technolo^, in December, 1866, a new illuminator of 
oftt^ue microscopic objects under high powers, the objective b^ 
iagits own condenser, — the invention of Mr. Tolles. 

The principal difficulty met with in passing a beam of liehl 
down through the objective of a microscope, and thus condensmg 
a strong limt upon an opaque object is, in the case of high pqjr- 
ers espedaUy, the reflection back of a considerable potion by the 
lenses <^ the objective. This causes fog and obscuration of the 
knage, though the, object be well iUuminatod. This refieotion 
lakes place principally at the interior front surface of the front 
i^^stem. 

To obviate this difficulty,"^ a small rectan^lar prism, immedi- 
ately above the firont system, is so far introduced mto the side of 
liw objective mounting as to slightly encroach upon the extreme 
SEiai^in of the upper surface of the combination. When parallel 
vays are reflected by this prism down through the marginal parts 
of the front covered by it, they will have their focus mi^ beyond 
Una place of the object. As a medium case, tlieir distance of con- 
Tergence would be ten times the focal distance of tJie objective; 
eonsequently, a much greater portion of the whole light moid^t 
i^Km the front system would be transmitted, and whatever amoui^ 
experienced reflection would be dissipated by traveUing back 
Arongh the objective in a path widely different from that of the 
visual pencil. 

Mr. Stodder also exhibited a small telesccme, of seven-tentbi 
of an indi aperture, and magnifying thirteen diameters, equal to 
jmy instrument of two-inch aperture and three or four feet long, 
with which he had been able to compare it* With this instrument, 
wMeh can be carried in the waisteoat pocket, he had been able to 
distinguish the satellites oi Jupiter, and similar astronomic ob- 
jects. This was also made by Mr. Tolles ; and, if his present 
plans succeed, the cost of telescopes of large size will be dimin- 
Mhed one-half by the great reduction in the size of the lenses. 

FOUCAULTS SHEATHED OBJECTIVES FOB THE TELESCOPE. 

The concentration of the luminous rays of light at the focus oi' 
the telescope, when the sun is the object to be observed, renders 
ctMervations very difficult and sometimes even dangerous. M. 
JToucault has conceived the idea of utilizing uie property 
13* 
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which certain metals possess of arresting the calorific nijs» whilst 
they allow the luminous rays to pass thi'ough. Silver, when de* 
posited by a particular chemical process in very thin lay-ers, pos* 
sesses this property in a high degree. M. Foucault has sheathed 
the objective of a telescope with a layer of this metal, and there is 
produced at the focus of the insU'ument an image perfectly clear 
and agreeable to the eye. It exactly resembles one which a 
violet-colored glass would produce. 

This discovenr of M. Foucault has been pronomiced by M. Le 
Verrier to be of the highest possible importance. M. Foucaolt^s 
experiment was made upon a telescope with a very small objeo* 
tive. Since then, farther experiments have been made on one c£ 
nine inches, which were quite satisfactory. The solar rays n&* 
iracted by the objective sheathed with the metal have a yery pecu- 
liar bluish tint, which made M. Wolff imagine that a oonsideraUe 
proportion of the calorific rays might possibly have been elimi- 
nated. The rays were exammed with a spectroscope, and were 
fojjfid to be deprived of their extra redness, and inclmed to be of 
a yery deep blue color. Clearly, the calorific rays had been 
stopped in their passage. Theory thus afforded the most brilliaat 
connrmation of experience. 

A large objective at the Observatory of Paris, which was In 
process of construction, afforded an excellent opportunity for ex- 
periment. The exterior surface of the glass was duly silvered* 
and, on turning towards the sun, the ima^e was presented devmd 
almost entirely of its heat. The layer of silver in no way interfered 
with the optical properties of the glass. All the numerous details 
which the most experienced observers have detected in sun-spots 
were at once visible. '*The entire surface of the sun ajppearod 
covered ^th an irregular stippling, the constituents of whiob 
were of different sizes, and grouped in constellations of varioof 
forms.^ ''In proportion,^* says M. Le Verrier, *' as we see the 
image better, all idea of a regular structure vanishes; nor is 
there any indication of such a one as would result from the sg- 
glomeration of identical elements placed in juxt^>osition or doye- 
tailed with each other. At some moments, the clearness is such 
as to promise the analysis of the shaded portions, and make us 
long to have recourse to more and more powerful instruments.^ 
M. Flammarion, however, admits that the medium does throw 
some kind of yell over the object investigated. -^Beader. 

TEMPERATUBB AT OBEAT ELEVATIONS. 

Mr. Gliusher has ^ven, in a lecture at the Boyal Institution* a 
reiumi of his scientific experiments in balloons. Tables, record^^ 
ing the decline of temperature with elevation, show tliat when the 
sky was clear, a more rapid decline took place than when the sky 
was cloudy. Under a clear sky, a fall of V* takes place within 1(X) 
feet of the earth ; but at heights exceeding 25,000 feet, it is nece»> 
sary to pass through 1,000 feet of yerticid height to obtain a faU, 
of 1^ in temperature. At extreme elevations, in both states of the 
sky, the air became very dry, but» as iariMi his experiments wei^ 
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"#as never quite free from water. From ascents made before and 
after sunset, Mr. Glaisher concludes that the laws which hold 
good by day do not hold good by night ; indeed, it seemed prob- 
able that at ni^ht, for some little distance, the temperature may 
increase with elevation instead of decreasing. From experiments 
made on solar radiation with a blackened bulb theimometer, and 
with HerschePs actinometer, it was inferred that the heat-rays 
from the sun pass through space without loss, and become efifect- 
ive in proportion to the density or the amount of water present in 
the atmosphere through which they pass. If this be so, the pro- 
portion of heat received at Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn* 
may be the same as that received at the earth, if the constituents 
of tiieir atmospheres be the same as that of the earth, and greater 
if the amount of aqueous vapor be greater ; so that the effective 
soktr heat at Jupiter and Saturn may be greater than at eiUier the 
inferior planets. Mercury or Venus, notwithstanding their far 
greater oistances from the snn. This conclusion is most impor- 
tant, as corroborating Professor IVudalPs experiments on aqueous 
vapor. Experiments on the wind showed that the velocity of the 
air at the earth^s surface was v^ry much less than at a high eleva- 
tion. A comparison of the temperature of the dew point, as 
shown by different instruments, gave results proving that the tem- 
perature of the dew point, as found by the use of the dry and wet 
bulb tiiermometers, and Darnell's hygrometer, is worthy of full 
ecNifidence as far as the experiments went. — Beader, 

THB EFFECT OF SUNSHINE ON FIBS. 

At Hie meeting of the Scientific Association at Buffalo, Prof. 
Horsford, of Cambridge, read a very interesting paper on the above 
siibieet. 

He commenced hj alluding to the popular notion that sunshine 
deadens fires ; mentioning that the fires m grates, in rooms having 
southern exposures, bum briskly in the early part of the day, 
slacken before noon, and revive again before sunset. Stoves and 
ranges, that bake well in the autumn, winter, and spring, fulfil 
their office but indifferently in the height of summer. Some fur- 
naces, in which iron is generally smelted without difficulty, can- 
not, in very hot terms, be brought to a working heat. While the 
popular mind ascribes these effects to some agency of the sun, 
sdentific men are disposed to regard the effects as rattier apparent 
than real. 

The first recorded research bearing upon the subject was made 
as long ago as 1825, by Dr. Thomas McKeever, who found, as he 
conceived, the popular impression sustained. In his experiments, 
a given wei^t of wax taper was consumed quicker in the dark 
than when exposed to the sun. A given length of candle required 
less time for combustion in the dark than in sunshine. A given 
weight burned quicker in a painted lantern than in an uncoated 
lantern, both alike exposed to the sun. 

These experiments did not find acceptance with Gmelin, and 
did ttotr appear in the original '* Handbook of Chemistry,^ doubt- 
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less fVom a conyiction that some error must have oecnrred dtlier 
in the method or record of observation. Nevertheless, Dr. Mo- 
Keever^s experiments appear as additions in the Cavendish Soci- 
ety's translation of the Handbook. The summary of his results 
may be stated thus : It required eleven minutes to bum in the 
sunshine t^e same weight of eandle that burned in the dark in tea 
minutes. 

Similar experiments were made at a later period by Dr. Morrill 
Wyman of Cambridge,, and reported to the American Academy: 
of Arts and Sciences. Ths result at which he arrived was exactly 
the reverse of that reached bv Dr. McKeever. He burned two 
sperm candles, each ^temately for half an hour in the sunshine 
aod darkness, and found the candle, during its exposure to sun- 
shine, burned more rajudly than when in the dark. 

In 1856, the subject was taken np by Prof. Joseph Le Conte of 
Columbia, S. C. He concentrated, with the aid of a reflector and' 
buminff glass, the sun's rays upon the flame ordj of a wax 
(spenn) candle in a large, dark room. At the same time anoth^ 
candle was burning in the same room, under identical circum* 
stances, except that the flame wa^not exposed to the sun's rays« 
The result showed that the eflTect of the sun's rays, tiiough greatly 
exaggerated by concentration, when confined to the flame, did 
not appreciably increase the consumption of tallow. 

Here, then, we have, apparently, all possible results of experi- 
ment, to wit: Sunshine diminishing the rate of combustion, as 
observed by Dr. McKeever ; augmenting the rate, as observed by 
' Dr. Wyman, and ]^x>ducing upon it no effect whatever, as shown 
by Prof. Le Conte. 

Dr. McKeever ascribed tiie retardation to some pecidiar eflSact^ 
as of interference, of the solar rays upon flame. 

Dr. Wyman inferred that the sunshine, by warming the tallow 
of the candle exposed to it, facilitated its melting, and by so much 
n>ared, for destructive distillation and combustion, the heat of thct^ 
flame, which would have otherwise, in larger measure, gone to 
liquefy the tallow. 

Le Conte conclusivehr showed that, when tiie column of wax or 
tallow is sheltered, ana the sunshine directed solely on the flanae, 
the effect on the consumption of the tallow is too small to be 
recognized. 

The observations of the lattw experimenters a^e in throwing 
doubt upon the interpretatton Dr. McKeever gives of his own 
experiments. 

Prof. Horsford ascribes the source of erroi^ in Dr. McKeevefr'a 
investigation to the incidental greater flaring of the candle in th^ 
dark. The experiments with the lantern he explained by the 
well-known effect of dark paint in absorbing radiant heat, and 
converting it into heat of conduction, by wmeh the air in thd 
painted-gmss lantern was mcAre heated than in the lantern not 
painted. 

Prof. Horsford then gave an account of the diminished draft in 
the range flue of his dwelling-house during the recent hot term, 
which rendered it impossible to bake meats or bread in the oven 
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of his ran^. This continued from eleven o^clook to abont three, 
within which hours bread could not be baked. With the decline 
of the sun in the afternoon, as in the early morning, the oyen per- 
formed its office better. The chimney was fifty-four feet hi^h ; 
the roof of the house was of dark slate, and it was all exposed to 
heat before eleven ; some of it began to pass into shade about 
three. 

In the effect (^ this greater exposure to the sun during the 
Iiours when the san is brightest. Prof. Horsford found the ex- 
planation of the observed phenomenon. The heated top and 
Eddes of the house warmed the air in contact, giving rise to an 
upmoving column from the top of the house and to an endless 
shroud of air sweeping up the sides of the house. This ascend- 
ing shroud draws tiie air from the cracks, doors, and windows of 
^e Jiouse, lessening the pressure of the air in the interior, and, 
of course, diminishing the draft. 

The following are his conclusions : — 

!• That sunshine, falling on the flame only of a burning body, 
does not affect its rate of combustion. 2. That, other things 
being equal, neither light nor darkness exerts appreciable in- 
fluence on the rate of combustion. 3. That, other things being 
equal, of two samples of the same combustible, one burning in 
sunshine will consume more rapidly than one burning in dark- 
ness. 4. That combustion during the winter is more vigorous 
than in summer, because a given volume of air contains more 
o^^gen, is denser and dryer. 5. That slight currents, by causing 
a flame to flare and come in contact with more air in a given 
time, cause more rapid combustion ; and, by presenting greater 
surface from which radiant heat issues to warm the combustible 
about to burned, increase the rate of combustion. 6. That the 
diminished draft of chimneys in very hot weather, when the 
general atmosphere is at rest, and the sunshine intense, is due to 
upward currents on the outside of the house, arising from the 
heated surfaces of the roof and walls, which cun-ents draw out- 
ward through cracks, and open doors and windows, the air from 
the interior of the house, and so lessen the pressure within, and 
overcome the draft of the chimney. 7. That the popular impres- 
sion that intense sunshine lessens the draft of chimneys is founded 
in fact. — Bcientijic American. 

TRAKSF0BMAT70N OF MOTION INTO HEAT. 

Mr. Rennie has demonstrated in the most satisfactoiy manner 
&at this transformation takes place, even in the case of fluids. 
He boiled an effg in six minutes by merely placing it in a vessel 
which contained about ten pounds of water, and which was made 
to revolve two hundred and thirty-two times in a minute. In 
this case, motion was the only possible source of heat; and the 
result was the more striking, as the friction of fluids is so very 
much less than that of solids. — Intellectual Observer, May, 1866. 
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BURATIOIf OF THE SUJP8 HEAT. 

Professor Thomson assigns to the sun's heat, supposing it to be 
maintained by the ap^ulse of masses of matter, a limit of S00,00O 
Tears ; and to the period of cooling of the earth, from universal 
msion to its actual state, 98,000,000 years. These are the lowest 
estimates sanctioned by any mathematician. 

DDTEBENTIAL BHEOXBTSX. 

In a note, on the employment of a double-wire rfaeoBieter ia 
experiments on radiant neat, sent to the Academy of Sciences by 
M. P. Desuns, the author states that he em{>loys a kind of differ- 
ential apparatus essentially composed of a sine^le source of heat, 
of two piles, of a double-wire rheometer, and finally of a rheo- 
stat. Tne apparatus is so arranged that the equilibrium, once 
obtained, remains uniform however the heat finom the source 
Taries; but if the smallest variation takes place in one oi the 
Tactions, the needle quits the zero point. M. Desains has ap- 

EMed^is apparatus to the examination of the absorption of heat 
y transparent gases, and finds that it gives very delicate and 
certain indications. — 8ciei4\fic American. 

ooHDucnHa power of mercdbt. 

M. Gripon has presented a note to the Academy of Sciences on 
the conducting power of mercury for heat. Experiments made 
after Peclet's method showed that, if the conducting power of 
silver equals 100, that of mercury ecjusJs 3.54. It stands, there- 
fore, the last of the metals, and a httle before marble and ^as 
coke. The author mentions that, in tliis case, the conducting 
power for heat and for electricitnr are very different, the former 
oeing 3.54, the latter 1.80. — Meckanic^ Magasine^ 

A HEW FTBOMETBB. 

Messrs. St. Claire Devflle and Trooste have invented a pyrome- 
ter capable of measuring a temperature reaching as high as 1530^ 
C. At this heat, the inventors state, copper and silver are va- 
porized, and feldspar perfectly fused. 

mFBOVEMENT OF THE HTPSOMETEB. 

The boilinff points of fluids depend on the pressure of the air : 
the greater Sie altitude of any place above the ordinary level of 
the earth^s surface, the lower the boiling point of a given fluid, 
because the less the barometric pressure m that place ; and hence 
the heiffht of any place may be found by^ means of the boiling 
point of water in that place. With this ofc^ct, a peculiar kind of 
thermometer, termed a hypsometer, or, more correctljr, a hypso- 
thermometer, has been constructed. It is marked not with degrees 
<^temperature, but with barometric pressure corresponding to these 
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degrees, or, better stOl. aecoidiiig to the latest impixnreiiieiits of 
M. Abaddie, with the altitudes corresponding to the temperatures, 
4Mipposing them to be the boiling points of water. The hypso- 
meter is, for several reasons, more suitable for the purposes of 
travellers than the barometer : it is more easilv carried, and less 
easily injured, and it requires, not an observation, but an expeiir 
ment which is made with greater ftiieiMty, aad i» let* subject to 
error. — InteUectual Observer, October, 1866. 

THSBMO-ELBCTBIC ELBUKNTS OF OKBAT XOTIVK TOWEB. 

Stefan has examined a variety of mineral substances, with rel»> 
tion to their thermo-electric power at high temperatures. The 
mineral to be examined was placed upon one end of a strip oi 
copper, while the end of a copper wire rested upon the mineral, 
the whole being pressed together to insure contact. The wire and 
oopper strip were connected with a galvanometer of great resist- 
ance, and the copper strip was then heated by a spirit lamp. la 
examining the mutual relations of the minerals, a copper stnp was 
placed between them, wires attached to the free ends of the frag* 
ments of mineral, and the whole pressed together by a wooden 
press. The free end of the copper strip was then heated, and the 
neat conducted to the minerals. In the following enumeration of 
the elements employed, the positive element is always placed first ; 
' and the number appended signifies how manv of the elements give 
aa electro-motive force equiu to Daniell^s cell; •— 

1. Folifttod «opper fijrites — copper; 26. 

2. Compact copper pyrites — eopyet; 9. 
8. Pyrolvflite — co]^per; 13. 

4. Compact eopper pyrites — foliated oopper pyiites; li* 
6. Copper — orystalliiedeobalt pyrites; 26. 

6. Granular eobalt pyrites — oopper; 78. 

7. Copper — iron pyrites; 15.7. 

8. Compact eopper pyrites — iron pyrites; 6. 

9. Foliated copper pyrites — iron pyrites; 9.8. 

10. Copper — erubesoite; 14. 

11. line bleisohweif — oopper; 9.8. 

12. Coarse bleisohweif — oopper; 9. 

« 13. Galena in large crystals — copper; 9.8. 
14. BleiBohirelf — erubesoite; 6.5. 

The great influence of structure upon the thermo-electric rela- 
tions is seen in Nos. 1, 2, and 4, and still more in 5 and 6. A mass 
of cubical crystals of galena was at some points negative, at oth- 
ers positive, to copper. The densest, Ko. 14, has the greatest 
electro-motive force yet observed in thermo-electric senes ; but 
the substances employed are all bad conductors. The author con- 
siders, and we think justly, the above results as of great import- 
ance for the physics of the earth, and proposes to continue the sub- 
ject. In a note to Stefan's paper, Poggendorff calls attention to 
an observation of Marbach, made in 1857, according to which, 
crystals of iron pyrites (Fe. S^) and ofcobaltine (Co. Sj — Co. As^J, 
which cannot be distinguished, either in ciystaUine jfonn et m 
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compositaon, are divided, so far as tiieir tlienno-eleetric Teladoii9 
are concerned, into two groups. Calling the two forms of the 
minerals a and b, Marbach gives the following series, reckoning 
from negative to positive : Iron pyrites, a ; oobaltine, a; bismuth, 
German silver, platinum, lead, coppner, brass, silver, cadmium, 
iron, antimony cobaltine, 6; iron pyrites, 6. — Fogg. Ann,, Aprils 
1665, as quoted in American Journal of Science^ BepUmber^ 1865« 

A NEW AND POWERFUL THEBMO-BLBCTRIG BATTERY. 

In a communication to the Vienna Academy, dated Mardi 16, 
1865, S. Marcus described a new' thermo-electric battery, which 
possesses extraordinary interest, both in a theoretical and practi- 
cal point of view. The properties of the new battery are as 
follows : — 

1. The electro-motive force of one of the new elements is equal to 
l-25th of that of a Bunsen^s element of zinc and carbon, and by 
its internal resistance is equal to 0.4 of a meter of normal wire. 

2. Six such elements are sufficient to decompose acidulated water. 

3. A battery of 125 elements evolved in 1 minute 25 cubic cen- 
timetres of mixed oxygen and hydrogen, although decomposition 
took place under disadvantageous curcumstances, as the mternal 
resistance of the battery was much greater than that of the 
voltameter in the circuit. 4. A platinum wire of i millimeter in 
thickness, introduced into the circuit, melted. 5. Thirty elements 
develop in an electro-mamet a lifting power of 150 pounds. 6, 
The current is generated by warming only one of the contact 
sides of the elements, and cooling the other, by means of water 
of the ordinary temperature. 

As positive metal in these batteries, Marcus employs an alloy 
of 10 parts of copper, 6 of zinc, and 6 of nickel. The addi- 
tion of 1 part of cobalt increases the electro-motive force. For 
the negative metal he uses an alloy of 12 parts of antimony, 5 , 
of zinc, and 1 of bismuth. The electro-motive force of the alloy is 
increased by repeated fusion. In place of these alloys, a partic- 
ular kind of German silver, known as alpacca, may lie used with 
the same negative metal ; or, as the positive metal, an alloy of 65 
parts of copper and 31 of zinc, ana, as the negative metal, an 
alloy of 12 parts of antimony and 5 parts of zinc. The bars are 
not soldered but screwed together. The mechanical arrangement 
is such that only the positive metal is directly heated, the negative 
' metal being warmed by conduction ; the former melts at about 
1200° C, the latter at about 600° C. 

An interesting fact in relation to the transformation of heat into 
electricity in the thermo-electric battery, is, that the water which 
serves to cool one of the contact sides of each element, becomes 
very slowly warmer so long as the circuit remains closed, but is 
heated pretty rapidly when the circuit is open^ The alloys em- 
ployed in this battery fulfil several conditions essential to the pro- 
duction of powerful electrical currents by heat. These conditions 
are, that the metals employed should oe as far as possible from 
each other in the thermo-electric series ; that they should permit 
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great differences of temperature, so as to avoid the necessity of 
using ice ; that they should not be expensive ; and that the insu- 
lating materia^^ould resist a high temperature, and possess suf- 
ficient solidity and elasticity. The thermo-electric battery in 
fuestion was constructed in reference to the use of a gas flame, 
'he single element consists of bars of unequal dimensions, the 
positive bar being V* long, V" broad, and V" thick ; the negative, 
&' long, 1'" broad, and 6"' thick. Marcus puts together 32 
elements in such a manner that all the positive bars are on one 
side, and all the negative bars on the other, and have thus the 
form of a grating. The battery consists of two such gratings, 
which are screwed together in the form of a roof, and strength- 
ened together by an iron bar, mica beinff used as an insulator. 
The under sides of the elements are cooled by a vessel of water. 
The whole battery has a length of two feet, with a breadth of six 
inches, and a height of six inches. Marcus has constructed a fur- 
nace, which is calculated for a battery of 768 elements, which 
would correspond to a Bunsen's battery of 30 pairs, and consume 
240 lbs. of coal per day. The Vienna Academy, recognizing the 
importance of the discovery, has voted to the inventor the sum of 
2.600 guilders, the invention to be public property, Pogg, Ann», 
April, 1865; from **Amer. Joum. of SciQpce" for Sept. 1865, 
the Editor of which appends the following note : — 

** The importance of Marcus's invention, in a technical point of 
view, can hardly be over-estimated, since it promises to furnish 
the cheapest method of obtaining an intense light for light-houses 
and public buildings ; and even holds out a prospect, perhaps not 
remote, of applications in domestic economy. 

'*It must be remembered that the step taken by Marcus is, after 
all, a first step in the right direction. Bunsen, £. Becquerel, and 
Stefan, have shown that there are thermo-electric combinations 
of much higher electro-motive force than those employed by 
Marcus, although the internal resistance is too great to permit of 
their use in constructing large batteries. If the progress of 
science should make us acquamted with metallic alloys, which, 
when combined and arranged as thermo-electiic elements, de- 
velop electro-motive force as high as one-tenth of that of a Bun- 
sen cell, the thermo-electric battery will again become a new 
instrument. Ijpl this connection, we suggest that the thermo- 
electric relations of the highly crystalline aUoy of iron, manganese 
and carbon, known as * spiegeleisen ' (that from the Franklinite 
of New Jersey for example), deserve a careful study. The pos- 
session of a galvanic battery in which coal is consumed in place 
of zinc and acids, can hardly fail to revive an interest in electro- 
magnetic engines, like that of Page, even if only for cases in 
which comparatively little power is required, since our best steam 
engines do not yield ten per cent, of the work which the con* 
sumption of the coal is capable of doing.^' 
14 
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WILDE»S MAGNETO-ELECTEIC MACHINE. 

The principle is this : An armature wonnd round with insulated 
•wire is made to revolve rapidly in front of the poles of a lai^ 
permanent ma^et. The currents of electricity, thus induced in 
the insulated wire, are carried round a large electro-magnet, whi<^ 
is thereby excited to a veiy high degree. In front of fliis electro- 
magnet, a second covered armature is rotated ; and the electaio 
current thus generated is carried round a third elec^o-magnet. 
It is from a rotating armature in front of this third magnet that 
the electric current, ultimately used for heating or lighting effects, 
is produced. At each passage round the electro-magnets, and 
induction in the rotating armatures, the electric current becomes 
magnified to an extraordinary degree, until ultimately it is pow- 
erful enough to melt iron bars in a minute or two, and to produce 
a light surpassing that of the sun itself. The machine is diiven by- 
means of a steam en^e, and, as almost the only current exp^ise 
is for motive power, it is not an improbable supposition that ei» 
long electric lights of the most intense description will be as 
common in lar^e factories and public buildings, as gas li^ts ard 
at the present time. 

The great advantages of this over the old system of magneto- 
electric machine appears to be that it is capable of amplification to 
any required power, by a mere enlargement of the size of the dif- 
ferent parts. His largest machine weighs about three tons. If, 
instead of using the electric current generated by it to produce 
dynamic effects, we pass it round a still larger electro-magnet, 
we should at once produce a vastly greater development offeree. 
The only limit which we see to this multiplication of power is the 
excessive heat which would be developed in the rotating arma- 
tures. One very interesting practical application of this brilliaot 
and economical light is to jmotbgraphy, for which it is more con- 
venient than the sun. By its aid more than two hundred nega- 
tives can be exposed in a day, to secure gelatine reliefs. This is 
the first practical application of the electric light to the commer- 
cial working of photography, its constancy rendering it here more 
valuable than an uncertain sunlight. — Qimrterly Jawmal of Scir 
ence, 1866. 

BLECTBICITY AS A MOTIVE FOECB. 

Mr. Moses G. Farmer, who has paid great attention to the ori- 
gin and measure of electro-motive force, and the resistance whidi 
the current encounters in its passage through metallic wires and 
plates, has pointed out the numerical rules for computing the 
mechanical power derivable from a given consumption of metal 
in the battery, as compared with Siat furnished by an equal 
wei^t of coal; from which it appears that, until some much 
cheaper mode of generating electricity shall be discovered, this 
force cannot compete, as a motor, on a large scale, with the force 
derived from ordinary combustion. 
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FNEUKATO-EI^CTBIO OBGAIT. 

Electricity has beea very ingeniously and effectiyely applied to 
form a connection between the keys of an organ and the valyes 
wMch permit air to pass to the pipes. Complicated mechanism is 
tiius got rid of, an extremely simple arrangement, whatever the 
distance between the keys and the pipes, bein^ substituted. 
According to the "Scientific Review," when any key is depressed by 
the finger, a small commutator under it completes communication 
with a galvanic battery, by dipping its lower ends into minute 
cups of mercury. Electricity then passes along a wire to a small 
electro-magnet, that immciuately becomes excited, and, attract- 
ing a keeper, opens a valve, allowing au: to pass into the organ- 
g'pe, which sounds at once, and continues to do so as long as the 
jger presses down the key. It is clear that, however powerful 
the organ, or distant the pipes, the fingers are not in the slightest 
degree distressed in playing. The battery used is simple, inex- 
pensive, and permanent in its action. It consists of glass vessels, 
arranged on the upper surface of the bellows, and each containing 
a solution of sulphate of mercury ; into the latter plunges a plate 
of zinc, which is placed between two plates of gas retort s^phite, 
when the bellows is raised by the action of blowing. No effect, 
therefore, is produced, except when required, which prevents 
waste of battery power. The zinc requires to be replaced, and 
the mercury, tlurown down by the zinc which is dissolved, to be 
re-formed into sulphate, about every six months. 



SUN-SPOTS vs. MAGNETIC VARIATION. 

Father Secchi has just completed the- reduction of the observa- 
tions made during the years 1869 to 1865, inclusive, of the amount 
<Kf magnetic variation, on the one hand, and of the number of 
groups of spots visible on the sun, on the other. The results are 
very interesting, as showing the intimate relation between the 
two phenomena, — a minimum of spots invariably corresponding 
to a minhnum of magnetic variation. 

DEVIATION OF THE COMPASS. 

Mr. E. S. Ritchie read a paper before the Massachusetts Institute 
erf Technology, in February, 1865, on the deviation of the compass, 
caused by the iron used in the construction of vessels, and the best 
mode to correct it. The causes of the disturbance are : 1. The 
presence of soft iron, which attracts equally each pole of the 
needle, with a force nearly constant in all positions of the ship on 
the earth's surface, and for all time. 2. The magnetism induced 
by the earth in iron placed in or near a vertical position, causing 
in the Northern hemisphere the lower end to become a North 
pole^ while in the opposite hemisphere it becomes a South pole. 
8. Magnetism induced in the iron by rolling, hammering, etc., 
during the building of the ship : this is more or less permanent 
according to the hardness and quality of the iron; and, among 
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other changes, is liable to be increased by the often-repeated 
strokes of the waves. 

The method usually adopted to correct these deviations is, by 
so placing bar-magnets as to counteract the magnetism of the ship. 
But, as every vessel has its own magnetic peculiarities, — as in. 
some vessels the error is comparatively small, or nearly constant 
for a considerable time, while in otiiers the amount of deviation 
changes greatly and suddenly, — the bar-magnets, remaining 
constant in force, cannot be relied on to correct the deviation. 
The prevalent idea among shipmasters, that the deviation was 
necessarily of the same amount, and opposite in direction on op- 
posite courses of the vessel, is erroneous, and the placing of tb» 
local ma^ets for correction in consequence of no avail. 

It is of great importance that masters of vessels should make a 
table of errors for at least sixteen points of the compass, with a 
proper allowance therefor, and frequently verify or correct this 
table of errors, and test the course daily by means of the azimutli 
compass. If this precaution were used by all masters of vessels, 
not only would the list of disasters be very greatly reduced, but 
tiie length and ei^ense of voyages, and the premium of insmv 
ance, would be diminished. 

ACTION OP SULPHUB IN A NEW FORM OF VOLTAIC BATTERY. 

M. Matteucci communicated to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences a memoir on the above subject, tJie chief points of interest 
in which are as follows : — 

The author recently had his attention directed to the action of 
sulphur in a new form of battery invented by M. Blanc Filipo. 
This battery has for its positive electrode a plate of zinc plunged in 
"^ a solution of common salt, and for the negative metal a plate of lead 
covered Inr electrolysis with a very thin layer of copper ; enougii 
flowers of sulphur were then mixed with the liquid in the cell to 
form a thin paste. The needle of a galvanometer, which had 
been included in the circuit, immediately began to move upwards : 
after some hours it reached nearly the same deflection as would be 
shown by employing a Daniell's cell of equal size, and remained 
at the same de^ee for four or five days, the circuit being closed 
during the whole of this time. At the end of this period, the 
layer of copper was found to have changed into sulphide of cop- 
per, and the liquid had become highly charged with sulphide of 
sodium, mixed with traces of sulphide of copper. The only dis- 
advantage at present connected with this battery appeared to be, 
that, during its action, a small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
was liberated : notwithstanding this, it is likely to be a- most valu- 
able instrument for teleffi*aphic purposes. 

M. Matteucci found that plates of platinum, iron, copper, silver, 
or any other electro-negative metal, when covered witii a layer of 
copper, which is absolutely necessary, gave a constant current, 
similar to the coated plate of lead. When, instead of copper, the 
plates were coated with silver or lead, the same action took place, 
the metal being changed into its sulphide. With copper, how* 
ever, the action was most prompt, intense, and permanent. 
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Hie author then shows, bj experiments, that to obtain the 
proper effect of sulphur in the battery, it is necessary that the 
fitilpfaur should be mixed with a solution of common salt, or with 
any other salt of soda, or probably with any alkaline base ; it is 
•Iso essential that the sul^^ur should come in contact with the 
copper. Experiments showed that this action of sulphur was 
subject to the fundamental law of the battery ; for, taking into 
account the traces of sulphuretted hydrogen which are disen- 
gaged, and the veiy smaU quantity of sulphur which is combined 
fdSi die copper, the conclusion was arrived at that the zinc dis« 
Boiyed, and &e ^Iphnr combined with the sodium, as protosul- 
pifaide, in the exact ratio of their equiyalents. Summing up his 
results, M. Matteucci arrives at the following conclusions : — 

1. That finely-divided sul|^ur, placed in contact with the elec- 
tro-negative metal of a battery ccunposed of zinc, copper, and 
solution of common salt, notably augments the electro-motive 
foree, the constancy and itie duration of the battery. It is thus 
hoped, that, by the employment of sulphur, a voltaic combination 
may be obtained haying many advantages over those batteries 
which are ordinarily used in indu&^. 

2. The sulphur, t*W^h insoluble, and uncombined, enters into 
combination with the sodium set free by the electric current. 

The action exercised by the small quantity of sulphide of cop- 
per which is formed still remains to be explained. This action 
i^^ai^ to be essential to the battery. Instead, however, oi offer- 
ing any theory on this subject, M. Matteucci has undertaken fur- 
tiier experiments to elucidate this point. 

moucnoK coils. 

At a reeent meetmg of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, held 
la their hall, George Street, Edinburgh, Sheriff Mallard presiding, 
Dr. Ferguson read a paper on a new method of constructing 
induction coils, an abstract of which will be interesting to our 
readers. One peculiarity oi the method consists in coning the 
secondary wire round the primary coil, in lengths proportionate 
to tiie power of the primary coil at the point where the wire is 
ooHed, there being least at the ends and most in the middle. By 
atds construction, the len^h of the spark given by the ind#ction 
ooil is not purchased, as it generally is, at the expense of its vol- 
iraie. Another pecuUarity is, that the wire is \^und in two parts, 
separated by a diaphragm, and the poles stand at the same dis- 
tance from tilie primary coil. Both poles are thus alike a power. 
In the usual urangement, one pole is weak and the other strong. 
A coil constructed on this method by Mr. Hart, of Colleg^e Street, 
was exhibited, which gave readily dense sparks of ei^t inches in 
length. The insulation of the coil has been so applied and pro- 
tect as to se<mre the permanent power of the coil. The length 
of tiie wire on the secondary bobbin is nearly seven miles. 
Another paper on a new current interrupter for the induction coil, 
also by Dr. Fei^uson, was read. In iMs contrivance, a spiral of 
o<»per wire, free to oscillate in the middle, is fixed at its eod tb 
U* 
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a rod of iron as a case. A wire, soldered to the coil, comes* out 
at right angles from it; and, heing bent down at the end, dips 
into a cup containing mercnry. The battery connection is bo 
arranged, that when the dipping wire is in the cup the galvanie 
circuit is closed. On the closing of the circuit, the dipper ig 
drawn out of the cup, and the circuit is thereby broken ; and the 
coil, under the action of its electricity; returns to its former posi- 
tion. The dipper is thus alternately lifted up, and plunged into^ 
the cup, and a rapid series of interruptions is made. This inter- 
ruption admits of a simple and perfect system of regulation, so 
that it can be made to move at any speed. It does away wffli 
the armature and spring of ordinary self-acting brakes, is quiter 
continuous, and introduces almost no resistance into the primary 
circuit, lie interruption was used with the coil, and severii 
experiments illustrative of the merits of botii were performed. 



ELECTRIC SIGNALS ON ItAILBOADS. 

Before the Institution of Civil Engineers, an interesting paper 
was read by W. H. Preece, Associate, "On the best means of 
communicating between the passen^rs, guards, and drivers of 
trains in motion." Mr. Preece explained that the essential prin- 
ciple of the system he had introduced in the trains of the South 
Western, the Midland, and the Great Northern, was the. exten- 
sion of a single isolated wire throughout the whole train, which 
was maintained in a state of electrical equilibrium by having the 
similar poles of every battery in each van and engine attached to 
it, while their opposite poles were connected with the earth, so 
that when this equilibrium was disturbed by placing the wire to 
earth through the framework, wheels, and rails in any carriage 
or van, the current from each battery acted upon the bell in its 
own van, and upon a signal on the engine. Its peculiarity con- 
sisted in this, that the commutators in each compartment of every 
carriage were protected from the mischievous and idle by being 
covered with glass, which had been found experimentally to be 
the best material for the purpose, as any opaque substance exceed 
inquisitiveness and interference. 

HUTUAL ACnON OP ELEMENTS OP ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 

The law of Ampere — that commonly recognized as expressing 
the action of two independent elements (or infinitesimal portions 
of electric currents) — was based on a certain assumption, and od 
four cases o£ equilibrium experimentally determined. The as* 
sumption of Ampere was, that the direction of the action was 
constant, independent of the relative direction of the elements^ 
and that the quantity or intensity of the action varied with the 
direction of the elements. The new assumption is the reverse of 
this, to wit, that tiie intensity of the resultant is independent of 
the direction of the elements ; but that the direction of the result- 
flCnt varies with that of the elements. The latter view more elosley 
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eorresponds to tiie doctrine, now generally admitted as estab- 
lished, of the correlation of the physical forces. It is also, in 
iorm, more closely analogous to the law expressive of the mutual 
action of material masses under the influence of gravity. 

In the case of gravity, the action was proportioned directlv to 
the product of the masses, and inversely to the square of tneir 
distance. In the case of electrical currents, the direction of the 
^ments is to be taken into consideration ; and the resulting force 
may be expressed as the product of the quotients of each element 
(considered both as to strength of current and length and direc- 
tion of the element), divided by their distance (also considered 
both as to length and direction). The consideration of direction 
involves the application of the newly-developed principles of the 
anathematical science of quartemions. 

The law above mentioned bein^ assumed, all of the other ordi- 
nary special laws of electrical action flow readily and necessarily 
herefrom ; as, for example, the mutual action of closed circuits, 
and the action of magnets considered as solenoids. — £. B. 
EiXiOT, in Ftoc. Am, Ass%far Adv. of Science, 1866. 

INSTRUMENT FOB SHOWING MINUTE CHANGES OF MAGNIBTIC 
DECLINATION. 

Dr. Joule described, before the Literary and Philosophical Socl- 
es, an instrument he had constructed for rapidly showing minute 
ehao^s of magnetic declination. A column of small ma^etio 
needles is suspended by a filament of silk. Attached to the lower 
end of the column is a glass lever with a hook at its end. A 
second fine bent glass lever is suspended by another filament of 
silk ; its shorter arm being connected with the first lever by means 
of the small hook. The whole is enclosed in a stout copper box. 
Light is admitted into the box through a lens, cementea into an 
onfice immediately under the object-glass of a microscope, placed 
over the free extremity of the bent lever. The microscope mag- 
nifies about three hundred linear, and has a micrometer in its eye- 
Slece, with divisions corresponding to one two-thousandth of an inch. 
ne division corresponds to a deflection of the needle of four and 
one-half minutes, and, as a tenth of a division can be vei^ readily 
observed, the instrument measures deflections to withm half a 
second. So rapid is the action, that, on applying a small mag- 
netic force, the index takes up its new position steadily in two 
seocmds of time. Besides being a damper to the motion of the 
Beedle, the copper box, by its conducting power, equalizes the 
temperature rapidly, so that the indications are not to any consid- 
eralMe extent disturbed by currents of air. The success of the 
present instrument encourages the hope that verv much greater 
delicacy may yet be obtained. Dr. Joule said that he had ob- 
served an extensive magnetic disturbance the preceding evening, 
tbe index being driven entu*ely out of the field of view. 
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ELECTEICAL FLYING FISH. 

The experiment of the «* flying fish^^ has excited attention ia 
Paris. M. TAbb^ Laborde and M. Salleron have both written to 
** Les Mondes ^ on the subject. Each sag^ests making nse of tiie 
conductor of an electrical machine in place of a charged Lejd^ 
lar. M. TAbb^ Laborde says, in the following manner the exper> 
unent can be ea^^ made by any who possess an ordinary electri- 
eal machine : A piece of gold leaf or silvered paper is cot into the 
shape of a kite ; this is then placed on the conductor of a machine, 
and a ball connected with the rubber slowly approached to tiie 
blunt end of the les^. Soon the leaf rises ana springs from the 
conductor, remaining hovering in the air between it and ihe balL 
The finger can be substituted for the ball, and the leaf led even veiv 
tically round the conductor with a considerable intervening E^>aoe» 
The distance of the leaf from the rubber almost entirely dm>ends 
upon the size of the blunt angle, — the more obtuse this angle, tb» 
nearer the leaf approaches to the rubber. The explanation ^vea 
by M. rAbb6 Laborde is, that the point presented to the electrified 
body, receiving electricity of the same name, is repelled, whidi . 
it would be aKogether, were it not that it parts with its elec- 
tricity by the other point, can be again attracted to the electrified 
body, and is again repelled. Thus repulsion takes place in ap* 
proaching the conductor, because it receives more than it loses ; 
but immediately attraction ensues, because now it loses more tha& 
it receives. The equilibrium between these two oppo^g toicGB 
enables the gold leaf to maintain itself in the air at a dktance frt>BB 
both solid bodies. 

ELECTEICITT IN DEEP-SEA SOUNBINQ. 

In deep-sea sounding, the greatest difficulty is felt, even by ex- 
perienced persons, in ascertaming the precise moment at which 
the lead of the sounding-line touches the bottom, — a matter on 
which the whole value of the sounding depends. An app£urat!«» 
invented in France, at Lyons, removes, it is said, every dfficuHy 
on the point. The sounding-line contains within it, along its whole 
length, two insulated conducting wires, the upper ends of whidi 
are connected respectively with me poles of a galvanic battery in 
the ship. The lead is in two parts, tiie lower one of which is partly 
inserted into the upper, and is capable of a limited vertical motioir 
within that of the other, so that, when left to hang freely, a small' 
empty space is left within the upper portion by Sie spontaneous 
descent for a short distance of the lower portion. To tiie upper 
end of the lower portion, and within the upper portion, is attached 
a commutator, which is cont»ned in an insulating and water-proof 
sheath, and which, when the lower portion of the weight is raised 
by contact with the ground, comes in contact with the ends of the 
conducting wires, so as to complete the circuit. Instantly, by 
means of the ordinary electro-magnetic apparatus, a bell is rung 
on board tiie ship to attract the attention of ti^e sounder, and a 
ratchet is thrown into action, which arrests the unwinding of tha 
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line from the dram on which it is coiled, so thftt no more can ran 
oat. This apparatus is applicable also when the lead is kept han^- 
in^ down at a certain distance from the ship, for ^e purpose of 
indicating the presence of rocks or reefs, or that the water has be- 
come shsulow, so as to give timely notice of approaching danger. 
— Sdewtific American: 

LIGHTING OF THE CAPITOL DOME, 

The efforts of Mr. Samuel Gardiner, of New York, in this en- 
terprise have been crowned with triumphant success. For two 
years and a half the arrangements have been quietly perfecting, 
and on the evening of the 23d of January, 1866, the dome was 
ittnminated from three circles of burners, invisible from the floor, 
and containing 1100 jets, from 6 to 12 inches apart, bringing out 
in splendid relief the picture executed by Mr. Brumidi on the 
ceiling of the inner dome, at a height of 180 feet from the floor of 
the rotunda. 

The means for operating the battery, turning on and off the 
gas, and lighting each tier of burners, are brou^t within a space 
<rf two feet square in a passage-way within a few feet of the 
floor of the rotunda, and consists of a silver-mounted dial-plate 
"With keys, eleven in number, one in the centre, by which tiie 
primary connection is made, and the required amount of bat- 
tciT brought into operation, the others being for the gas and 
lighting connections of the respective tiers. Aese tiers, it may 
be here mentioned, are three in number at present; the first, 
containing 300 burners, at the lower cornice, 45 feet from the 
floor ; the second, of 325 burners, at a cornice 80 feet from the 
floor; the third tier, 425 burners, 165 feet from the floor, sur- 
rounding the balustiude, and near the margin of the picture on 
tJie ceiling. 

The first and second series of burners are entirely inaccessible, 
all are invisible from any part of the floor, and every possible 
manipulation is executed at the dial-plate on the floor by the ex- 
ertion of a few ounces pressure on tiie appropriate key, the gas 
stop-cock to each tier being operated by an electro-magnetic en- 
gine in its vicinity, which receives its impulse from the battery, 
tiie central heart of the concern, communicating light, heat, and 
force, under the guidance of the brain which directs the current at 
will through the live miles of wire. This heart of the apparatus, 
whose impulses are thus directed, is housed in and fully occupies 
an elliptical room 45 by 36 feet, and consists of 200 jars, arranged 
on tables in concentric series, each iar being 13 inches in diame- 
ter, 14 inches deep, and so arranged as to be thrown on or off in 
sections of 20, by the key on the before-named dial-plate in a 
passage remote from the battery. A vernier on the dial-plate, in 
>Connection with a pointer on the central key, indicates the extent 
of the battery which is brought into operation by the revolution of 
the key. Openings in the mal expose dark and light segments 
of the wheels on the gas keys, so as to indicate the shut or open 
positions of the gas stop-cooks at the tiers 45, 80, 165, and the 
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doster 264 feet abore. Owing to the hei^lit, a gas regulator ib 
proTided at the stop-cock of each tier, which equalizes the flow- 
No. 10 copper wires are used throughout; and, after bein^ 
wrapped with Mnen, are inclosed in bidia-rubber tubing, and 
incased, or otherwise secretly laid, passage in the walls being 
drilled therefor through a thickness of from 3 to 20 feet. The 
return circuit is made through the gas pipes, saving a duplicatioa 
of the nine thousand yards of wire* The burners used have an 
indestructible lava tip, which acts as an insulator, and each is 
provided witb an insulated coil of platimmi wire on one side of 
the orifices, so as not to interfere with the free exit of the gasy 
while exposing one side of the jet to the action of the red-hoi 
metal when the electric connection is made. 

The experiments have covered a period of nearly ten years, and 
six patents cover the main features ci the invention. The ex- 
periments, on so mud a scale as the Capitol dome, with 1100 
Dumers, at such distance and elevation, settle the question of 
success ; and the invention will come into general use for lighting, 
theatres, concert and public halls, and eventuaUy, by large centr^. 
batteries, will ramify over city districts, to aSora to residents, 
merchants, and manufacturers, a connection for the purpose of 
instantaneous illumination to any extent desired. — Sciati. Am. 

PEOTBCnON AGAINST MGHTNING. 

The present summer, so far, has been remarkable for the num- 
ber of accidents from discharges of electricity. We believe there 
has be^i no storm this season, accompanied with lightning, which 
has not resulted in damage to person or property* In view of 
these facts, the importance of providing adequate protection ta 
buildings and ships, from lightning, can hardly be over-estimated. 
The fauure of lightning-rods, in some instances, to protect Uie 
structure to which they were attached, has liad the effect to im- 
pair confidence in such means of protection ; but it can be cleaiiy 
demonstrated that, when made on scientific principles, honestly 
constructed, and properiy applied, they are the only means whica 
can be relied upon for protection, and that they are deserving of 
entire confidence. 

The electric fluid does not always descend in a yertioid path, 
nor in a course approaching that direction. Many instances ax^ 
on record where the bolt travelled horizontally, and much dam- 
^e has occurred from ** earth strokes" or ascending discharges.^ 
These facts have not always been recognized by constructors of 
lightning-rods, their idea being that a building was sufficiently 
insured against lightning by having the rods project above ti^ 
highest portion of the building, leaving all the otiier parts unpro^ 
tected. Experience has added its evidence to the instructions of 
science in demonstrating the unreliability of such protectors. 

From Lyon's *' Treatise on Lightning-fconductors," we copythft 
following requisites of a good rcS : — 

'* 1. The conductor should be made of good conducting mjb». 
stance. 
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*<2. It should have great electrical capacities; a sqnare rod 
requires less metal than a round rod. 

**3. It should be perfectly continuous, t. e., it should have no 
brei^ in the connections, — no links or hooks, but a perfect 
metallio union of every part. 

'' 4. It should be insulated from the building to be protected, 
except from sodi masses of metal as are likely to offer other lines 
of discharge. 

**6, It uiould have numerous lateral points ; one in six or seren 
feet will answer. The more numerous these points are, the 
greater the conducing power of the rod. Besides, these lateral 
points provide for an oblique discharge, each being as good a 
receiving point as the higher point at the chimney or other prom- 
kienoes. They also guard against a lateral explosion, or a divt* 
sion of the charge, which is liable to happen m case tiie rod is 
overcharged, especisdly if it be fsuitened to the house with pointed 
staples ; and, in case of lui upward stroke, the eleotoic fluid being 
discharged at so many different points, no harm can poo^bly 
occur. 

" 6. Its upper extx^mity should project freely into the air, 
should be pomted^and may be triangular, somewhat similar to a 
bayonet, or it ma^ have sevend branches. The onhr seientifio 
advantage in having a branching head or point for the superior 
termination is this : all points are not likely to become blunt at 
the same time. Some have supposed that the point should be 
magnetized ; and little needles, espied *' magnets,^^ have sometimes 
been added. But it is difficult to see the practicability of this 
recent discovery; for most are aware that magnetized iron or 
steel soon loses its ma^etic influence. But is there any truth or 
sdence in this {^plication of magnetism ? If there is, we confess 
that we have not been able to discover it in any experiments in 
the laboratory ; neither can we learn that the subject has even 
been mentioned by any writer whatever on the subject of eleo- 
triclty. 

"7. The upper termination should be plated with silver or 
gold, to prevent con-osion. 

" 8. Every branch rod running to chimneys and other promi- 
nences should have a perfect metallic union with the main rod. 

*'9. In cases where metallic vane spindles, or other pcnnts, 
exist, the conductor may commence from these, and should be 
applied immediately to the part to be protected, and not at a dis- 
tance from it ; and should be so applied that a discharge of light- 
ning falling on the general mass could not possibly mid its way 
to we ground through the building by any circuit of which the 
conductor did not form a part; that is to say, the conductor 
should be so earned over the several parts of the building, that 
the discharge could not fall upon it without being transmitted 
safely by the conductor. Hence, the rod should run along the 
whole length of the ridge, and down to the ground, at least on 
two sides of the building. If the building is large, it should run 
down on each comer. 

** 10. Every conductor running to the ground should terminat* 
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sufficiently beneatih the surface to insure moisture in the dryest 
part of the season. . K circumstances permit, it should connect 
with a spring of water, a drain, or some other condnctin|f 
channel.^ 

Numerous instances of the ascending stroke have occurred, tiie 
records of which are extant. It must be evident that a single rod, 
extending above only one point of the building, will not properly 
protect the structure to which it is applied from one of these up-i 
ward strokes, neither is it efficient against an oblique or divided 
discharge. The whole building, top and sides, must be protected 
by a continuous rod with numerous projecting points for receiving 
and discharging the electiic fluid. 

Passing tne rod through glass insulators does not seem to be 
always effectual to protect the building. The interposition of a 
glass knob between the rod and the building, appears to be 
preferable. In cases where the rod has passed through a hollow 
cylinder of j^lass, it has been found that the glass would burst, 
and the fluiaenter the building by the iron staple which held the 
glass ring. 

Some of the old-fashioned and erroneous notions entertained 
and religiously believed by persons in relation to the effects of 
lightning, and particularly the means of protection, have been 
exploded by the occurrences of this season. That feathers afford 
no protection against electricity is proved by the case of a woman 
in St. Louis, who was killed by a stroke of lightning while lying 
on a feather bed. An instance of one of three persons sitting 
near a closed window being struck also dispels the illusion thsS 
the interposition of window-glass is an effectual bar to the action 
of the destructive element. 

The only efficient protection is that of a good rod, properly put 
up. The subject is too important to be lightly passed over ; and 
it is no less important that the confidence of the purchaser should 
not be betrayed, and life and property endangered, by*accept- 
ing an inefficient conductor, or one improperly applied. 

Many buildings are now constructed, both in this city and in the 
country, with metallic-covered roofs, and very few are erected 
without metallic eaves, troughs, and conductors. In all such 
cases, the efficiency of lightning protectors is impaired by the pre- 
ponderance of conducting suiface on the roof and down the sides 
of the building. This metallic covering, and these rain-conduc- 
tors, whether of tin, zinc, or lead, are better conductors of elec- 
tricity than the building of stone, brick, or wood, and should be 
utilized as a means of protection against lightning. For this pur- 
pose, strips of iron, zinc, or copper, should connect the lower 
extremities of the water-spouts with the damp earth, a well, or 
a running stream of water, and the eaves-troughs should have a 
connection with the metal roofing and with the vertical conduc- 
tors. Water is a good conductor of electricity ; and when, in a 
thunder storm, the rain is pouring down the conduits of a build- 
ing, theh' conducting properties are largely increased. Properly 
connected, these useful appliances can be made doubly valuable 
as ha r ml e ss conductors, of electricity. 
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In dtaes . and enterpriBin|^ towns there are sjotems of waterw 
pipes and gas-conductors, of metal, ramifying m the inteilor of 
dwellings and other structures. Such buildings should be oare- 
fiiUy protected outside. If the conducting medium, whether of 
water or ^as-pipes, preponderates in the interior of the building, 
the electnc fluid may leave the external conductor, and through a 
^ick wall seek tiiat which facilitates its passage to the earth. In 
such cases, it seems that nothing but a rod, having numerous 
points for collecting the electricity and adequate means for conve j- 
Hig it innocuously to the earth, would be an effectual protection. 
&ome authorities recommend a connection to be made between 
&e system of water and gas-pipes inside a building and the ex- 
ternal conductor. — Scientific American, 

ALL THINGS IN MOTION. 

In imagining the ultimate composition of a solid body, we have 
to recon^e two aj^arently contradictory conditions. It is an 
assemblage of atoms which do not touch each other, — for we are 
obliged to admit intermolecular spaces, — and yet those atoms 
are neld together in clusters by so strong a force of cohesion as 
to give to the whole the qualities of a solid. This would be the 
case even with a solid undergoing no change of size or internal 
constitution. But solids do change, under pressure, impact, heat, 
and cold. Their constituent atoms are, consequently, not at rest. 
Mr. Grove tell us : " Of absolute rest, nature gives us no evi- 
dence.' All matter, as far as we can ascertain, is ever in move- 
ment, not merely in masses, as with the planetary spheres, but 
also molecularly, or throughout its most intimate stracture. 
Thus, every alternation of temperature produces a molecular 
chan^ throughout the whole substance heated or cooled. Slow 
chemical or electrical actions, actions of light or invisible radiant 
forces, are always at play ; so that, as a fact, we cannot predicate 
of any portion of matter, that it is absolutely at rest." 

The atoms, therefore, of which solid bodies consist are supposed 
to vibrate, to oscillate, or better, to revolve, like the planets, in 
more or less eccentric orbits. Suppose a solid body to be repre- 
sented by a swarm of gnats dancing in the sunshine. Each gnat 
or atom dances up and down at a certain distance from each other 
gnaU within a given limited space. The path of the dance is not 
a mere straight line, but a vertical oval — a true orbit. Sui^>o8e, 
then, that, in consequence of greater sun heat, the sn&ts become 
more active, and extend each its respective sweep of flight. The 
Bwarm, or solid body, as a whole, expands. If, from a chill or the 
shadow of a cloud, the insect's individual range is less extensive, 
the crowd of gnats is necessarily denser, and the swarm, in its 
integrity, contracts. 

Tyndall takes for his illustration a bullet revolving at the end 
of a spiral spiing. He had spoken of the vibration of the mole- 
cules of a solid as causing its expansion, but he remarks that, by 
some, the molecules have been thought to revolve round each 
other; the communication of heat, by augmenting their oentrif* 
16 
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ngal force, was supposed to pnsh them more widely asunder. 
80 he twu'ls the weight at the end of the spring, in the open air. 
It tends to fly away ; the spring stretches to a certain extent, and 
as the speed of revolution is augmented, the spring stretches still 
more, the distance between the hand and the weight being thus 
increased. The spring rudely figures the force of coheaon, while 
the ball represents ah atom under the influence of heat. 

The intellect, he truly says, knows no difference between great 
and small. It is just as easy, as an intellectual act, to picture a 
vibrating or revolving atom as to picture a vibrating or revolving 
cannon ball. These motions, however, are executed within limits 
too minute, and the moving particles are too small, to be visible. 
Here the imagination must help us. In the case of solid bodies, 
you must conceive a power of vibration, within ceitain limits, to 
be pNOSsessed by the molecules. You must suppose them oscilla- 
ting to and fro ; the greater amount of heat we impart to the 
body, the more rapid will be the molecular vibration, and the 
wider the amplitude of atomic oscillation. — JU the Year Bound, 

COBRELATION OF THE PHYSICAL FORCES. ^ 

There are signs of some reaction against that doctrine of the cor- 
relation of the physical forces which, for the last twenty years, has - 
so dominated scientific thought, or, at least, against that interpre- 
tation of it which makes it teach that all forces are modificaticms 
of one force, and are mutually convertible into each other. Thus, 
in the last number of the *• Quarterly Journal of Science," a men- 
tion, in an article on **De La Rue and Celestial Photography," of the 
appearance in the photographs of the solar eclipse of 1860 of solar 
prominences invisible to the human eye, calls forth the following^ 
very noteworthy remarks: "A curious question arises from the 
consideration of the chemical power evidently possessed by these 
prominences, be they flames or clouds. We never, as we have 
already stated, under ordinary circumstances, obtain an impressed 
ima^e of the sun without finding the indications of a protected 
circle — that is, one which proves a paucity of chemical power — 
surrounding the photographic disk. Yet, when the light of the 
solar disk is interrupted by the body of the moon, the radiations 
proceeding from the edge, or rather, perhaps, from beyond it, have 
a strong photographic power. What is the cause of this most 
remarkable difference ? Why is it that the photographic tablet is 
impressed during an eclipse by objects which do not give light 
enough to be visible even at the period of totality, and that they 
do not effect the required chemical change upon our sensitive 
plates when the sun is unobscured ? The only reply which we are 
at present in a position to give, is, that the diffused light when the 
sun is shining is sufficiently powerful to overcome the weaker 
chemical radiations of those^ solar clouds or flames. If this reply 
approaches correctness, we have additional evidence confirming 
the view that the two principles existing in the sunbeam, light or 
luminous power, and actinism or chemical power, are not modifi- 
cations of the same ' energy,^ to use the accepted term of the day. 
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but rather forces balanced against each other, acting indeed in 
antagonism." 

THE PHYSICS OP ABSOBPTIOir. 

The carious fact pointed out by Pouillet, in 1822, that when a 
fluid is absorbed by a porous substance a rise in temperature oc- 
curs, has given origin to some strange explanations and discus- 
sions. The subject has recently been taken up by Jungk, who 
attributes the alteration in temperature to the formation around 
each particle of the porous body of a thin layer of fluid, '* in which 
the individual molecules move with much less freedom ; thus point- 
ing to a condensation of the fluid in those parts." In support of his 
theoiy, he quotes a paper by Bose,on the errors which arise in the 
determination of the specific gravity, when the substance is weighed 
in a state of fine subdivision. The finer the particles of the body 
under examination, the greater will be the resulting specific grav- 
ity. He proceeds by assuming that the temperature of a body rises 
or falls when, by any external means, it is caused to assume the 
condition induced b^ the subtraction or addition of heat respect- 
ively. Applying this in the case of water, it would follow that, 
when absorbed by a porous substance, the temperature should 
either rise or fall according as the water is below or above four 
degrees Centigrade, — the point of maximum density. This, in 
Ikct, was found to be the case ; and the results of his experiments 
may be shortly stated as follows : 1. The temperature of water, 
when absorbed by sand, is raised or lowered according as it w^ 
previously either above or below four degrees C. 2. Water at 
xero, when absorbed by snow, is lowered in temperature. 8. The 
phenomenon may be regarded as a consequence of the condensa- 
tion of the water on the surface of the absorbent body. — Foggetk' 
dorjgrs Jmalen^ 1865. 

UPB-TABLES. 

A paper entitled *' New and Compendious Method for the Con- 
struction of Life and Annuity Tables from Returns of Population 
and Mortalit^,^^ was read by Mr. E. B. Elliot at the 1866 meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

He remarked that life-tables assume various forms, the mora 
common form beins; tJiat which gives the number surviving dif- 
ferent ages out of a given number of persons living at some 
earlier age specified; 

The population of any community is usually a fluctuating one ; 
it varies with the excess of births over deaths, and of immigra- 
tion over emigration. 

A stationary population is one unaffected by migration, and in 
which the births are equal in number to the deaths, the number 
of persons annually entering upon any age being equal to the 
number of deaths which annually occur at and over that age. 
Uence, if we have either the number of annual deaths or the 
number of the living at different ages in a stationary population, 
we have in desirable form life-tables for that population. 
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The problem then is, ^veu the animal number oi deaths ait 
different ages in a fluctuating population, and the numbers of the 
population at the same ages at the middle of the year ; required, 
the corresponding relative number of deaths and of living in a 
stationary population governed by the same law of mortality. 

The usual modes of affecting this conversion are indirect iind 
tedious ; the method now proposed is direct and brief, reducing 
the labor of weeks to that of hours. 

This important result is accomplished by observing that the 
rates of annual mortality at different intervals of aj^e are etjuivar 
lent to the derivative (or differential co-efficient) (rf the Kapienaa 
logarithm — taken negatively — of the proportionate numbers of 
the living at those ages, in a stationary population. 

Taking advantage of this fact, Mr. Elliot showed how, by very 
iimple processes, desirable forms of the life-table might readily 
be computed. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF A TOP. 

The reason why a top stands in an erect position when it is in a 
ginning motion is explained by the '* Scientific American^ in the 
following manner : — 

** The same explanation that we gave, some time since, of the 
gyroscope, applies to a top. If you tie a stone to the end of a 
strine and swmg it about your finger, then, while it is whirlings 
if a sheet of thin paper be held so that the stone will strike it at 
a 8har]9 angle in a way to turn the stone from the plane of its 
revolution, Sie stone will resist this effort to turn it from its course, 
and will pass through the paper. If a sufficient number of stones 
are united to form a complete wheel, and the wheel is put in rota* 
tion, each one of the stones will resist any effort to change the 
plane of its revolution ; and thus the whole wheel will resist any 
effort to change the plane of its rotation. When a top is rotating 
in an upright position, it cannot lean toward any side without 
changing the plane of rotation of all its parts ; consequently, so 
long as It is rapidly rotating it stands upright. 

** When the axis of the top is inclined, uie force of gravitaticm 
tends to draw it downwards, and thus to change the planes of rota- 
tion of all its parts. If you will take a wheel, and incline its axis^ 
you will see that the struggle to resist this change will move the 
wheel forward, and will uius give to it a revolution around an 
imaginary vertical axis. Even in this revolution the planes of 
rotation are constantly changed, but the change is the less the 
more nearly the axis of the top coincides with the imaginary 
vertical axis about which it is revolving ; hence it is subjected to 
a constant tendency to assume an upri^t position, and me more 
rapid its rotation, the stronger is this tendency. 

**The resistance offered by a rotating wheel or disk to aay 
change in the plane of its rotation is worthy of consideration m 
many applications of mechanism. This resistance tends to make 
a fly-wheel i*un true, and, consequently, to so wear its bearings 
as to correct any slight error in its original hanging. It increases 
the resistance of locomotive and car wheels to the change ia the 
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directioii of their motioii in passing round a curve. It precludes 
the employment of Avery's engine for driving locomotives, and 
suggests that, if his engine should be used for this purpose, it 
should be run on a vertical, instead of horizontal, axis.'' 

WORKING STEAM EXPANSIVELY. 

The fbllovFing is a letter from Prof. Rankine, of Glasgow, to 
fbe editor of the ** Scientific American," in 1866 : — 

" The circumstances under which steam undergoes expansion 
may be classed under five heads: 1. When the steam expands 
witiiout performing work. 2. When it expands and performs 
work, the temperature being maintained constant by a supply of 
lieat from wiliiout. 3. When it expands and performs work, 
being supplied from without with just enough of heat to prevent 
any Bquefaction of the steam, so that it is kept exactly at the sat- 
uration point. 4. When it expands and performs work in a non- 
conductm^ cylinder. 6. When it expanas and performs work in 
a conducting cylinder, not supplied with heat from without. 

"1. When steam expands without performing work Tasin rush- 
ing out of a safety-valve, or through a throttle-valve), it becomes 
superheated, as is well known; the temperature falling very 
slightly in comparison with the boiling-point corresponding to 
the diminished pressure. The preqise rate at which the temper- 
ature falls is not yet known ; but it will probably be soon ascer- 
tained through some experiments by Prof. Thomson and Mr. 
Joule. • 

•* 2. When steam expands and performs work, the temperature 
being maintained constant by supplying heat through the cylin- 
der, the law of expansion at first deviates from Marriotte's law by 
the pressure falling less rapidly than the density ; but, as the ex- 
pansion goes on, the law approaches more nearly to that of Mar- 
riotte, as recent experiments by Messrs. Fairbaim and Tate have 
lEAiown. 

*• 8. When the steam expands and performs work, being main- 
tained exactly at the temperature of saturation, the law of expan- 
sion, as you observe, is perfectly definite. In the treatise to which 
you have referred, I have shown what it is ; and also that it is ex- 
pressed, nearly enough for practical purposes, by taking the press- 
ure as being proportional to the seventeenlii power of the six- 
teenth root of the density ; a function very easily calculated by 
means of a table of squares and square roots. In many actual 
steam-engines, the ckxjumstances of this case are practically 
realized, as is shown by the agreement of their performance with 
tiie results of calculation. 

♦' 4. When steam expands and jperforms work in a non-con- 
ducting cylinder, it was shown by Prof. Clausius and myself, in 
1860, that* the lowering of the temperature, through the disappear- 
ance of heat in performing work, goes on more rapidly than the 
fall of the boiling-point corresponding tp the pressure, so that 
part of the steam is liquefied. This result was experimentally 
verified, by Mr. G. A. Him, of Mulhouse, a few years afterward 
16* 
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(see his ** Treatise on the Mechanical Theory of Heat"). Tte 
mathematical law of the expansion in this case can be ffiren witk 
perfect precision; but its circumstances are not accurately realised 
in practice, because the cylinder is always made of a rapidly-oon^ 
ducting material. 

*' 6. When the steam expands and performs work in a condnc%^ 
ing cylinder, which- receives no supply of heat from without, but 
is left to undergo a great alternate rise and fail of temperature 
through its alternate connection with the boiler smd the coo^ 
denser, the law of expansion becomes very variable, and the 
problem of determining it extremely complex. It is certain, how* 
ever, that a great waste of heat occurs in every case of this kind, 
as Mr. Isherwood^s experiments have shown. In a paper read 
to the Institution of Engineers in Scotland, about two years ago< 
I discussed some of ]^. Isherwood^s earlier experiments, ang 
showed that they gave proof of a waste of heat increasing vnth 
the fall of temperature due to the expansion of the steam, with 
l^e extent of conducting surface of the cylinder, and with the 
duration of the contact between the hot boiler steam and tiiat 
conducting surface." 

NEW DETECTOR OP FEBB-DAMP. 

Mr. G. F. Ansell, of the .Royal Mint, has proposed a novel 
application of Professor Graham's law of gas difmsion for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and giving warning of the presence of accu-- 
mulations of fire-damp in coal mines. The apparatus described 
by Mr. AnseU is a glass U tube, having one aperture closed with 
a plate of graphite, or equivalent porous diaphragm, and a few 
indies of mercury in the bend. If such an arrangement, filled 
in the first instance with air, be placed under the infiuence of an 
atmosphere containing five per cent., or even less, of light carbu* 
retted hydrogen or marsh gas, the presence of such admixture 
will be instantly detected by the passage of the gas through the 
interstices of tibe graphite, and the consequent expansion m vol- 
ume of the gaseous contents in the tube ; tiie column of mercury 
then rises in the opposite limb of the apparatus, and is made to 
record itself either by completing the circuit of a voltaic alarum, 
by deflecting a galvanometer needle, or, lastly, by the adaptation 
of the simpler mechanism of a wheel barometer. We understand 
that the invention has been patented by Mr. Ansell, and, inasmuch 
as it gives great promise of successM employment, the apparatoa 
must be deemed well worthy of inmiediate trial. — Beader, 

CONTROLLING CLOCK. 

Mr. Lang, C.E., in a paper read before the Royal Scottish Soci- 
ety of Alts, proposes a new method of adjusting a clock to within 
a small fraction of a second, which may perhaps be found useful 
in the case of a controlling clock, where it is important not to 
throw the controlled clocks out of time. It consists essentially ift 
tarying the virtual length of the peadulom by a very fioudl 
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Miionnt for a known time, according to the quantity the clock is 
last or slow. The suspending spring passes throng a fine slit in 
a piece of steel, which is capable of oeing raised or lowered bv a 
cam to a certain extent. An index in the axis of the cam, moving 
oyer a dial, shows the extent to which the pendulum has been 
idiortened or lengthened. Suppose tiie clock to be thirteen-hun- 
dredths of a second fast ; the index is to be turned so as to point 
to the word losing on the dial, and allowed to remain there for 
five minutes twelve seconds, in the example given by Mr. Lang. 
At. the end of this time it must be turned back so that tiie index 
points to fnean rate, 3y this operation the clock is put back to 
true time. 

DEPTHS OF THE SEA. 

A French journal says that the soundings for the new trans- 
AUantic cable have enabled comparisons to be made of the depths 
of the different seas. Generally speaking, they are not of any 
ereat depth in the neighborhood of continents. Thus, the Baltic, 
between Germany and Sweden, is only 120 feet deep ; and the 
Adriatic, between Venice and Trieste, 130 feet. The greatest 
depth of the channel between France and England does not ex* 
ceed 300 feet, while to the southwest of Ireland, where the sea is 
open, the depth is more than 2,000 feet. The seas to the south of 
Europe are much deeper than those in the interior. In the nar* 
rowest part of the Straits of Gibraltar the depth is only 1,000 feet, 
while a little more to the east it is 3,000 feet. On the coast of 
Spain the depth is nearly 6,000 feet. At 250 miles south of Nan- 
tucket (south of Cape Cod), no bottom was found at 7,000 feet. 
The greatest depths^of all are to be met with in the Southern 
Ocean. To the west of the Cape of G<)od Hope, 16,000 feet have 
been measured, and to the west of St. Helena, 27,000. Dr. Youn^ 
estimates the average depth of the Atlantic at 25,000 feet, and of 
the Pacific at 20,000. 

FBACTUBING CAST-IEON WITH WATEB. 

Advantage has recently been taken of the non-compressibility 
of water, to effect the reduction of large masses of cast-iron in 
France. The method, which is simple and ingenious, consists in 
drilling a hole in the mass for about one-third of its thickness, and 
filling the hole with water ; then closing it with a steel plug which 
fits very accurately, and letting the ram of a pile-driver fall on 
tibe plug. The first blow separates the cast-iron into two pieces. 



AMSDEN'S HYDROSTATIC SCALE. 

The simple principle of this scale, viz., that a floating body 
sfaiks in water until it has displaced a quantity of water equal in 
weight to itself, is as old as Archimedes ; the scale of Mr. Amsden 
therefore acts by the displacement of the water, and not by 
]]^4raplic pressure. It chuma to supply the veiy important deaio* 
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eratum of correctly ascertaining, in a minute or less, Hie exact 
weight of vessels of all descriptions, with their cargoes, at all 
times when at rest in the water, whether salt or fresh. It indi- 
cates not only any dimination or addition to the cargo, tiius pre- 
venting fostuds in transportation, bat also reveals at a glance the 
condition of the vessel as to leakage on the voyage, thus con- 
tributing, by an ** alarm ^' easUv adapted, to the safety of passen- 
gers, and the preservation of freight. It is of great value in 
cheapening freight, increasing accuracy of measurement, and 
avoiding damage to boats by the racking in the old-fashioned 
weigh-locks, the last item being often a quarter of the worth of 
the cargo. 

SESISTANCE OF WATEB TO FLOATING AND DOfEBSED BODIES. 

At the Nottingham meeting of the British Association, Prof. 
Rankine read the report of me committee ajppointed to make 
experiments on this subject, giving the results of two hundred 
ana twenty experiments. The committee have deferred for the 
present deducing any general laws of resistance ; but he stated 
that the results of the experiments led to the following general 
conclusions: 1. That, agreeably to what was previously Known of 
the behavior of small bodies at low speeds, the resistance in- 
creased on the whole somewhat more siowly than as the square 
of the velocity. 2. That, when the velocity went beyond the 
maximum velocity suited to the length of the model, as ascer- 
tained by Mr. Scott Russell's well-known rules, the resistance 
showed a tendency to increase at a more rapid rate. 3. In aH 
cases the resistance seemed to be much more nearly proportiour 
ate to the main girth than to the midship section. 

Mr. Bailey and Admiral Belcher having spoken with disap- 
proval of hollow lines or wave-lines at the bows of sea-going 
vessels, Prof. Rankine pointed out, that the wave-line theory conr 
sisted of two branches, one relating to the fonii of tiie bows, the 
other to the relation between the length of the vessel and tlie 
speed at which she was to be propelled through the water. He 
did not attach much weight to the hollow bow, but thought that 
much was to be said in favor of the theory that the length should 
have a certain relation to thp speed. 

NON-BECOIL GUN. 

Mr. G. P. Harding has recently experimented on a gun on a 
principle so new, that, if his espectations are fulfilled, the mana- 
facture of fire-arms will be revolutionized. His gun is a simple 
cylindrical tube, without any breech. The shot is placed at the 
centre, the charge behind it confined by a wad, and a second wad 
is introduced at such a distance as to leave an air-space behind 
the charge. The extraordinary fact developed by Mr. Harding's 
experiments is this : That, although the gun is equally open in 
both directions, almost the whole force of the explosion takes 
effect on the shot, which attains the same velocity as if fired from 
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an ordinary gon, and is followed by the gases generated in the 

§un, a very small part only escaping at the breech. Mr. Har- 
inff's theory of the action of his gun is this : That compression 
of me air in the air-space behind the charge occupies an appre- 
ciable time, during which the force- of the explosion has been 
communicated to the shot. But it is obvious that his results, if 
confirmed, will require a new examination of the action of pow- 
der in close chambers, our present knowledge being insufficient 
for their adequate explanation. In the meantime Mr. Harding 
has made several hundred experiments, which are certainly inter- 
esting and probably important. Of course, in such a gun, there 
is no recoil; and hence the name he has given it. — Popular 
Beience Beview^ JuLy^ 1866. 

PEODTJCnOK OP ICE CYLINDERS BY FBESStJBE THBOUGH 
OBIFICES. 

The experiments of M. Fresca were made by acting on ice con- 
tained in a cylinder 0.16 metre ^about 6 inches) in diameter, with 
the pressure necessary to drive it through a central opening in its 
base 0.06 metre (nearly 2 inches in diameter). The plates, pre- 
pared in Tyndall's method, in some cases colored at the joints, 
acted like plates of lead or of porcelain paste, as before explained 
by the author to the French Acadenay. The surfaces of the 
planes of division or joints, originally flat, were transformed into 
tubes concentric and perfectly distinct from each other, thus indi- 
cating the movement of each point of the mass during the change. 
The ice cylinders were longitudinally furrowed, the furrows 
appearing to proceed from fractures produced at the moment 
when a portion of the cylindncal block leaves the orifice, and 
when, consequently, it ceases to be subjected to pressure at the 
outer extremity. The evenly bedded structure of the cylinder of 
Ice shows that the origin of these fractures is subsequent to the 
formation of the cylinder. For a block of the dimensions above 
^ven, the pressure required for the flow of the ice is 10,000 kilo- 
grammes, one-fifth of that required for lead ; this pressure cor- 
responds for the square centimetre to 126 kilogrammes, or to a 
column of water 1,300 metres high. 

The phenomena attending the formation of these ice cylinders 
seem to throw light on the question of the movement of glaciers. 
The relative displacement of the layers of ice in the process, the 
change of form in the flat faces, the curved form of the beds at 
the end of each partial tube, the large cavities formed toward 
these ends, and the fissures or fractures at the moment of escape 
from the pressure, are so many points of resemblance to the 
phenomena of glaciers. Though there is not the mass of material 
forming moraines, the traces of coloring matter, deposited in 
parallel threads and reunited toward the axis, complete the 
analogy. — Les Mondea, Feb., 1865. 
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SXPAHSIOK OF ICB. 

The EeT. Frederic Crardiner contributed a paper to the ** Amer- 
ican Journal of Science," vol. 40, 1865, on the formation of ice in 
the Kennebec River, in the town of Gardiner, Me., in February 
Mid March, 1866. The river here is about 700 feet wide ; the 
water is entirely fresh for many miles below, and the average ebb 
and flow of the tide is 5 feet ; the depth of the water varies, ac- 
cording to the locality and the state of the tide, from 17 to 25 feet. 
In the course of the winter the ice is always observed to crowd 
ashore, crumpling up in ridges on the flats and near the edge of 
tiie chamiel. Tins process was well advanced when his observa^ 
tions were begun, Feb. 6. A row of stakes was planted in the 
ice, by boring holes through to the water, at distances of about 
100 feet apart, avoiding, a very near approach to the shore. The 
distance between the eastern and western stakes was 500 feet. 
March 18, the easternmost stake had advanced to the eastward 
12} inches ; a stake -200 feet west of this had tiot sensibly changed 
its position ; the westernmost stake had moved to the westward 
12} feet. There was thus a total expansion of the ice of 13 feet 
21 inches in a breadth of 500 feet, — 2.'646 per cent., nearly, in 40 
days. Of course this motion is entirely independent of the action 
of gravity, and is possibly due to variations in the temperature of 
the air, mat of the water having been nearlv constant. The tem- 
perature observed at his house, 120 feet from the river, was as 
follows : From Feb. 6 to 28 inclusive, mean temperature 22.37^ 
Fahr. ; mean of extreme heat each day 32° ; mean of extreme 
cold 12.74**; extreme heat 45°;, extreme cold 17°. March 1 to 
18 inclusive, mean temperature 33.138°; mean of extreme heat 
41.33° ; of extreme cold 24.944° ; extreme heat 50° ; extreme cold 
7^. These temperatures are each that of the shade. His observa- 
tions show that the ice expands without reference to the tempera- 
ture of the water, and that the tempemtm'e of the ice itself varies 
considerably, its changes having little, reference to the water be- 
low. It also appears that the rays of the sun at these depths are 
absorbed largely by an enclosed object, even of a light color. In 
the uniform temperature of the water, at various depths, there is 
evidence that the sudden disintegration of the ice, and its disap- 
pearance^ is not in this instance due to the action of the water. 
This occurs constantly on the large ponds in the neighborhood* 
but rarely on the river. It never takes place until the **snow 
ice ^ is entirely melted, and is believed to be due to the action of 
the sun. 

AFBICAK TELEGRAPH. 

It has been stated in a report to the British Association, that the 
negro had never shown ingenuity enough to invent letters, sym- 
bofic or phonetic. That mis is untrue is shown by the ** EUiem- 
bic ^^ or African telegraph, an instrument which has been in exist- 
ence for time immemorial to the oldest inhabitant in the Came- 
roons countrv, on the west coast of Africa. By the sounds produced 
on striking this insti'ument, the natives cany on conversation with 
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great rapidly, and at sereral miles distance. The sonnds are 
made to produce a perfect and distinct language, as intelligible to 
the natives as that uttered by the human voice. The instrument 
is in universal practice about the Cameroons, and up in the inte- 
rior, in the Abo and Budi countries, a part of Central Africa not 
yet visited by Europeans. •' In visitinff this part of Africa in 1859, 
mv coming was generally announced beforehand to the different 
villages by the * £lliembio.* I questioned some of the oldest in- 
habitants as to the inventor ; but none of them could tell me further 
than that they snp|)osed ' it must have been some of their great- 
grandfathers.' This * Elliembic,' therefore (which is a most in- 
genious invention J, must have been in existence in Africa before 
telegraphs were dreamed of in England.'' — Mb. Innes, in Aihe- 
nceum, October, 1865. 

ACOUSTIC PHENOMENA. 

Prof. Page, of Washington, to whom we are indebted for the 
curious observations that a bar, when magnetized, emits a musi- 
cal sound, has recently published a paper on the cause of the 
unpleasant jingle sometimes heard in pianofortes and other 
stringed music^ instruments. It frequently happens that an in- 
strument is partly taken to pieces, and searchea for some loose 
screw' or fragment of foreign matter which may have fiE^Uen on 
the wires, but without success. Prof. Page shows, however, 
that, in most cases, the noise is not in the instrument at all, but 
is really due to the sympathetic vibrations of some object in the 
apartment, — often a loose pane of glass. He e^ives an account 
X>f a piano, two notes of which had an intolerab^ jingle. ♦* The 
room was very small, and while I continued to strife one of these 
notes, Mr. W. went about the room touching everything wiUi his 
finger, and at last he touched a pane of glass in the window near 
the piano, and the jingling ceased at once. On removing his 
finger it recommenced. On applying the finser-nail very deli- 
cately to the pane, it was found to vibrate, and on approaching 
the ear it was heard distinctly to give out the precise sound of the 
note on the piano." The pane was wedged up, and search made 
for the confederate of the other jingling note, which was found 
to be a loose pane in another window, it often happens that the 
jingle is transferred to different notes without any apparent cause. 
This is explained by variations in the tension of the objects in the 
apartment, caused either by a difference in the temperature, or an 
alteration in the arrangement of the furniture. This explanation 
-of a very common and very irritating phenomenon appears to us 
to be extremely ingenious. It may be objected, that the sound 
cannot come from anywhere else but from the piano ; but the ear 
is remarkably defective in the power of judging of the origin and 
direction of sounds, as is shown by the extraordinary effects pro- 
duced by a clever ventriloquist. 

Sondhauss (*• Pogg. Ann.," March,. 1865) details some eiq)eri- 
ments on the sounds produced by water flowing through orifices 
in plates cemented at the bottom of upright tubes, in order to 
compare the resulting musical tones with those produced by a 
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blast of air under the same circumstanoes. He found, if the |dsto 
was thick in proportion to the diameter of the orifice, no tone 
could be heard. With small orifices in thin plates, air would 
produce no sound, while water flowing through the same orifice 
produced a distinct note. Another difference between the musi- 
cal capabilities of air and water was, that, by increased pressure, 
air would produce several successive harmonic tones, while witli 
water the quality only of the tone changed. He found, as Savart 
had previously, that the sound depended on the tube as well as 
the orifice. Sondhauss believes that a musical sound can be 
produced by filling the mouth with water, and squirting it out 
through a small opening between the lips ; but he could not as- 
certain if any one had ever successfully practiced this desirable 
accomplishment. He states, in conclusion, that, from the readi- 
ness with which sounds are produced by liquids, there is great 
probability that the depths of the sea are not the silent abodes 
which we usually suppose. The fish, by squirting out or sucking 
in water through orifices in their mouths or in their opercula, 
might readily produce great varieties of tones. The genera 
Cottus and Trigla, which are known to produce sounds, are 
probably by no means the only vocal fish ; and, in fact, the saying, 
'* Mute as a fish,^* should be discarded from tiie company of un* 
impeachably true proverbs. — Beader. 

FOG-SIGNAL. 

A novel fog-signal has recently been erected on the island of 
Ushant, near Brest, for the purpose of warning sailors of the 
proximity of the land during foggy weather. The apparatus 
consists of a large trumpet fixed vertically on a reservoir of com- 

?ressed air, supplied by a blowing engine worked by two horses, 
'he bell of the trumpet is bent at right angles, and can be moved 
horizontally through an angle of 1^°, so as to throw the sound 
in any direction. Communication may be made with the reser- 
voir by means of a stop-cock, so that a continuous or intermittent 
sound may be produced at pleasure. The sound is so powerful 
that it may be heard at a distance of three .or four nautical miles. 
It is stated that the authorities intend placing these trumpets on 
several of the most dangerous parts of the French coast. 

NATURE OF SOUND. 

At the meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, in 1866» 
Prof. Henry gave an interesting paper on some recent experir 
ments with fog-bells. The board of officers, which has chsurge of 
the lighthouse svstem, consists of six persons, three of whom are 
members of this academy. Before the war, they met once a 
month ; but for the last five years they had met every Saturday, 
to consider various questions of management. They had recently 
been trying fog-signals at New Haven. A steam-gong, which 
consisted of two whistles, from fourteen to twenty inches in 
length, and one foot across, set mouth to mouth, blown, by ik 
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aleuii*en^e, had been heard thirty miles. He went to Provi- 
dence to hear it ; and other experiments were tried with trumpets 
afid whistles. Sound was sent with the wind, against the wind, 
fmd at right angles with it. Strange to say, it was heard farthest 
at ri^t angles. Prof. Henry would have been almost afraid to 
report this last conclusion, but that he afterwards found it had 
been observed in 1813. These instruments were blown with a 
definite amount of power and a definite amount of air. The 
pxoblem was to get most sound with least expenditure of power 
a&d air. A trumpet blown by a Roper engine was finally adopted. 
It seemed probable now that sound was not a mere transfer of 
vibrations. The body remains at rest, the waves pass by, but a 
positive effect of some kind seems to be produced. Prof. Henry 
tried further experiments as to the relative intensity and exten- 
sion of sound. He strained a delicate test-paper over the mouth- 
piece of a horn, which received the vibrations at the broad end, 
fmd on this he scattered fine sand. It became a test of extreme 
delicacy. A change of distance as small as a single inch fre- 
^lently indicated that vibration had wholly ceased. What be- 
comes of the old theory of the propagation of waves of motion or 
sound if this experiment be conclusive ? Prof. Frazer asked if 
any experiment had been tried on the comparative worth of 
Bounds of a different pitch. A steam- whistle not having been 
heard in Holland, another was added, the pitch being two octaves 
and a half apart. No Holland ear could bear the sound ! Prof. 
Henry replied that the steam-gong was constructed in reference 
to that. The best effect was produced by differences of one-fifth 
and one-tenth. The thickness of the metal seemed to make no 
difference. £ach whistle was only a resounding cavity, 

NEW ACOUSTICAL APPAEATUS. 

M. Eoeni^ has recently issued a catalogue of acoustic appara- 
tus, in which are figured and described many new instruments 
that will be highly prized by the lovers of experimental science. 

In the first place may be noticed — 

Bie38^ Telephone, — This is an apparatus for the transmission of 
scmnd by means of electricity. A light platinum point rests upon 
a stretched membrane, which, when vibrating, causes the platinum 
nipple to make and break contact with an adjacent metal band, 
through which the intermittent current is transmitted to the dis- 
tant station. There it passes round a bar of soft iron, which, 
being rapidly magnetiz^ and demagnetized, emits a continuous 
sound. Thus, a person speaking in Edinburgh can, without any 
other effort, produce a sound in London. 

Std>ecU8 Syren, — This instrument consists of nine circular 
metal plates, pierced with holes systematically arranged. By 
means of powerful clockwork, the disks can be turned, while 
their velocity of rotation, which can be varied at pleasure, is 
recorded in the usual manner. The current of air from a bellows 
ia distributed at will, with greatejror less intensity, through twelve 
p^esy which can be fixed in any position before the turning disk. 
16 
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The different disks are intended to represent different aeonstieal 
phenomena, as interference, beats, the harmonies, etc. 

Among the instruments is a complete apparatus for resonance. 
This consists in a series of nineteen hollow copper globes, 
arranged according to certain notes. Each of the globes is far- 
nishea with two openings, one of which establishes a communica- 
tion with the air, whilst the other is connected with a little tube 
to be placed in the ear. K any of the harmonics accompanying 
the fundamental sound contain the proper note, a powerful res- 
onance is heard. 

Especially worthy of notice is a large apparatus for the artificial 
composition of different kinds of sound, by the simultaneous pro- 
duction of a series of simple notes. Eight tuning-forks are fixed 
vertically between the arms of eight horizontal electro-ma^etSj 
round which passes an intermittent- current. The interruption itt 
the current is produced by a fork making a certain number of vi- 
brations between the poles of an electro-ma^et. In front of each 
tuning-fork is a resonant tube, the opening mto which can be more 
or less closed by means of a movable stop. When the opening 
is entirely closed, the tuning-forks can be scarcely heard ; but 
any desired note can be obtsdned by withdrawing tiie key whioh 
closes the resonant box. 

Singing Flames. — There is a pretty modification of one of 
Count Schaffgotsch's experiments on singing flames. Two Htt^ 
jets of gas issue from two tapering burners. Over the flames are 
placed two glass tubes nearly in unison. When the flames begin 
to sing, beats are heard corresponding to the vibratory movement 
of the flames ; a phenomenon first explained by Pi*ofessor Tyn- 
dall, in the *' Philosophical Magazine," for July, 1857. So far, 
the experiment is old; but now M. Koenig causes one of the 
burners to be rapidly rotated along with a revolving mirror. The 
broken luminous circle given by the singing flame when unmoved 
ifi, when it rotates, changed into a discontinuous crown of ligtit, 
which appears to be formed of luminous pearls as soon as the 
flame in the other tube is made to vibrate. By another arrange- 
ment, the flames can be made to take the appearance of a double 
spiral. 

Phonautograph, — Hitherto we have mainly trusted to the ear 
to inform us of the existence of vibrations. M. Koenig now 
details apparatus by which observations can be made without the 
use of that organ. 

For this purpose, by far the most important instrument is the 
phonautograph, which writes in the form of a curve not only iii- 
strumental notes, but also some of the simpler vocal sounds. 
Experiments on the phonautograph have recently been made by . 
Mr. Bonders, who has sent a preliminary note on the subject to 
** PoggendorfTs Annalen," from which we have obtained the fol- 
lowing particulars: The instrument, as used by Mr. Bonders, 
consists m a delicate stretched membrane, to which is attached a 
light weight, and of a pen for writing the motions of this mem- 
brane. The pen employed consists -of several elastic tongues 
springing from a bent holder, and so fixed that the teeth of the 
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pea rest on the surface of a blackened cylinder which can be 
caused to rotate. Among other results, Mr. Donders found that, 
when a simple note was sounded, a simple sinuosity was traced 
on the rotating cylinder. The form of the curve varies with the 
pitch of the voice. * 

A treble voice gives for the same note and the same rowel a 
simpler curve than a bass voice. The three '* sounding^ conso- 
nants produced almost as simple curves as the vowels, differing 
slightly, however, from them. Many consonants, which preceded 
or followed a vowel, produced a characteristic modification at the 
beginning or at the end of the curve ^ven by the vowel. M. 
£oeni^ has also been able to obtain writing of the human voice 
with his phonautograph, and has traced with correct differences 
the four notes, id, mi, sol, ut; finally, M. Koeni^ has succeeded 
in recording an air, composed on eight notes of me gamut. 

After this there is a most elegant apparatus for comparing the 
vibrations of two sounding columns or air by means of gas flames. 
This does for organ-pipes what Lissajous' experiments did for 
tuning-forks ; the composition of vibrations in both cases are now 
rendered visible. Two jets of gas, placed over each other, are 
made to commimicate by branch tubes with the nodal points of 
two organ-pipes. In front is a turning mirror in which the gas- 
jets can be viewed. When the two organ-pipes are in perfect 
unison, the flames appear in the rotating mirror no longer as two 
parallel series verticaUy superposed, but are seen to alternate 
with each other. If the pipes are arranged so as to give beats, 
the images of the two senes will be sometimes superposed and 
sometimes alternating. K two pipes be taken which sound ut« 
und sols, in the mirror two images of one series are seen to cor- 
^ respond with three of the other. By simple arrangements the 
effects can be varied in a most instructive manner. 

In another apparatus, somewhat similar in principle, the quality 
of a sound can be visibly separated into its elementary notes by 
means of ^as flames. Ten resonant spheres are fixed one over 
the other, m a series gradually diminishing in size. Each com- 
municates by a tube with a box, which forms a pressure case, and 
from which spring ten jets of gas, also placed in a line one over 
the other. A revolving mirror parallel to tiiis line shows which 
flames are put in vibration by the resonant globes ; the flames in 
communication with the spheres in which mere is no resonance 
appearing simply as a line of light. 

An apparatus for the study of the simple and composite vibra- 
tory movement in cords was suggested by M. Melde, in **Pog- 
^gendorff's Annalen." This, as made by M. Koenig, is as follows : 
A cord is stretched between two tuning-forks, which are fixed 
upon an upright support. When the forks are caused to vibrate, 
the cord will be observed to show the co-existence of the harmon- 
ies with the fundamental note, or the co-existence of two harmon- 
ics. The beats can also be shown, either with the fundamenal 
note or with one of its harmonics. By simply varying the tension 
of the cord, and using different tuning-forks, an immense number 
of vibratory forms can be produced at pleasure. With this inter- 
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esting apparatus, other simple experiments can also be executed. 
— Reader. 

FALL OF BAIN. 

The last weekly return of the Registrar-General gives the fol- 
lowing interesting information in respect to rain-fall : " Rain fell 
in London to the amount of 0.43 inch, which is equivalent to 43 
tons of rain per acre. An English acre consists of 6,272,640 « 
square inches ; and an inch deep of rain on an acre yields 6,272,640 
cubic inches of water, which, at 277,274 cubic inches to the gallon, 
makes 22,622.5 gallons ; and as a gallon of distilled water weighs 
10 lbs., the rain-fall on an acre is 226,225 lbs. avoirdupois ; con- 
sequently an inch deep of rain weighs 100.99 tons, or nearly 101 
tons per acre. For every 100th of an inch, a ton of water falls per 
acre." If any a^culturist were to try the experiment of dis- 
tributing artificially that which nature so bountifully supplies, he 
would soon feel inclined to ** rest and be thankful." 

M. Petit, the director of the Observatory at Toulouse, speaking 
of the late heavy rains, says : '* The quantity is not so unusual as 
at fii-st sight would appear. The average annual fall is about 60 
centimetres, rather more than 2 feet English, spread over about 
100 rainy days, thus giving an average fall of about 6 millimetres 
for each day, or about'6 litres, 10 to 11 pints English, per square 
metre. The average of the heavy rains of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of January, in the present year, rose to about 9 millimetres. 
Greater falls have often occurred in France. On the 19th of 
September, 1844, 35 millimetres of rain fell at Toulouse in 30 
minutes ; and on the 10th of August, 1859, there fell 59 milli- 
metres in two successive storms of about 40 minutes each in dura- 
tion. In recalling the impression of terror created by the sight 
of a precipice, one is inclmed to ask how it is that we are not 
terrified at such enormous quantities of water being suspended 
over our heads. But the question appears under a still more 
extraordinary aspect, when we consider the amount of heat re- 
quired to vaporize all the water which we receive in the form of 
rain. When we remember that in tiie tropics there fall about 2 
metres of water per annum, that in our climate we have never 
less than 50 or 60 centimetres, and that the masses of snow in 
the polar regions must also furnish a great quantity of water, it 
will be readily admitted that tiie annual rain-fall must be, at 
. least, equal to a stratum of water all over the globe of 50 centi- 
metres, upwards of 19 J inches English. It is easy, with these 
facts given, to see that the evaporation caused by the heat of the 
sun must render to the atmosphere about 175,000,000,000 cubic 
metres of water per day, or rather more than 2,000,000,000 of 
Htres a second. And yet the furnace is 38 millions of leagues 
distantfrom us."— t/bttmaZ of the 8oc. ofArU.Nos., 639, 640, f865. 
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ISOMERISM. 



Berthelot, in a memoir on a new kind of isomerism, proposes 
the following subdivision of this subject : Isomeric bodies — that 
is to say, bodies formed of the same elements united in the same 
proportion — can be separated into a certain number of classes or 
general groups : — 

1. Equivalent composition, — Substances which appear to have a 
purely accidental relation to each other; for instance, butyric 
acid, Cg Hg O4, and dialdehyde (C4 H4 02)2. 

2. Metamerism. — Bodies formed by the union of two distinct 
principles, so that in their formulsB a kind of compensation is 
established ; for example, methylacetic ether, Cj Hj (C4 H4 O4), 
and ethylformic elher, C4 H4 ^C2 H2 O4). 

3. Foiymerism. — Compounds arising from the union of several 
molecules to form one; this is shown in the case of amylene 
(do Hio) and diamylene (Ci© Hio)^. 

4. Isomerism, properly so called, — There are bodies that, differ- 
ing in their properties, retain these distinctive features in their 
passage through certain compounds, the properties of which 
result from the internal structure of the compound molecule 
taken as a whole, rather than the diversity of the components 
which have produced it. This is observed in the cases of essence 
of terebenthine and citron, the sugars, the symmetrical tartaric 
acids, and the two classes of ethyl-sulphates. 

5. Physical Isomerism, — By which is meant the different states 
of one and the same body, the diverse natm*e of which vanishes 
when the substance enters into combination. To these five 
classes, Berthelot proposes to append a new one, called keno- 
merism, distinct from all the others, though iJlied to 
metamerism. 

6. Kenomerism. — Two different compounds may lose, by the 
effect of certain reagents which bring about decomposition, dif- 
ferent groups of elements, and the remainders be identical in 
composition ; these two derivatives, however, may yet be distinct 
the one from the other, both in physical and chemical properties. 
They retain to some extent the structure of the compounds from 
which they take their origin. To take exaniples : alcohol, by los- 
ing 2 equivalents of hydrogen, is turned into aldehyde : — 

C4H6 02--H2 = C4H4 02. 

Glycol, on the other hand, by giving up 2 equivalents of water, 
is converted into glycolic ether (oxide of ethylene) : — 

C4H6O4 — H3 02 = C4H4 02., 

Glycolic ether and aldehyde are isomeric ; their composition is 
16* 185 
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the same, but their properties, both physical and chemical, are 
extremely different. This is a good case of kenoraerism. A^n, 
essence of t<3rebenthine combines with hydrochloric acid mider 
different conditions to form two distinct hydrochlorates, the 
monohydrochlorate, C20 Hw H CI, and the dihyodrochlorate, C20 
H16 2 H CI. From the first body the crystalline compound C20 Hi«t 
camphene, is obtained, and from the latter Cao Hie, terpilene two 
hydrocarbons of very different properties. — Beader. 

MECHANICAL ENERGY OF CHEMICAL ACTIONS. 

A suggestive paper, by Dr. Van der Kolk, on the mechanical 
energy of chemical actions, appeared in ** Poggendorff's Anna- 
len" some time since. Mr. Foster gives a translation of this 
paper, adding some critical notes in the April number of the 
** Philosophical Magazine." Dr. Van der Eolk endeavors to show 
that there is a connection between the experiments of Deville oa 
dissociation, and those of Favre and Silbermann on evolution, 
and, in a few cases, absorption, of heat by chemical combination. 
Starting from the point that every substance raised to a cei*taiii 
temperature above zero has received a given amount of heat, or, 
as termed by Thomson, contains a definite quantity of energy, 
the author proceeds to examine the different cases presented la 
chemical union, when the body, after combination, possesses 
either more or less energy than its constituents. He thus arrives 
at the following law: Bodies which evolve heat, when decom- 
posed by elevation of temperature, are not reproduced by subse- 
quent cooling. Interesting examples confirming this law are 
quoted from Favre and Sil^rmann's results, from which a second 
tiieorem is established, namely, that when a body on heating 
passes from one condition to another with evolution of heat, it 
doe's not return to its first, condition upon subsequent cooling ; 
plastic sulphur, barley-sugar, phosphorus, etc., foUow this law. 
The converse to this theorem, though not proved, yet is shown to 
be frequently confirmed. From these laws it is stated that, in 
order to produce a chemical compound, not only must there be 
the chemical force or affinity sufficient for combination, but there 
must also exist the necessary energy. To illustrate this, exam- 
ples are adduced of phenomena which have hitherto stood as 
enigmas in chemical science. Thus the electric spark, it is known, 
can cause the combination of an unlimited quantity of some gases, 
as, e. g,j oxygen and hydrogen, whilst other gaseous mixtures 
can only be gradually combined along the path of the spark itself, 
as, c. g., nitrogen and oxygen. In the first case, the energy pf 
the constituents exceeds that of the compound ; combination of 
the mass therefore occurs as soon as the power of affinity is in- 
creased by the spark ; the union of a few atoms of hydrogen and 
oxygen developing sufficient heat to cause others to combine, and 
tiius of the rest. In the second case, however, as the energy of 
the constitnents is less than that of the compound, the electric 
spark has not only to increase the affinity, but at the same tin^e to . 
add the needful energy. Hence, as no heat is evolved by the 
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tmion of a few atoms of nitrogen and oxygen, the combination 
cannot extend throughout the mass, but occurs only along the 
line of the spark, which, in this case, has to increase both affinity 
and energy. 

IS NITBOGEN AK ELEMENT? 

Chemistry and astronomy at the present day seem to be twin 
sisters in science, as their independently obtained results remark- 
ably confirm each other in many recent instances. A late exam- 
ple of this is in I'eference to the constitution of nitrogen, and is 
aflPorded by Mr. Huggins' observations of the spectra of some of 
the nebulas, taken in connection with observations of the nitrogen 
spectrum made in the laboratory of Mr. Waltenhofen. Both 
these observers have been led to the suspicion that nitrogen it* 
not an elementary substance, but a compound of more simple 
forms of matter, — the fonner, by obsei'ving in the spectra of some 
of the nebulae some, but not all, of the lines of the nitrogen spec- 
tmm, as if nitrogen were a compound body, and those nebulas 
contained, among the materials of which they are composed, one 
of its constituents and not the other ; and the latter, by the dis- 
covery that, in a highly rarified nitrogen atmosphere the violet 
rays disappear before the blue and green rays. — Mechanics^ 
Magazine, Oct., 1865. 

Mr. Henry Kilgour, of Edinburgh, maintains that nitrogen is 
carbonic oxide in an allotropic state, having had its activity 
diminished by heat, electricity, or some other force at present 
unknown. His chief points are that carbonic oxide and nitrogen 
have exactly the same atomic weight and atomic volume, and 
very nearly the same specific gravity and specific heat ; that both 
are neutral, and capable in only a very few instances of entering 
directly into combination with other bodies ; that neither of them 
has either color, taste, or odor, oipian support combustion or 
respiration, or can combine with acids to form salts, but that both 
can combine with oxygen to form acids. He draws many other 
equally striking paraUels, for which see Mechanics* Magazine, 
^(w., 1865. 

DISSOCIATION OF GASES AT HIGH TEMPERATURES. 

Some interesting researches on this subject have recently been 
made by M. L. Cailletet, in developing the discovery of M. St. 
Claire Deville, that at a high temperature the constituents con- 
tained in a mixture of gases will separate. As it is necessary to 
cool the dissociated elements rapidly, it was necessary to devise 
an apparatus suited to the purpose. By means of this apparatus 
some important facts were observed. Thus, that oxygen has no 
action whatever on hydrogen, carbon, or carbonic oxide, placed 
within a mass which is at a temperature higher than the melting 
point of platinum ; and the conclusion arrived at was, that all 
bodies would most probably be dissociated by a temperature suf- 
ficiently high. — Intdlectaal Observer, 1866. 
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BEDUCTION OF ALUMINinM BY ZINC. 

The largest item of the cost of aluminium has hitherto been 
that of the sodium used in its reduction ; but we are now told 
that M. Basset, of Paris, has succeeded in reducing it from the 
chloride by means of the much cheaper metal, zinc. His plan is 
to fuse chloride of aluminium with an excess of zinc, and- he states 
that the results are chloride of zinc and an alloy of zinc and 
aluminium, from which all the zinc may be driven off by a white 
heat. If this process be practicable on the large scale, there will 
be no reason why aluminium should not speedily become cheap 
enough for employment in the many mechanical applications for 
which it is so admirably fitted, instead of being confined, as at 
present, to ornamental uses only. — Mech, Mag.^ Jan,, 1865. 

INGBEDIENTS OF ATMOSPHEBIC AIB. 

H. Reinsch stretched eighteen square feet of carefully washed 
linen cloth upon poles, so as to form a sort of roof. Over one such 
roof he allowed very dilute hydrochloric acid to trickle for four- 
teen days, and over another a one-per-cent. soda solution for the 
same time. The collected liquors were then evaporated and ex- 
amined. The acid liquor was first distilled. A beautiful violet- 
colored (an aniline ?) compound passed over first, then sal ammo- 
niac, and, last, some pyrogcnous products arising from the organic 
substances absorbed by the acid. The residue was then cona- 
pletely carbonized, and the ash examined. It contained traces 
of metals precipitable by H2S (Pb, Sn, or CuP). The aqueons 
extract of the ash contained Na, considerable traces of Ca and K, 
and doubtful traces of Mg. The hydrochloric solution of the ash 
contained Ca, Fe, Mn, M, and traces of SOs. Silica remained 
behind insoluble. In the collected soda liquor the author found 
much CI and CO^, tvith de#led traces of PO5 and SOs. There 
were also traces of Ca, and much organic matter, with Fe, Mn, 
and SiOa.— JV: Jahrh. /. Pharm., 24, 193. 

CRYSTALLOGENIO FOECB. 

According to M. Euhlmann^s researches on the Crystallogenie 
Force,-— on the artificial crystallization of mineral substances and€^ 
metals by humid means, — when crystals of carbonate of soda were 
placed in a solution of sulphate of copper, a layer of carbonate of 
copper was precipitated on them ; by degrees the whole of the 
carbonate of soda changed into a solution of sulphate of soda, 
whilst the slowly-formed crystals of carbonate of copper produced 
artificial minerals, closely resembling azurite and malachite. In 
the same way, crystals of carbonate of soda placed in a solution 
of sulphate 01 nickel formed blue and green carbonate of nickel, 
and placed in a solution of nitrate of cobalt produced magnificent 
ruby-red crystals of carbonate of cobalt. The author states that 
the reduction of metals to the crystalline state can be produced 
by the action of water and acids ; especially is this the case with 
alloys, and he shows that a lead alloy can thus be cirstallized. Sul- 
phate of copper placed in a solution of polysulphiae of potassium 
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became covered with sulphide of copper, upon which were depos- 
ited fine rhombohedrlc crystals of sulphur. Gold has been pro- 
duced in the form of a beautiful crystalline gold-sand, by placing 
chloride of gold, contained in a porous vessel, in the midst of a 
solution either of sulphate of iron, hyposulphite of soda, or oxalic 
acid. M. Kuhlmahn then mentions another remarkable result he 
obtained, by placing crystals of sulphate of copper in a solution of 
monosulphide of potassium, and concludes by showing that wood 
has a true deoxidizing effect upon the salts of copper and iron, 
transfoiimng the sulphates into sulphides. 

SEDIMENTS OP WINES. 

M. Pasteur states that he has carefully examined these sedi- 
ments, and has found thev can all be classed under three heads. 
The first are crystals of bitartrate of potash, neutral tartrate of 
60da, or a mixture of the two salts. These adhere to the sides of 
the bottles, and have but little influence upon the composition and 
quality of the wine. The second kind, also covering the sides of 
me bottles, are brown coloring matters, which, originally dissolved 
m the wine, are gradually rendered insoluble by oxidation. This 
sediment, therefore, is caused by the presence of oxygen existing 
in the air which is over or dissolved in the wine. By several ex- 
periments upon different wines enclosed in tubes, the author proves 
this fact, and shows that the deposit takes place more rapidly when 
the tubes are exposed to the light. The wine becomes of a lighter 
color, and acquires the peculiar odor and flavor of old wines which 
have returned firom a voyage. He attributes the good effect of a 
tropical voyage upon wine, not, as has been recently supposed, to 
the increase of temperature, but to the continual changing of the 
vitiated air over the wine through variations in the pressure from 
constant shaking and evaporation. Accordingly, wines hermeti- 
cally sealed in bottles without oxygen have no sediment ; indeed, 
do not sensibly change in any way. The third class of sediment, 
by far the most injurious, is composed of various cryptogamic 
vegetations, which, acting as ferments, are the sole cause of the 
** fiseases" of wine. The author infers that wines would be im- 
proved by leaving them in the cask until ripe, and then bottling 
them. 

UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE. 

At the meeting of the London Chemical Society, February 1, 
1866, Dt, Gilbert read a lecture ** On the Composition, Value, and 
Utilization of Town Sewage," of which the following were the 
conclusions: 1. It is only by the liberal use of water, that the 
refuse matters of large populations can be removed from their 
dwellings without nuisance and injuiy to health. 2. That the 
discharge of town sewage into riv^*s renders them unfit as a 
water-supply to other towns, is destructive to fish, causes deposits 
which injure the channel, and emanations which are injurious to 
health, and is also a great waste of manurial matter. 3. That 
the proper mode of both purifying and utilizing sewage-water is 
to apply it to land. 4. That, considering the great dilution, con- 
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stant daily supply, greater amount in wet weather, and cost of 
distribution, it is best fitted for application to grass, although it 
may be occasionally applied to other crops under favorable circum- 
stances. 5. That the airect result of the general application of 
town sewage to ^rass-land would be an enormous increase in the 
production of mSk (butter and cheese) and meat, whilst by tiie 
consumption of the grass a large amount of solid manure, appli- ^ 
cable to arable land and crops generally, would be produced. 

METHOD OF OBTAINIKO THE ODORIFEROUS PRINCIPLES 
OF FLOWERS. 

The means used hitherto for obtaining the odorous elements of 
flowers are troublesome and more or less wasteful. A volatile 
essential oil, obtained from well-purified Pennsylvania petroleum, 
and termed petroleum ether, is now used very successfully for 
this purpose. It absorbs the odorous principle of the flowers, 
new quantities of which are added continually to it, until it 
becomes saturated. It is then separated from the odorous prin- 
ciple by evaporation, but little of it being lost. The fatty and 
other matters associated with the perfume, which is left behind* 
may be separated from it by means of alcohol, in which they are 
nearly insoluble, but which dissolves the odorous principle with 
great facility. This method may be used for extracting any 
aroma, especially when contained in flowers. — InteUectual (Ser- 
ver, April, 1866. 

PROCESS FOR STAINING WOOD. 

In the *• Journal of the Franklin Institute " for November, 1866, 
is described the process of Barton H. Jenks for staining woods. 
The wood to be treated is placed in a close vessel, which is con- 
nected with an air-pump, and the air is removed. The coloring 
fluid is then allowed to enter and permeate the wood, which A 
does in a veiy thorough and even manner, on account of the 
removal of all air from the fibre. The excess of fluid is then 
pumped out, or the wood is removed and allowed to dry in the 
usual way. Specimens of white pine were stained with the fol- 
lowing substances : — 

1. Nitrate of iron Warm gray, light. 

2. Nitrate of iron and paraffin Warm gray, dark. 

3. Sulphate of iron Colder gray, light. 

4. Sulphate of iron and paraffin Xlold gray, dark. 

6. Salphate of iron and logwood Like 3. 

6. Salphate of iron, logw<Md, and paraffin Like 2. 

7. Chromate of potash Yellow gray, light. 

5. Chromate of potash and paraffin Tellow gray, dark. 

9. Bichromate of potash .... Yellow gray, between 7 and 8. 

10. Bichromate of potash and paraffin .' . Very rich yellow gray. 

11. Logwood Light orange. 

12. Logwood and paraffin Dark orange. 

13. Aniline blue Blnish slate. 

14. Aniline bine and paraffin Bluish slate, dark. 

15. Aniline red • » Violet, with yellow shade. 

16. Aniline red and paraffin A little darker than 15. 

17. Aniline solferino Rich purple. 

18. Aniline solferino and paraffin Rich purple, darker. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF PTBOTECHNICAL COMPOUNDS. 

The following are extracts from a commonication of Mr. Thomas 
Amall to the ** London Pharmaceutical Journal," of September, 
1866 : •• The compositions which are liable to this spontaneous 
action all contain chlorate of potash and sulphur, with nitrates of 
Strontia and baryta, oxide of copper, etc., as coloring agents. The 
cause of this action I believe to be, in most cases, acidity, either 
of the sulphur or sqme other ingredient used. It is well known 
that most of the flour of sulphur, as met with in commerce, has a 
slightly acid taste. This acidity has been attributed to atmospheric 
omdation from long exposure, but more probably is caused by 
partial combustion during sublimation. Kow, supposing sulphur 
containing a slight trace of sulphuric acid to be mixed with chlo- 
rate of potash. It will liberate a corresponding quantity of chloric 
aeid ; this at once oxidizes more sulphur, and so the mutual reac- 
tion goes on until the mixture ignites. But we have alse nitric 
aeid in combination, and the nearly anhydrous vapors of these two 
acids wiU sufficiently account for the heating and ignition of the 
ocMnpounds in which they are evolved. 

"I have been informed by practical pyrotechnists that they 
never use sublimed sulphur, but buy it in roll, and powder it for 
us© when wanted ; and I believe that latterly the sulphur has been 
superseded for indoor uses by a mixture of shellac and resin. This 
has the merit of comparative safety, although the brilliancy of the 
colors will not bear comparison with those mrmulas where sulphur 
is used. 

** These remarks do not apply to a most dangerous compound 
for purple fire, which contains chlorate of potash, sulphm*, nitrate 
of strontia, and anhydrous sulphate of copper. Althou*jh the color 
18 exceedingly beautiful, I can enumerate five deaths irom explo- 
Mons, in addition to other cases not fatal, where this formula was 
in use ; and I have had it ignite four times in my own experi- 
ments. In this case no acidity of the ingredients seems requisite. 

** I am disposed to attribute the ignition, first, to the anhydrous 
sulphate of copper attracting moisture from the air ; next, to double 
decomposition of the copper salt and chlorate, ultimately foiming 
chloride of copper ^possibly bichloride), with evolution of chloric 
oxides or chlonc acid. I have substituted black oxide of copper 
for the sulphate, and the mixture has not shown any tendency to 
ignition. 

«• I believe that disaster may be frequently averted by first mix- 
ing a few drachms of the ingredients in a mortar. If the ingre- 
dients are pure, no smell should be perceived; but if acid be 
contained either in the sulphur or other ingredients, a peculiar, 
somewhat ozonic odor wiU arise, which may be considered as 
indicative of danger." 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL ON BOARD SHIPS. 

The committee of Lloyd^s Salvage Association has issued the 
subjoined report upon this subject, which ^as caused the destruc- 
tion of so many vessels : — 
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There are a great many optnioiis afloat relative to the cause of 
spontaneous combustion, some ascribing it to the chemical com- 
position of the coal, others to the absence of ventilation, either 
natural or artificial, while others, again, consider it is caused by 
moisture. 

1. As to the chemical composition of coal. Owners know that 
one kind of coal is more liable to heat than another, and some 
will not ship that which is dangerous ; but others are less scrupu- 
lous, and ship all kinds. This might be partially checked by 
obliging owners to deposit at the Customs an analysis of the coals 
sent by them ; they would be afraid of having any fire traced to 
their coal. But a better method is suggested by Mr. R. Hunt, 
F.R.S., of the Museum of Practical Geology, in England. A ma- 
chine has for some time been employed for washing away the iron 
pyrites, or bisnlphuret of iron, from the small coal at the pit's 
mouth, previous to converting it into coke. While the coal is in 
transit,' the oxygen acts upon the bisulphuret of iron, and evolves 
great heat ; consequently, if the iron pvrites were excluded, a 
great source of danger would be obviated. The cost is only about 
sixpence a ton for the washing, and would be amply set olf by 
the lower rate of insurance consequent on gi'eater security. 

2. As to natural ventilation. It is chiefly small coal which: 
heats, there being room in large kinds for the air to circulate be- 
tween the lumps ; but as the Chilian consumer requires small 
coal for smelting purposes, the only remedy is for shippers to send 
as large coal as can be used. 

3. Artificial ventilation. Mr. Hunt proposes a method of se- 
curing this ; but its efficacy has hot yet been proved. It is to let 
down a pipe in the after part of the ship well into the coal, and to 
let down one in the fore part, with the top communicating with 
the chimney of the cook's galley; this would pn)duce an up 
draught, and keep down the temperature of the coal. 

4. Moisture. Coals are in every way liable to get wet. At the 
pit's mouth they lie uncovered ; in the wagons they are not in any 
way protected, the expense of tarpaulins being too great. While 
being shipped, the hold is open to the weather ; and at sea the 
hatches are frequently taken off, and the spray and sea air must 
necessarily dampen them. 

On the whole, the committee commended to those connected 
with shipping coal — 

That coal of undue fineness or damp coal should not be shipped. 

That a rod similar to those used in British ships should be used 
every twelve or twenty-four hours, to ascertain the temperature 
of the coal. 

That the proposition of Mr. Hunt for artificial ventilation shonld 
be tried. 

That the coal should be washed previous to shipping. — Scim-^ 
tific American, 

PEOTECTION OP VESSELS' HULLS. 

The Jouvin composition for protecting the hulls of ships has 
been tried on the French armor-plated vessel, the '* Helena," whieli 
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was launched in December, 1863. Previoos to that, her hull was 
covered with two coats of paint, the base of which consisted of 
metallic zinc in jpowder, and then with minium paint containing 
ten per cent, of M. Jouvin^s poisonous composition. After re- 
maining fifteen months in the water, she was placed in tiie diT 
dock, when her hull was found to be covered with a gray, mua- 
like matter, to the surface of which a few mussels had attached 
themselves by their byssus, thus being isolated from immedii^ 
contact with the poisonous composition. A slight touch was suf- . 
ficient to detach them. They were principally collected on the 
spots at which the struts had been fixed, which were only painted a 
few moments before the vessel was launched. There were no 
marine plants, and no barnacles. These results seem to be highly 
satisfactory, since neither plants nor mollusks can attach them- 
selves, an3 the bottom may be cleaned by brushes, or even by 
rubbing with a piece of wood, without the necessity for scraping. 

SULPHURETTED HTDBOGEN. 

TMs gas, which, for experimental purposes, is usually obtained 
by means of sulphuret of iron, may be procured more conveniently, 
and in a state of great purity, by the use of sulphuret of calcium. 
The latter is formed very easily by mixing uncalcined powdered 
gypsum with one-fourth of its weight of calcined gypsum, and pow- 
dered pit coal equal to one-third of the whole of the gypsum used, 
and working up the mixture to a stiff dough with water ; next form- 
ing it into pieces four inches long, two wide, and one and a-half 
thick, sprinkling them with powdered coal, and drying them ; then 
placing them with coke in a wind furnace, and keeping them at a 
very high temperature for two hours. When cold, t£ey will be 
found, externally, to consist of oxysulphuret of calcium ; but, in- 
ternally, of pure peach-colored sulphuret of calcium, which mav 
be broken in pieces about the size of nuts, and preserved in well- 
stoppered glass bottles. If water is added to these, and then sul- 
phuric acid in small quantities at a time, sulphuretted hydrogen 
is given off with great uniformity. — Scientific Beview. ' 

ACTION OF SEA-WATBB UPON METALS. 

In a paper by Messrs. Calvert and Johnson, in the London 
** Mechanics* Magazine ** for March, 1865, are given the results 
of experiments in which twenty square centimetres of various 
metals, carefully cleaned, were immersed in equal volumes of 
sea-water for the space of one month ; the conclusions are as 
follows: 1. That the metal now most in vogue for shipbuilding, 
namely, iron, is that which is most readily attacked. 2. That 
ihi3 is most materially preserved from the action of sea-water 
when coated with zinc, and, therefore, in our opinion, it would 
amply repay shipbuilders to use galvanized iron as a substitute 
for that metal itself. The above facts fully confirm those pub- 
lished in a previous paper, in which it was shown that when iron 
was in contact with oak they mutually acted upon each other. 
17 
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producing a rapid destraction of tiie two materials, whilst little 
or no action took place between g^vanized ircm and the wood. 
8. The extraordinary resistance which lead offers to the action of 
sea-water naturally suggests its use as a preservativ^e to iron 
vessels against the destructive action of that element ; and, al- 
though we are aware that pure lead is too soft to withstand t^e 
wear and tear which ships* bottoms are subject to, still we feel 
that an aUoy of lead could be devised which would meet the 
requirements of shipbuilders. These results are jret more renoairk- 
abM when the metals ^re exposed to a strong tide and a rougii 
sea. Sea-water acts ver^r differently upon different brasses, ae- 
oording to the existence in them of a very small proportion of 
another metal ; thus, in pure brass the zinc is most rapidly dis- 
solved (the contrary to what takes place in ^Ivanized iron), 
whilst it acts as a preservative to the copper. Tin, on the other 
hand, appears to' preserve the zinc, but to assist the action of sea- 
water upon the copper. The great difference between the actioti 
of sea-water upon pure copper and upon Muntz metal seems to 
be due not only to the fact that copper is alloyed to zinc, but to the 
small proportion of lead and iron which that alloy contains ; aad 
there can be no doubt that shipbuilders derive great benefit by 
using it for the keels of their vessels. An alloy of lead, tin, saed 
antimony has been found by Mr. J. Robinson to resist the action of 
sea-water better than any other metal or alloy. 

COHFABATiyE ANALYSIS OP THE WATERS OF THE DEAD SEA 
AND THE BED SEA. 

The Water of the Dead Sea. — The Due de Luynes has recently 
found fishes in the southern portion of the Dead Sea, around the 
ruins of Sodom, apparently multiplying their species comfortably. 
M. Daubr6e has analyzed several specimens of the water from 
various localities and at different depths, and has presented his 
results to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, as follows : — 

1. The density of the Dead Sea increases with the depth. 

2. The composition of the water is not identical throughout its 
extent, even when those localities near the mouth of the nvei'and 
the small streams which enter it are excepted. The water taken 
^Ye miles to the east of Ouadi Mrabba contains four times more 
lime than that taken five miles east of the Ras Feschkah ; but the 
latter contains twice as much sodium as the former. 

3. The concentration of the water is also very variable in dif- 
ferent localities. 

4. The water collected to the north of Sodom, in the part 
which forms a lagoon, contains more chloride of sodium Uian 
chloride of magnesium, which is the reverse of the ordinary char- 
acter of the waters of the Dead Sea, and explains the possibility 
of fishes living there. 

5. The proportion of the saline matters remains the same at 
all depths; except that the bromides appear to concentrate at 
depths of 300 metres. 

6. The water of the Dead Sea appears to contain no todine nor 
phosphoric acid. 
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' 7. The spectroscope detects in the dried salts neither lidifaim, 
calcium, nor rubidium. They contain but little sulphuric acid; 
but are composed almost exclusively of chloride of magnesium, 
sodium, calcium, and potassium, and of a certain quantity of the 
bromides of these bases. Their relative richness in bromine and 
potassa is such as to deserve the attention of manufacturers of 
these articles. 

8. The waters of the rivers and springs around the Dead Sea 
ftre composed of chlorides, sulphates, and carbonates of lime* 
magnesia, soda, and potassa, and contain no bromine appreciable 
to analysis. 

Water of the Red Sea. — MM. Robinet and Lefort have just 
^mbmitted to the Academy of Sciences of Paris an analysis of the 
water of the Red Sea. It shows that in a litre there are 45.38 
grammes of fixed salts, of which 30.30 are chloride of sodium, 
2.88 chloride of potassium, 4.04 chloride of magnesium, .06435 
bromide of sodium, 1.79 sulphate of calcium, and 2.74 sulphate of 
magnesium. Except in being a little more intensely saline, the 
oomposition of the water of me Red Sea is thus iust the same 
AS that of average sea-water, but very different indeed from that 
of the Dead Sea, so that this analysis quite disproves the hypoth- 
esis that between the Dead Sea and the Red Sea there exists a 
jBubterraneous communication. 

The following tabic, by MM. Robinet and Lefort, from the 
" Comptes lieiuuis," gives the percentage composition of the res- 
idue obtained by evaporation from the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, Red Sea, ai^ Dead Sea : — 

Mediterraneam. Red Sea, Dead Sea, 

Chlorine 62.92 60.33 65.78 

Bromine 1.14 1.11 1.25 

Sodium ........ 31.15 30.92 11.22 

Potassium 7.00 3.33 3.71 

Calcium 1.18 1.16 6.67 

Magnesium 3.62 8.54 12.69 

Solphorio Acid 6.42 6.35 1.05 

From this we perceive that while the Mediterranean has a much 
lar^r quantity of potassium than either of the others, and both it 
and tbe Red Sea have nearly three times as much sodium as the 
X>ead Sea, the latter has more chlorine, more calcium, more mag- 
nesium, and less sulphuric acid than either of the former. 

AN ADVANTAGEOUS METHOD OF PBEPABING OXYGEN. 

Fleitmann''s method of preparing oxygen from bleaching-pow- 
der depends on the complete decomposition of a concentrated 

^fiolution of hypochlorite of lime, when warmed, with a trace of 
freshly-prepared moist hyperoxide of cobalt, into oxygen and a 
solution of chloride of calcium ; no chlorate of lime is formed, 
and the whole of the active oxygen is given off, at a temperature 
of 70° to 80° C, in a regular current, with a gentle foaming of 

^ the liquid. His explanation of the process is that a lower hyper- 
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oxide constantly takes oxygen from the hypochlorite of lime, and 
passes into a higher oxide, which is decomposed into oxygen and 
the lower oxide, and the process is then repeated. One-half to 
one-tenth of one per cent, of hyperoxide is snmcient to decompos6» 
an indefinite amount of the hypochlorite. According to him, thd 
advantages of this method are : 1. The evolution of the gas Stf 
very regular and easily managed, so that the process may b6 
nsed for lecture experiments in which a gas bladder cannot he 
employed. After the heat is once applied, the lamp may uscuU^ 
be removed, the decomposition going on to the end. 2. All the 
oxygen of the material is obtained, which is not the case whest 
peroxide of manganese is heated. 3. It is much cheaper than that 
by means of chlorate of potash. — Ann. der ChemieundPkar., 134, 64; 

OXYG£N OBTAINED FROM ATHGSFHEBIC AIB. 

Our ordinary modes of obtaining oxygen, for experimental and 
Other purposes, are very costly or very troublesome. It may, 
however, be procured with great facility through the medium of - 
permanganate of soda, which, as it may be used over and ove^ 
again for the purpose, will entail but a trifling expense. Atmo4 
spheric air is passed over a solution of the permanganate, which* 
after a while, becomes saturated with the oxygen it has absorbed; 
the nitrogen having passed off. To separate the oxy^n from 
the solution, a current of vapor at a proper temperature is imbsti^ 
tuted for the current of air ; this, almost without producing any 
change in the permanganate solution, further .than diluticui, 
causes the oxygen to be evolved. Concentrating the solution by 
heat renders it again fit for use, especially if a very small quan-> 
tity of the permanganate is added to it. — Inld. Observer ^ 1866»' 

JAPANESE nAin> FIBEWORKS. 

Dr. Hoffmann lately exhibited to the London Chemical Society 
some small paper fuses brought from Japan. They bum with a 
small, scarcely luminous flame, a red-hot ball of glowing saline 
matter accumulating as the combustion proceeds. When about 
half of the fuse is consumed, the glowing head begins to sendr 
forth a succession of splendid sparks, assuming the character of v 
brilliant scintillation very similar to that observed in burning m 
steel spring in oxygen, only much more delicate, the individual: 
^arks branching out in beautiful dendritic ramifications. Hii 
first idea was to look for a finely-divided metal in the mixture^ 
but examination in the laboratory showed that it was quite fire©, 
from metallic constituents, and contained only carbon, sulphur*^ 
and nitre ; these were present in the following proportions : car* 
bon, 17.32; sulphur, 29.14; nitre, 53.64. Each fuse contained; 
about 40 milligrammes of the mixture, folded up in fine paper.' 
He had easily imitated them. A mixture of carbon, 1 (powdered? 
wood charcoal), sulphur li, and nitre 3J, produced the phenom-c 
enon in even a more striking manner. Ordinary English tissue 
paper might be used, but the genuine Japanese paper was i&t 
better. 
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COLORATIOir OF GLASS. 

M. Pelouze having observed that the glasses of commerce werei 
colored yellow by carbon, sulphur, silica, boron, phosphorus, 
aluminium, and even by hydrogen, was led to make a series of ex- 
periments for ascertaining the cause of the identity of the results 
with such different reagents. His conclusions, verified beyond a 
doubt* have a considerable importance in reference to the possible 
perfection of glass manufacture. His first conclusion is, that '* all 
the glasses of commerce contain sulphates.^^ These salts (sul- 
phates of soda, potassa, or lime) render the glass more or less 
alt^able by atmospheric agency, and come into the glass from 
two sources, either directly from the use of these sulphates as a 
flux, or from jthe presence of the sulphate of soda as an impurity 
in the commercial carbonate. The eflfect of their existence may 
be seen by examining many of the panes of glass in our windows, 
'Which have been for some years exposed to the air, when the sur- 
face of the glass will be found to be corroded and partially opaque 
like ground glass, and by examination under a magnifier will be 
found to be covered with ciystals. He found these sulphates 
present from one to three per cent, in all the commercial glasses, 
window, plate, table, bottle, and Bohemian glass ; he also found 
two per cent, of sulphate of soda in a glass from Pompeii. The 
ec^oration is now easily explained; the reagents named above 
reduce the sulphates and produce an alkaline sulphuret, which has 
the property of giving the yellow color. He proved this by show- 
ing, first, that when the glass materials were carefully purified 
from sulphates, no color was produced by carbon, hydrogen, bo- 
ron, silicon, phosphoiTis, or aluminium ; and, secondly, that an 
alkaline sulphuret added to the pure materials produced the color. 
— Ac<id. des Sciences, Paris, 1865. 

CHEMICAL CONSTmjTION OF THE BBAIK. 

. Liebreich has discovered in the fresh brain of man and animals 
a crystalline substance which he has called prota^on. After free- 
ing it from blood and membranes, the brain should be rubbed in a 
mortar to a fine past6, and the mass agitated in a flask with water 
toad etiier. Cholesterine and soluble substances being thus re- 
moved, after filtering, the mass is treated with 85 per cent, alcohol 
at 45^ C. in a water bath, and then filtered through a water-batii 
filter. The filtrate being cooled to 0° C, an abundant flocculent 
preeijHtate falls, which must be filtered and washed with cold 
€ther to free it from cholesterine ; the mass being then dried un- 
der an air-pump over sulphuric acid, moistened with a little water 
and dissolved in alcohol at 45° C, the solution, after filtration, is 
to be cooled gradually upon a water bath to the mean tempera- 
tare of the air, when it will be found filled with microscopic crys- 
tals, — these differ somewhat in form according to the quantity of 
alcohol used. The pure protagon thus obtainea was found to have 
ake formula Cm Hm N4 rOw Dried, it is a light flocculent pow- 
der, soluble in hot alcohol and ether, but with difficulty in cold. 
17* 
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It possesses a yeiy complex structare, and its prodacts of decom- 
position separate it remarkably from other known substances. He 
considers that the glycerin-phosphoric and oleo-phosphorie acids, 
cerebrin, etc., of the books are secondary prodncts of the dec(»Q- 
position of protagon. — Ann. der Ohemie und Fharm., 134. 29. 

CHEMICAL ACTION OP THE PANCREATIC JUICE, 

The Study of the ftmction performed by the pancreatic secretion 
in the animal economy has led to the discovery of properties pos- 
sessed by it, which, in a chemical point of view, are of great inter- 
est. Ill ordinary circumstances, fat is incapable of mixing with 
water. After having been heated along with that fluid, it wiU 
separate perfectly from it, even before cooling. Such is not the 
case if it has been previously heated with fresh and acid pancre- 
atic juice. It will then form an emulsion by mere mixture with 
water, a circumstance which is remarkable, as its constitntiim l»n 
midergone no change that our present chemical knowledge will 
enable us to detect. That a change has taken place in it is, how- 
ever, certain ; and it is equally certain that this change is not sapon- 
ification, as the fat globules remain perfectly distinct, and of neariy 
miiform size. The researches of chemists will, no doubt, ulti- 
mately throw light on the circumstance, which may lead to impor- 
tant results in more departments than one of practical science. -^ 
Intellectual Observer, 1866. 

PROTECTION OP IRON. 

It has been ascertained that sheet-iron maybe jn*oteeted from 
oxidation by coating it with a thin fused layer of magnetic oxide. 
For this purpose it is embedded in hasmatite, or some other native 
oxide of iron, reduced to a fine powder, and kept for several hours 
at a red heat, and then is allowed to cool gmdually. The bla^ 
coating produced in the same way by a combination of the oxides 
of zinc and iron is probably still more effective. It may be found 
venr advantageous to cover in this way the iron used in ship- 
building. 

BISINPECTANTS. 

As an illustration of the want of general knowledge of the laws 
of disinfection, and of combined action between local authoritieo, 
the author said he might refer to wliat is being done in London. 
The drainage of 1000 acres, saturated with a powerfully oxydlE- 
ing disinfectant, mingles in the sewers with that of another 1000 
acres, to which a powerfully deoxydizing agent has been affiled. 
The result is, that an enormous amount of monev is expended 
with but very inadequate results, and many valuable agents ma^ 
follinto discredit from the want of discrimination in then: applica- 
tion. Disinfectants of great value are being used for purposes 
for which they are tot^ly unfit ; useful, but incompatible, disin- 
fectants are recommended in the same paper of instructions, and 
chemicals of the most potent description are given to ignoiant 
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persons without warning as to their application. The best plan 
of disinfection should, therefore, be definitely settled, and its 
adoption made uniform. Disinfectants should always supplement 
each other, so as to pervade the whole mass on the meeting 
of the contents of various sewers. The opposite, however, is 
now taking place in London. Oxydizing disinfectants are by 
far the best known and most used, as they appeal directly to 
popular prejudice hj destroying foul odors; whilst antiseptics 
^ye little or no taction on these gases. This fallacious mode of 
estimating relative value is an injustice to antiseptics. In prac- 

• tical work, oxydizing disinfectants are always very inadequate, 
except for a short time after application. At other times the oxy- 
dizing agent has more noxious material than it can conquer ; and, 
being governed in its combinations by definite laws of chemical 
afi^tir, the sulphuretted and carburetted hydrogen, the nitrogen 
and phosphorus basis, and other vapors, all have to be burnt up 
before the oxydizing agent can toucli the germs of infection, 
whilst the renewal of the gases of putrefaction will constantly 
shield the infectious matter from destruction. Oxydizing disin- 
fectants destroy infectant substances ; antiseptics act by destroy- 
ing its activity. Of all antiseptics, tar and acids are most 
powerful ; and, of these, carbolic acid. By the latter, embryotic 

^ fife is rendered well nigh impossible, and all minute forms of 
animal life perish inevitably. If the Infectious matter of cholera 
possesses, as is now almost universally admitted, organic vi- 
tality, it will be destroyed beyond revival when brought into 
contact with this vapor. The addition of permanganate of 
potash to water will destroy the cholera virus. The oxydizing 
powers of this agent, although Very energetic on dead organic 
matter, are successfully resisted by living organisms. The sci- 
entific prosecution of accurate experiments and observations in 
reference to the cholera, similar to those in respect of the cattle 
plague, are highly important, as the third report of the commis- 
sioners on the latter subject has given us more insight into that 
pestilence than we possess of any human zymotic disease, and 
there is no reason why a similar plan should not be carried out in 
this instance. — W. Crookes, in Header, 

The Hastings Prize Essay on this subject, by Dr. Thomas Her- 
bert Baker, is published in the number of the •* British Medical 
Journal" for January 6, 1866. The following is a summary of 
the author^s conclusions : — 

1. For the sick-room, free ventilation, when it can be secured, 
together with an even temperature, is all that can be required. 

2. For rapid deodonzation and disinfection, chlorine is the most 
effective agent known. 

8. For steady and continuous effect, ozone is the best agent 
known. 

4. In the absence of ozone, iodine exposed, in the solid form* 
to the air is the best. 

5. For the deodorization and disinfection of fluid and semi- 
fluid substances undergoing decomposition, iodine is best. 

6. For the deodorization and disinfection of solid bodies that 
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Ofuinot be destroyed, a mixture <^ powdered chloride of zinc, oip 
powdered sulphate of zinc with sawdust, is best. A mixture of 
carbolic acid and sawdust ranks next in order; and, following 
on that, wood-ashes. 

7. For the deodorization and disinfection of infected articles of 
clothing, etc., exposure to heat at 212^ Fahr. is the only true 
method. 

8. For the deodorization and disinfection of substances that 
may be destroyed, heat to destruction is the only true method. 

COHPOSinON OF ANCIENT MOBTABS. 

The composition of ancient mortars has been examined by Dr. 
Wallace, and the results given in the ** Chemical News." The first 
specimen was from the great pyramid, and presented the appear- 
ance of a mixture of plaster, of a slight pinkish color, with gypsum. 
It did not appear to contain any sand, the place of which was taken 
by coarsely-ground gypsum. Large quantities of this material and 
of alabaster are stated by Prof. Smytn to be found in the vicinity. 
Analysis showed this mortar to contain 82 per cent, of hydi-ated 
sulphate of lime, and 9i per cent, of carbonate of lime, besides 
smaller quantities of other bodies. A very ancient mortar, sup- 
posed to be the most ancient in existence, was obtained from the 
ruins of a temple near Lamaca, in Cyprus. The temple is now 
wholly below the ground ; still the mortar was exceedingly haa^ 
and firm, and appeared to have been made of a mixture of burnt^ 
lime, sharp sand, and gravel. This mortar contained chiefiy 26.4 
per cent of lime, 20.2 of carbonic acid, 16.2 of silica, and nearly. 
29 per cent, of small stones, the lime being almost completely* 
carbonated. Ancient Greek mortars showed somewhat the saoGie 
composition. Ancient Roman mortars differed, however, being ^ 
evidently prepared by mixing with burnt lime, not sand, but 
puzzeolana, or what is commonly, although improperlv, called 
volcanic ash. From all his analyses. Dr. Wallace deduces the 
following conclusions : That in the course of time the lime in 
plasters and mortars becomes completely cai*bonated ; that where 
the mortar is freely exposed to the weather, a certain proportion 
of alkaline or earthy silicate is formed, which probably confers 
hardness, as those mortars are the hardest which have been long, 
below ground. It is known that those walls are strongest which^ 
are bufft during the rainy season, as then a small proportion of' 
silicate of lime is formed, which not only make^the mortar itself, 
harder, but causes it to unite more firmly with the stone. The^ 
mortar which is probably the most ancient is by far the hardest, 
appearing like concrete. Its excellence seems to indicate that a; 
large-grained sand is best for building purposes ; and that even, 
small gravel may, in certain cases, be used with advantage. 

COMPOSITION OF OAST-IBON. 

Not only as a curiosity, but as a matter of profound interest tc^ 
chemical and technical science, Prof. Remigius Fresenius of Wies-> 
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bftden bas lately published a minute analysis of a black variety 
of cast-iron, which, besides a small amount of slag which was in 
mechanical combination, showed the following composition in 100 
parts: — 

P«r ceia. 

Metallic Iron 93.279 

Metallic AluminiTun ••••••• 0.028 

Metallic Manganeflo 0.388 

Metallic Ohrominin 0.027 

Metallic Yanadiiim 0.012 

Copper • • 0.009 

Arsenium •••••••• 0.015 

Antimony • 0.011 

Cobalt and Nickel 0.035 

Zinc • . . trace. 

Caloinm 0.072 

Magnednm ••• ••• 0.010 

Titaninm 0.024 

PhoephoniB 0.469 

Salphnr 0.036 

Silicium 3.265 

Carbon (ohem. comb.) 0.086 

eraphite 2.171 

MANUFACTURE OP WHITE-LEAD. 

A recent number of the ** Bulletin de la Soci6t6 d^Encourage- 
ment" contains the text of a report by M. Barreswil on M. Ozouf 's 
process for the manufacture of white-lead. It resembles in the 
main that proposed by Thenard many years since, in w&ch car- 
bonic acid g^ is passed through a solution of subacetate of lead. 
Tiie novelty consists in the manner of producing the carbonic 
acid, which is as follows : The gases proceeding from coke burnt 
in a specially-constructed furnace are, after having been washed, 
led through a series of vessels containing a solution of carbonate 
of soda, which tiius becomes converted into bicarbonate. This 
solution is pumped into a cylinder, where it is raised to a boiling 
temperature. The effect of this operation is to drive off half the 
oarbonic acid, which is then passed into a vessel containing a so- 
Intion of basic acetate of lead, as in the ordinaiy methoa. M. 
Ozouf states that by proportioning the quantity of carbonic acid 
gas to the composition of the subacetate operated upon, he is able 
to produce at will white-lead of any definite composition, — a 
point of some practical importance. A specimen tumished by 
mm showed on analysis a composition represented by the formula 
S (PbO, Co«) -|- PbO, HO. Several ingenious contrivances for 
preserving the health of the workmen engaged in M. Ozouf 's 
manufactory at St. Denis are described in the report. 

NEW PROCESS OF MAKING SODA. 

Mr. A. G. Hunter of RockcliflPe Hall, near Flint, has achieved 
ft discovery, which seems likely to lead to a most valuable mq4ifi- 
cat&oQ in the process of making soda. It has long been known 
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tbfit canstio baiyta will separate the snlphiirioacid from a solutioit 
of sulphate of sodium, forming therewith an insoluble precipitate 
of sulphate of barium, and leaving caustic soda in solution. The 
decomposition of sulphate of sodium by caustic baryta is thus afar 
simpler and readier process than its decomposition by LeblancV 
method ; but caustic baryta has hitherto been, and is still, far too 
costly to permit of its use for the decomposition of sulphate of 
sodium on the great scale. Many attempts have been made to. 
obtain it at a cheap i*ate from sulphate of barium, or '* heavy spar,^ 
which is a sufficiently abundant natural product, but they have all 
been utter failures ; and hence inventors have sought sedulously 
for some other and cheaper reagent, capableof acting, as regards 
sulphate of sodium, in the sanie way. Mr. Hunter has found a very 
cheap one, indeed. He has discovered that lime, by far the cheap- 
est of all alkaline bodies, will separate the sulphuiic acid from sul- 
phate of sodium in solution, provided that the solution, after the 
mne has been added to it, be subjected to a pressure considerably 
exceeding that of the atmosphere. He states that ** either hy- 
draulic, steam, or mechanical pressure," will answer equally well. 
Unless the application of the necessary pressure, on the large 
scale, should prove to be attended with greater difficulties than 
there seems any reason to anticipate, his discovery will revolu- 
tionize the soda manufacture ; and, by and by, all the carbonate 
of sodium produced will be obtained by the direct combination of 
caustic soda with carbonic acid, the caustic soda bein^ obtained 
by a process embracing only two operations : (1.) the decomposi- 
tion of chloride of sodium, or common salt, by sulphuric acid, as 
in LeblanVs process ; and (2.) the decomposition of the resulting 
sulphate of sodium by lime. — MechanM Magazine, 

PHENIC OB CABBOLIG ACID. 

Phenic acid« or phenylic alcohol, is usually accompanied by its 
congeners, xylic and cresylic alcohols, which adhere to it with 
great tenacity, and give it the property of becoming* brown in 
contact with' the air. For its purmcation, M. Muller has recourse 
to a partial neutralization, and afterwards to the fractional distil- 
lation of the product. 

The crude tar cedes to soda or lime water a mixture of the mat- 
ters before mentioned, as well as naphthaline, which is soluble In 
concenti-ated solutions of the alkaline phenates. Water is added 
to this until it ceases to cause a precipitate, when the liquid is 
exposed in wide vessels, to facilitate the formation of the brown 
bodies and their deposit. After filtering, the approximative quan- 
tity of organic matter held in solution is determined, formed 
principally of phenic acid and its congeners, which are easily 
displaced by acids. 

The phenic acid is always the last to separate, so that it is easy 
to disembarrass it of its tissociated matter and brown oxidized 
products by adding carefully the proportion of acid determined bv 
calculation, so as to pi*ecipitate at first only these matters ; ana, 
by means of several tiials, it is easy to anive at the proper point 
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to Stop, 80 as to retain the phenate nearly pure. The acid is now 
separated and rectified, and soon crystallizes. As a little water 
pitvents its crystallization, Mr. Muller removes it by passing a 
current of dry air over the phenic acid nearly boiling. 

The crystallization is facilitated by cooling, or bjr the introduc- 
tion into It of a small quantity of the crystallized acid. 

He insists on the necessity of exposing the alkaline solution of 
the acid for a long time, to favor the resmification and deposition 
of the brown matters ; phenic acid is always impure when it is 
colored. 

It should be quite pure when employed to make picric acid, 
because the impurities waste the nitric acid. 

Phenic acid often contains a fetid substance, which appears to be a 
sulphuretted compound of phenyl or cresyle. It is removed by 
rectification from oxide of lead. — From Zeitsch. fur Chem,, in 
Jaum, de Pharm,, Nov,^ 1865. 

It was first christened carbolic acid by Kunge, a German chem- 
ist, who discovered it in 1834. But it is not properly an acid ; it 
is not sour, does not redden litmus paper, nor does it combine 
with alkalies any sooner than with acids ; hence the names phenol, 
etc. 

Phenic acid, when pure, occurs in beautiful transparent needle- 
form crystals. If the ci7stals be exposed to th^ air, in a few min- 
utes they absorb a very small quantity of moisture, and are trans- 
formed into an oily liquid, which is slightly heavier than water. 
Although the solid acid is so eager for water, it is satisfied with a 
very little, and is but slightly soluble in water. It has ^ burning 
taste, and a powerful tod persistent odor, which people call 
smoky. It dissolves freely in alcohol, ether, and oils, and is 
itself a powerful solvent of gum, resins, sulphur, and phosphorus. 
We cannot more briefly indicate its more useful properties than to 
say it is often called creosote, and that it is as like the genuine 
creosote as two peas. It is a poison to all animals ana plants, 
and is especially destructive to insects and their eggs. All ver- 
min hate the smell of it, and get away from it as fast as they can. 
But, although it is certain death to the animal, it is kind to the 
dead body, for it may preserve that forever ; any kind of flesh 
which has been impregnated with phenic acid refuses to decay 
and return to dust. When decay has commenced, by putrefac- 
tion or fermentation, phenic acid will stop it instanter, and pre- 
vent its recurrence. 

The chief source of phenic acid is gas tar, while the genuine 
creosote is found in wood tar. Both are separated in substan- 
tially the same way. Phenic acid is probably as powerful an 
antiseptic as creosote, and for many purposes is a cheap substi- 
tute. 

When nitric acid and phenic acid are brought together, picric 
licid, a splendid dye for yellow and green on silk and wool, is the 
result. Phenic acid, in the very crude form of gas tar and dead 
oil, has been used for preserving timber, and by the farmers for 
killing vermin. In the pure state it is generally known to physi- 
cians, and is used by many of them. 
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Phenic acid is now mttch talked about as a difliofectanty and 
especially in connection witli the rinderpest. But its virtues as a 
disinfectant are doubtful. It promptly prevents the decomposi- 
tion of matter which generates foul odors, but it acts slowlv and 
poorly on the odors already existing. If it destroys an odor, it 
leaves itself in the place of it, and, to most people, will smell 
quite as bad. The nrst odor of phenic acid is tolerable, but when 
continued, it becomes exceedingly unbearable. — Sdentific Jm€r» 
ican. 

HOW TO MAKE NITBOGLYCEBINE SAFE. 

Prof. C. A. Seeley makes the following communication to the 
** Scientific American " : — 

In an article on this subject in the "Scientific American" of 
May 5, 1 made the assertion that the dangers from nitroglycerine 
are preventable, and that sure means were known by which its 
transportation and storage could be made safe. I shall now 
describe the most perfect of the plans proposed, and I ask that 
tiiose who are interested in the subject will carefully wei^h them. 

1. Mr. Nobel proposes to dilute the nitroglycerine with wood 
naphtha. These two liquids mingle in any proportion, and the 
explosibility of the mixture may be reduced to any desired extent. 
Probably a mixture containing about twenty-five per cent, of 
naphtha could not be made to explode by percussion, or gi*adual 
heating. When the nitroglycerine is required for use, water is 
added to the mixture, and takes from it the naphtha, while the 
pure nitroglycerine sinks to the bottom. This plan is, however, 
uable to serious objections. ^1.) The expense of the naphtha and 
loss of nitroglycerine m washing with water. (2.) The volatility 
of the naphwa : whenever the mixture is exposed to air some of 
the naphtha escapes, and the nitroglycerine might be left unpro- 
tected, rs.) It is probable that there would be a chemical action 
between the substances. (4.) The naphtha and the vapor from it 
ai^e very combustible. The vapor mixed with air would be an 
explosive mixture. 

2. It has been proposed by several persons, quite independently 
of each other, to keep the nitroglycerine mixed with sand, or other 
inert substance, which would serve as a conductor of heat, in the 
same way as the glass powder in Gale's gunpowder mixture. This 
plan would greatly increase the weight and bulk of packages, and 
great loss would be sustained by reason of the adhesion of the 
nitroglycerine to the sand. 

3. Dr. Henry Wurtz proposes to make a thorough mechanical 
mixture or emulsion of the niti'oglycerine with a saune solution oi ■ 
the same specific gravity. A solution of nitrate of zinc, lime, or 
magnesia, will probably be found to be suitable. When the nitro- 
glycerine is needed for use, water is added to the mixture, when 
flie oil subsides and may be drawn off. Further experience seems 
to be needed to determine how long the mixture may be main- 
tained without spontaneous separation. 

4. I have proposed to prepare the nitroglycerine more carefully, 
in order that it shall be perfectly freed from acid ; and, to prevent 
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may ftitare accumiilation of acid, I propose to keep suspended in 
^e oil a small quantity of a substance in powder which shall neu- 
'traMze swiy acid which may be generated, and which of itself shall 
kave no action on the oil. This method is offered as an efficient 
preyention of spontaneous decomposition. The amount of neu- 
tralizing powder required is very little, — sixty grains to the pound 
of oil might be sufficient. The quantity is so small that it would 
not inteilere with the use of the oil, and need never be removed 
from it. ^ 

In actual practice, one or more of these plans may be combined. 
The fourth is compatible with all the others, and should be used 
with all the others. Nitroglycerine should not be kept in storage 
unless it is free fj om the danger of its most formidable property, 
— the liability to spontaneous change. 

In conclusion, I can say that I nave as yet had no reason to 
modify the opinions which I expressed in my communication of 
M«j 5 ; and that I still hold that the manufacture, transportation, 
aoa use of nitroglycerine may be carried on with safetyt 



COLOKS FBOM COAL TAB. 

Aniline, or coal-tar colors have now been extended in number, 
so that all the colors of the rainbow, and all the shades, can be 
obtained from coal tar. Aniline was discovered by Unverdorben 
in 1826, who procured it by the destructive distillation of indigo. 
It is now obtained in small quantities directly from the destructive 
disdllation of coal, as in gas-works, but is generally manufactured 
from the lighter coal-tar naphtha. When the naphtha is rectified, 
the portion which distils over at a temperature of 180° Fahr. is 
benzole, and this substance was discovered by Faraday in 1825. 
By the action of strong nitric acid, the benzole is conveited into 
nk>ri-benzole ; and this latter, when agitated with water, acetic 
aoid, and iron filings, becomes aniline. By the action of oxidizing 
agents, such as chloride of lime, bichromate of potash, chloride of 
mercuiy, etc., the aniline, which is colorless by itself, can be trans- 
formed into all shades of violet, mauve, magenta, etc. By the 
researches of Hofmann, the number and beauty of the aniline col- 
ors have been increased. While numberless shades of reds and 
purples can be obtained, there is a splendid green, called ver- 
dine, discovered by Eusebe, and which remains a true, pure green 
even by candle or gaslight ; a blue which is as clear as opal, a good 
yellow, and a fair black. In short, dyes of all hues can be obtained 
from aniline, which, in its turn, is procured from the coal tar. The 
intensity of these aniline colors may be indicated by the fact that 
one grain of magenta in a million of water gives a good red ; one 
grain in ten millions of water exhibits a rose pink ; one grain in 
twenty millions communicates a blush to the water ; and one grain 
in fifty millions tinges the water with a reddish glow. — Jmning 
Journal, 

18 
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PRECIPITATION OF KETALS BY MEIANS OF MAGNESIUM. 

M. Roussin has published a paper on the action of ma^esiam 
on metallic solutions, and on its application to toxicolo^cal re- 
searches, which shows that magnesium is particularly welfadapted 
for the precipitation of other metals from solutions of their salts. 
It is a general principle, that one metal will precipitate from a 
saline solution any other which is less readily oxidable than itself; 
but some metals, by no means amon^ the most oxidable known, 
had, nevertheless, when M. Roussin oegan his researches on this 
subject, resisted all attempts to precipitate them by the contact of 
another nibtal with their saline solutions. With two exceptions, 
however, all the metals alluded to are precipitated in the metallic 
state by magnesium, the two exceptions being chromium and 
manganese, which appear to be precipitated as oxides. Among 
the metals which M. Roussin has precipitated in the metallic state, 
by means of magnesium, from slightly acidulated solutions of 
their salts, are §oTd, silver, platinum, bismuth, tin, mercury, cop- 
per, lead, cadmium, thallium, iron, zinc, cobalt, and nickel. The 
Srecipitated metals, when washed from the saline liquid, and then 
ried and compressed, possess a very remarkable degree of bril- 
liancy. Iron, cobalt, and nickel, so precipitated, are highly mag- 
netic; zinc takes the form of a large spongy mass, which the 
least compression renders brilliant. Magnesium does not precipi- 
tate aluminium at all, and chromium and manganese, as already 
mentioned, it precipitates as oxides. It does not precipitate 
arsenic or antimony, though it decomposes their salts, the arsenic 
or antimony flying off in combination with hydrogen. M. Rous- 
sin shows that great advantages result from the substitution of 
piagnesium for the metals ordinarily employed in toxicological 
researches for the detection of these and other metallic poisons ; 
but into that part of his subject it would be beyond our province 
to follow him. His only further statement respecting magnesium, 
calling for mention here, is one relating to its use as a voltaic 
element. ** The foregoing qualities," he says, ** encouraged the 
hope that a substitution of magnesium for zinc in ordinary piles 
would offer a gi-eat electro-motive force; and experiment con- 
firmed this theoretical inference. A small plate of magnesium, 
0.1 grain in weight, placed beside a plate of copper in a small 
tube of fflass of six centimetres cube, filled with acidulated cop- 
per, produced in less than ten minutes an electro-magnetic ap- 
pearance, and illuminated a Geisler's tube ten centimetres long. 
If magnesium should ever become cheap, this would decided^ 
be the best way of producing'electricity." 

In a note to his paper, M. Roussin states that he has observed 
that a sodium amalgam, shaken up with an acidulous solution of 
a salt of chromium or of a salt of mdnganese, changes to an 
amalgam of chromium or of manganese, as the case mav be; 
and that an amalgam of either of these metals, obtained in the 
manner indicated, when distilled in a current of hydrogen, after 
having been first carefully washed in acidulated water, leaves the 
pure metal in the form of a pulverulent sponge. ** The amalgam 
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of maDganese/' he adds, **ia opalescent and crystalline; that of 
chromium more fluid, and less variable at ordinary temperatures. 
When the latter is heated in a small porcelain capsule m the air, 
as the mercmy flies off in va^or it carries off mechanically with 
it particles of chromium, which take fire, producing^ a singular 
scdntillation, which is best observed in a darkenea room. At 
length the chromium remainins^ in the capsule suddenly becomes 
Iftcaadescent, and bums to oziae." — Meckanic%^ Magazine. 

BUBNIlfG OP A FRICnOfN HATCH. 

Among the varied operations of the arts there is perhaps no 
other involving so many chemical and physical changes, and so 
many philosoimical principles, as the burning of a fncdon matcl). 

Jj'irst in im|>ortance Is the intense affinity of phosphorus for 
oxygen, as it is this property which makes a friction match possi- 
ble. This affinity is so stxong that when phosphorus is exposed 
to contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere at ordinary tem- 
peratures, the two substances combine slowly, generating light 
which is visible as a faint glow in the dark ; and if the temperature 
is raised to about 120°, the combination goes on with that rapidity 
which we call combustion. It is easy to produce this degree of 
temperature of friction, — hence the possibility of the friction 
iBatoh. 

It is necessary, indeed, to modify the inflammabUity of phos- 
phorus for its use in a fiiction match, and this is done by mixing 
It with a little gum. The gum also protects it from slow combus- 
tion in the atmosphere. 

The flame of phosphorus, though intensely hot, will not set fire 
to pine wood ; it is, therefore,' necessary to interpose some sub- 
stance more readily inflammable than wood : the substance usu- 
ally employed is sulphur. Pine wood ignites at a temperature of 
about 600*, and sulphur at 450° to 600°. The phosphorus, in 
burning, kindles the sulphur, and the sulphur flame sets flre to 
the wood. 

The refusal of the phosphorus flame to kindle wood is fruitful 
of suggestions. The quantity of heat generated by the burning 
of any substance is in proportion to the quantity of oxygen with 
which the substance combines. One atom -of phosphorus, in 
burning, combines with five atoms of oxygen, producing phos- 
phoric acid, P Oj. The atom of phosphorus weighs 32, and the 
atom of oxygen 8, so the propoi-tion by weight is 32 pounds of 
phosphorus to 40 of oxygen. Sulphur, m burning, combines with 
oxygen in the proportion of one atom of sulphur to two of oxy- 
gen, S O2, and, as the atomic weight of sulphur is 16, the propor- 
tion by weight is 32 of sulphur to 32 of oxygen ; consequently 
phosphorus should generate more heat in burning than sulphur. 

Again, this law is modified by either the oxygen or the com- 
bustible undergoing a change of form in combining. If a sub- 
stance is changed from the gaseous to the solid state, heat is 
evolved ; if from the solid to the gaseous, heat is absorbed. Now, 
l^osphorio acid is a s^d, while sulphurous acid is a gas. Pho8- 
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phorns, in barning, changes the oxygen, with which it combhies, 
from the gaseous to the solid form, thus increasing the quantity 
of heat generated ; while sulphur, in burning, is changed from 
the solid to the gaseous state, thus absorbing heat, and diminisb- 
inff the quantity produced by the combustion. 

These theoretical views have been confirmed by careful experi- 
ment. The results obtained by Andrews from his elaborate 
investigations were, that 1 pound of phosphorus in burning to 
phosphoric acid generates sufficient heat to raise the temperature 
of 5,747 pounds of water 1° C. ; while 1 pound of sulphur, ia 
burning, raises the temperature of only 2,220 pounds of water 1^. 

But it is not the quantity of heat that is to be considered in this 
case, but the intensity; which is in proportion to the quantity 
contained in a cubic inch or other given volume. This, however, 
only increases the difficulty, for the phophorus flame being con* 
densed to a solid, while that of sulphur is diffused as a gas, the 
intensity of heat ought to be still more in favor of the phosphorufi 
than the quantity. 

The usual explanation given for the failure of wood to ignite in 
a phosphorus flame is, that the surface of the wood is instantly 
covered by a film of phosphoric acid, which protects it from com* 
bustion. As we have no better explanation to offer, we raise no 
objections to this. 

The products of combustion, then, in the burning of a match, 
are, first, phosphoric acid from the burning of the phosphorus; 
then sulphurous acid, from the burning of the sulphur; and, 
finally, carbonic acid and water from the burning of the wood. 

This is far from being an exhaustive examination of the sub- 
ject. The hydrogen and carbon .of the wood do not combine 
directly with the oxygen of the air, but the wood first undergoes 
destructive distillation, with the production of several hydrocar- 
bon gases, which rise in the air and produce the flame by their 
combustion ; and, after the wood is burned, the ash that is left 
behind is made up of some sixteen elements, combined with oxy* 
gen in vai-ious proportions. The activity of the burning, also, ia 
mcreased by adding to the paste some substance containing 
oxygen which is held by feeble affinity, and which is, therefore, 
reacBly given up to the sulphur, phosphorus, and wood. Am(»ig 
the substances employed for this office are saltpetre and the per* 
oxides of lead and manganese. In a complete examination of 
the reactions of the combustion, the decompositions of these oxi* 
dizing agents, with the resulting compounds or elements, would 
demand consideration. All that might be said in relation to the 
burning of a friction match would fill a large volume. — Scientific 
American. 

OXIDATION OF VEGETABLE OILS, 

In a memoir upon this subject, read to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, M. Cloez announces the following results of his experi- 
ments and observations : — 

1. That all the fat oils absorb oxygen from the air, and increa«6 
in weight by quantities which differ, for different kinds of ofl 
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placed under the same circmnstances, and for tiie same oil mider ' 
different circumstances. 

2. That the height of the temperature exercises a yery marked 
influence on the rapidity of the oxidation. « 

3. That the intensity of the light also manifestly influences the 
phenomena. 

4. That li^ht transmitted by colored glasses checks more or 
less the resinification of the oils by the air. Starting from color- 
less glass as the term of comparison, the decrease of oxidation 
is in the following order : Colorless, blue, violet, red, green, 
yellow. 

d. That, in darkness, the oxidation is considerably retarded ; it 
starts later and progresses more slowly than in light. 

6. That the presence of certain mateiials, and tlie contact witii 
certain substances, accelerate or retard this effect. 

7. That, in the resinification of oils, there is both a loss of car- 
bon and hydrogen of the oil, and an absorption of oxygen. 

8. That the different oils, in oxidizing, furnish in general the 
same products, — volatile acid compounds, liquid and solid fat 
acids not altered, and an insoluble solid material, which appears 
to be a definite proximate principle. Oils oxidized in the air no 
longer contain glycerine. 

9. The drying and non-drying oils are not chemically disdnguish- 
able. All contain the same glyceric proximate principles, but in 
different proportions. 

PEROXIDE OP HTDKOGEK. 

Professor Schonbein has discovered a new and very ready 
method of procuring the peroxide of hydrogen. It consists 
simply in agitating, in a large flask, to which air has access, 
Amalgamated zinc, in powder, with distilled water. Oxy^n is 
then ab^rbed by both the zinc and the water, with formation of 
oxide of zinc and peroxide of hydrogen . The peroxide of hydrogen 
obtained by this method, unlike that obtained by the ordinary 
process, is quite free from acid, and so may be kept for a long 
time without decomposition. It does not contain, moreover, a 
trace of either zinc or mercury, but is absolutely pure. This new 
process has therefore great advantages over the old process of 
preparing peroxide of hydrogen, bo3i as being far simpler and 
more expeoitious, and as yielding a much purer product ; but it 
is almost as far as the old process from yieldii^ peroxide of 
hydrogen cheaply enough for use in the arts. 

OZOKE. 

The Paris correspondent of the "London Chemical News** 
writes as follows : — 

** The rumor Which you helped to spread abroad that Schonbein 

has succeeded in isolating ozone and antozone, attracted, it 

seems, the notice of the Scientific Association of France, and that 

learned body invited Schonbein to come to Paris and exhibit his 

18* 
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experiments to the wondering gaze of Parisian savans. Schonp- 
bein^s reply gives ns the exact state of his knowledge or belief oa 
the subject, and is worth communicating to English chemists. 
He says that he has been engaged almost exclusively, and with- 
out interruption, in the study, of oxygen for thirty years, and 
during this time he has discovered a number of facts which allow 
of his drawing the following conclusions: 1. That oxygen may 
exist in three different allotropic states. 2. Two of these states 
are active, and opposed one to the other : he designates one of 
them ozone, and the other antozone. 3. Equal quantities of 
ozone and antozone neutralize each other to form ordinary 
neutral or inactive oxygen. 4. Ordinary neutral oxygen may be 
^lit up or transformed, half into ozone and half into antozone^ 
The experimental demonstration of tlie truth of these conclusions, 
however, he admits, is not so simple, — as, for example, the cohi*> 
position and decomposition of water; and he adds that the exper- 
iments necessary for their logical deduction would occupy more 
time than could be devoted to a single lecture. * Some scientific 
journals,' says Schbnbein, * have been badly informed, when they 
asserted that I had succeeded in isolating ozone and antozone m 
a state of purity. The assertion is without foundation. It is true, 
that, for a long time, I have made a great number of attempts to 
arrive at this desirable end ; but always without complete success. 
Ozone and antozone are always mixed with neutral oxygen, from 
causes closely associated with the generation of the two active 
modifications.' The Professor concludes his letter by offering to 
come to Paris, should it still be desired, and if his health permit, 
and give a short course illustrative of the whole subject. It is to 
be hoped he will be invited, and, while here, perhaps he might be 
induced to go on to London, which I do not think he has visited 
since the year he announced his discovery of ozone." 

Dr. Daubeny, before the British Association, 1866, made a com- 
munication on ozone. He considered, first, the dependenee of the 
amount of ozone present in the atmosphere on the direction of the 
wind, and proved, by tables registering the quantity during a pe- 
riod of ei^ht montiis, that in Devonshire it abounded most during 
those winds which blew from the sea. He then proceeded to show 
that the ozone present in the air was derived partly, at least, from 
plants, the green parts of which generate ozone when they emit 
oxygen. By obsei*vations made on fifty-seven species of plants, 
representing forty-seven natural families, it was concluded that a 
certain amount of coloration was produced upon Schonbein's p£^>er 
by leaves during the continuance of solar light, beyond what coul4 
have been brought about by light alone, but that this coloration 
did not go on progressively at any definite rate, and even in cer» 
tain cases diminished after a longer exposure. Precautions were 
taken to exclude from the air of tiie jar anv ozone that might come 
from without. Then the effects produced upon the paper placed 
in tubes exposed to different light, and in entire dai'kness, were 
noted. It was shown that ozone was generated by the leaves only, 
and not by the flowers of plants ; and, on the whole, it seemed to 
be fairly presumable that plants are the appointed agents, n<^ 
only for restoring the oxygen which animals consume, but al99 
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generating ozone for removing those noxious effluvia which arise 
from the processes of aniiiial hfe and putrefaction. 

Mr. Glaisher then proceeded to relate the results of experiments 
in ozone, made by hun in London at the time of the cholera, 1854, 
which were, that where the test-papers were discolored, there 
death was extremely rare, and vice versa. 

Does ozone exist m the atmosphere P That is the question asked 
by Admiral Berigny, of the French Academy of Sciences, who, 
after having patiently made what he conceived to be ozonometrio 
observations for the last ten years, and assisted M. Le Verrier in 
selecting stations for similar observations all over Paris, and in every 
department of France, has been brought at last to doubt whether 
the observations are good for anything ; so he beseeches the Acad- 
emy to appoint a commission to settle definitively, — 1. Whether 
ozone exists in the atmosphere ? 2. Whether Schonbein's or any- 
body else's papers prove the presence of electi'ized oxygen ? and, 
lastly, whether an easy and reliable method of detecting it could not 
be devised P The Academy appointed a commission composed of 
Chevreul, Dumas, Pelouze, Pouillet, Boussingault, Le Verrier, Val- 
liant, Fr^my, and E. Becquerel, whose report will no doubt scat- 
ter popular notions on atmospheric ozone to the winds. 

To say the truth, the evidence in favor of the presence of ozone 
in the atmosphere is, as M. Fr6my showed to the Academy, of 
the most doubtful character. M. Fr^my said that he knew of only 
one certain test for ozone in the air, and that was the oxidation 
of silver, by passing a current of moist air over the metal ; and 
this test he had applied many times without anv indication of 
ozone. We are very far from being acquainted, he said, with all 
the bodies held in suspension in the air, and, consequently, igno- 
rant of t^e action they may exert on iodide of potassium. May 
not, he asked, this salt become alkaline, or set free iodine under 
d^er influences besides that of ozone P He did not denv the fact 
of its presence, but he asked a positive proof of it. Such a proof 
is required ; for, seeing that ozone is instantly destroyed by or- 
ganic matters, and absorbed by nitrogen, it is difficult to under- 
stand how such a body can continue to exist in the air, which con- 
tains precisely the elements which would at once change the 
ozone. As regarded the test-papers he asked, what use there 
^uld be in a reagent which was affected not only by ozone, but 
by tlie oxygen compounds of nitrogen, by oxygenated water, by 
ftmmonia, by formic acid, by essential oils, by the acid products 
of combustion, by dusts, — in a word, by all sorts of things which 
are held in suspension in the air. — Druggists'* Circular, 1866. 

Our actual knowledge of the volumetric relations of oxygen, 
says M. Soret in a note presented to the French Academy, is lim- 
ited to the following facts : 1. That ordinary oxygen diminishes 
in volume when a pai't is converted into ozone. 2. That when 
ozonized oxygen is treated with iodide of potassium or other oxi- 
dizable matter, the ozone disappears without any alteration in the 
volume of the gas. 8. That under the influence of heat, ozonized 
Oxygen undergoes an expansion equal to the volume that the part 
Absorbable by iodide of potassium would occupy. Regarding a 
Bioleeule of wdinary oxygen as composed of two atoms of OO, 
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the author o(msiders the molecule of ozone as ecmsistuig <^ tlH^ee 
atoms of 00,0 occupying the same space as the two. Treated 
with iodide of potassium, ozone loses one atom of O without any 
change of volume ; submitted to heat, the volume is increased by 
one-half. Thus the theoretical density of ozone should be one 
and a-half times that of ordinary oxygen, or 1.658 ; and the a^ 
thor considers he has Qxperimeatally demonstrated that such is 
the fact. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, in a paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at its late meeting 
observed that the following are the reliable facts known up to thiii 
time respecting ozone : 1. Ozone, in a natural state, is always pres* 
ent in the air in minute proportions, viz., one part in ten thousand* 
2. It is destroyed in lar^e towns, and, with special rapidity, in 
crowded and nlthv localities. 3. Ozone gives to oxygen prop- 
erties which enable it to support life. In t^is respect it acts like 
heat ; its effects are destroyed by great heat. 4. Ozone, diffused 
through air in minute quantities, produces, on inhalation^ distinct 
symptoms of acute catarrh. 5. When animals are subjected to 
ozone in large quantities, the symptoms produced, at a tempera- 
ture of 75^, are those of inflammation of the throat and mucous 
membranes generally, and at last congestive bronchitis, which, ia 
carnivorous animals, are often rapidfy fatal. 6. When animals 
are subjected for a long period to ozone in small proportions, the 
a^nt acts differently, according to the animal. The camivora 
die, after some hours, from disorganization of the blood separa* 
tion ; but the herbivora will live for weeks, and will suffer from 
no acute disease. 7. The question whether the presence of ozone 
in the air can produce actual disease, must be answered cautiously* 
Science has yet no actual demonstrative evidence on the point. 
But the facts approach to demonstration that catarrh is induced 
by this agent. All else is as yet speculative. 8. During periods 
of intense heat of weather, uie ozqne loses its active power. 9. 
On dead or^nic matter undergoing putrefaction, ozone acts rap- 
idly ; it entirely deodorizes by breaking up the ammoniacal pro- 
ducts of decomposition. At the same time it hastens the organic 
destruction. 10. There is an opposite condition of air in which 
the oxygen is rendered negative in its action, as compared with 
the air when it is charged with ozone. Air can thus be rendered 
negative by merely subjecting it, over and over again, to animals for 
respiration. The purification of such air from carbonic acid and 
other tangible impurities does not render it capable of supporting 
healthy life ; but ozone restores the power. In a negative condition 
of air, the purification of the organic matter is m*eatly modified, and 
the offensive products are increased. Woun£ become unhealdiy 
and heal slowly in such negative air. 11. There is no demonstrative 
evidence, as yet, that any diseases are actually caused by this neg- 
ative condition of air; but the inference is fair, that diseases 
which show a putrefactive tendency are influenced injuriously by 
a negative condition of the oxygen of the air. It is also probable tiiat^ 
during this state, decomposing organic poisonous matters become 
more injurious. 12. As ozone is usea up in crowded localities, 
and as it is essential that ozone should be constantly supplied in 
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order to sustain the removal of decomposing substances and their 
products, no mere attention to ventilation and other mechanical 
measures of a sanitary kind can be fully effective, unless the air 
Introduced be made active by ozone. Fever hospitals and other 
large buildings in towns should be artificially fed with ozonized 
air.. 

AKTOZONB. 

The vapors accompanying the slow combustion of phosphorus 
have, by certain chemists, been regarded as phosphorous acid. 
M. Schonbein considers them to be nitrate of ammonia ; while M. 
Meissner, again, sees in them antozone. With a view of clear- 
ing up this point, M. Osann has passed these vapors into solutions 
of ammoniacal nitrate of silver and alkaline solutions of oxide of 
lead. In the first place, a black precipitate was obtained; this 
precipitate contained, on an average, 97.28 of silver to 2.72 of 
oxygen, which composition corresponds to the formula AgaO. 
The author at first thought that the oxygen contained in this pre- 
cipitate was ozone, which, having niore powerful affinities tiiaa 
ordinary oxygen, had displaced the latter in the oxide of silver; 
but the oxiaizing nature of ozone has caused him rather to attrib- 
ute the formation of this body to a deoxidizing action such as 
produces antozone. He afterwards passed the same vapors, first 
into an alkaline solution of pyrogalUc acid, to retain the ozone ; 
then, partly into one of Woofrs lK»ttles containing a little water; 
partly into an ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver. In this 
case the same precipitate was obtained, though idl the ozone must 
have been absorbed by the pyrogallic acid. 

The water in Woolf 's bottle, which had remained in contact 
with the vapors from the phosphorus, was shaken with blued 
tincture of ^aiacum, which immediately lost its color. The 
same thing happened with nitrate of ammonia and oxygenated 
water, but much more slowly with the latter, though it was higlily 
concentrated. Hence the author does not hesitate to say, that, in 
his experiment, the decolomtion was due to nitrate of ammonia ; 
and, consequently, he attributes the vapors produced during the 
slow combustion of phosphorus to the formation of this body. — 
Journal fur Praktische Chemie, 

. Mr. Alfred E. Catton, after stating the reasons which have 
Induced him to adopt the hypothesis of Prof. Odling on the na- 
ture of ozone (** Chemistry Manual" of 1861), mentions the exper- 
iments which establish the existence of antozone. He then 
considers its properties in detail, so far as they have been hitherto 
observed by Schonbein and Meissner, and shows that they all lead 
to the conclusion that antozone is peroxide of hydrogen, in which 
the hydrogen is replaced by oxygen, or representing peroxide of 
hydrogen by the formula 

Hs O O (O = 16), in accordance with the views of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie (•' Phil. Trans.," 1850), 

Antozone is O O O. — -|- — 

Prof. Odling represents ozone by. the formula O O O. 
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The production of ozoae and antozone by the passage of eleo* 
trie sparks, or the silent discharge through dry oxygen, is tiius 
represented by the following equation : — 

F^ree Oxygen. Osone. Antosoae. 

"o o +0^0 + 0^0 ="00 0*+ o o 

8UMMABT OF CHEMICAL NOVELTIES. 

Trangformation of Nitrate of Soda into Nitrate of Potash. — M. 
Condune has patented the following processes : He makes con- 
centrated and equivalent solutions of nitrate of soda and chloride 
or sulphide of barium, and mixes the solutions. Nitrate of baryta* 
which is but sparingly soluble, is precipitated.' It is well washed, 
and then boil^ wim sulphate of lead, whereby nitrate of lead and 
sulphate of baryta are produced. The nitrate of lead is now boiled 
wi& sulphate of potasn, and so nitrate of potash is formed, and 
sulphate of lead reproduced. 

Frodudum of Oxalic Acid. -^ Three French chemists, MM. Laur- 
ent, Castheler, and Basset, have succeeded in obtaining oxalio 
acid from the waste of shoemakers* and saddlers* shops, and o^ 
ers, where leather is used ; also from woollen ra^s, horn, hair, etc* 
For this purpose, these residues are treated wim one part of sul- 

5buric acid and four of water ; and the mass thus obtained is sub- 
eoted to the action of one part of nitric acid and three of water, 
at a temperature of 80^ O. From the digestion of this, oxalic acid 
is easily extracted. 

Process for the Condensation of Ammoniaeal Gas. — Enab has 
found that chloride of calcium absorbs its own weight of ammoni- 
aeal gas, which is again evolved on the application of heat. Th^ 
ehlonde will serve an indefinite time. M. Knab considers that his 
discovery will be found very useful. 1. Because chloride of cal- 
cium saturated witti ammonia is dry powder, easy of tran^ort. 
2. Because chloride of calcium is of very little value. 3. Whilo 
water will only hold in solution 20 per cent, of ammonia, the 
chloride will hold 50 per cent., so that the cost of sending am* 
monia about will be greatly diminished. 

On the Action of Metalloids upon Glass, and on the Presence of 
Alkaline Stdphaies in Glass. — M. Pelouze, finds that, 1* 
All commercial glass contains sulphates. 2. Glass made from 
materials not containing sulphates is not colored by carbon, 
boron, etc. 3. Sulphur and sulphurous minerals impart a yellow 
color to pure glass. 4. The color produced in glass by metolloid^ 
is entirely due to their reducing power. 

Black Color of Tea. — A black color is ofben communicated to tea 
by moist brown sugar ; this is produced by the presence of a mi<- 
nute quantity of iron in the sugar, which combines with the tamiio 
acid of the tea, forming the very black tannate of iron. This iron 
is obtained during the manufactm*e in iron vessels, and is rather 
wholesome than otherwise. 

Analysis of Hailstones. — The results of Professor Reichardt's 
analyses of hailstones are published in No. 6 of the ** Chemisches 
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Cfentralblatt." The specimens examined weighed from 1.86 to 
4'65 grains, the specific gravity, which was ascertained by floating 
them in alcohol of known density, varying between 0.9286 for the 
transparent and 0.9234 for the opaque nailstones. Tested for 
nitrous acid with Schonbein's iodide of starch papers, a negative 
result was obtained, in spite of th^ great sensitiveness of the pa- 
pers. 1,000,000 parts of hail were found to contain 3.247 of am- 
monia and 0.526 parts of nitric acid. This agrees tolerablv well 
with Boussingault's analyses, which gave in 1,000 parts of rain- 
water 2.16 parts of ammonia. 

To Detect Sulphuric Acid in Vinegar, — If into pure vinegar 
starch is introduced, then the adding of a minute portion of iodine 
will change its color to a blue tint ; but, if sulphuric acid is pres- 
ent, no such reaction will take place, for the resultant of starch in 
its presence is glucose, a substance not affected by iodine. 

Rubidium andCcesium, — Schrotter has devised a new process \yf 
which both the above metals, and lithium as well as thallium, may 
be readily extracted from the lepidolite of Moravia and the mica 
of Zinnwald. It consists in transforming and separating tliem in 
tiie form of alums, by their difference of solubility in water. By 
this method, the first trials, on a large scale, yielded, from a ton 
of mica, 62 lbs. of carbonate of lithia, and 13 lbs. of the mixed 
efalorides of rubidium and coesium, together with an appreciable 
quantity of thallium. 

ExceUent cmd Cheap Ink. — Dissolve in about 4 gallons of hot 
water 8 ounces of solid extract of logwood ; to this add J ounce 
of bichromate of potash, dissolved likewise in a little hot water. 
As soon as the liquids are mingled, they assume an intense purple- 
ish-blue color, and the ink thus prepared may be used at once ; it 
acquires a black color on the paper while drying, and does not 
eorrode steel pens, and does not fade. The cost of materials is 
about three cents per gallon. 

New Oreen Fiament, — Vogel describes a new color, "Green 
Cinnabar," which is prepared in the following way: Prussian 
blue is dissolved in oxalic acid ; chromate of potash is added to 
tiie solution, which is then precipitated with acetate of lead. 
The precipitate, well-washed, dried, and levigated, gives a beau- 
tiful green powder. By varying the proportions of the three 
solutions, various shades of green may be procured. Chloride of 
barium or nitrate of bismuth may be used in place of sugar of 
lead. 

Solution of Silk, — A solution of silk may be made by boiling 
ft with a concentrated solution of chloride of zinc over an excess 
of oxide of the same metal, until it no longer discolors the tinct- 
ure of litmus. By dialysis, the silk may be obtained again in a 
colorless inodorous form. 

Test for Cane Sugar. — H. Leplay observes that the sugar of 
grapes blackens bichloride of carbon, while cane sugar does not. 
— £m Mandea, Dec, 14, 1865. 

Artificial Cold. — Mr. Clowes finds that when sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium is dissolved in water, intense cold is produced in a 
short time, the atmospheric moisture being deported like hoar 
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frost on the sides of the vessel. From trials with different pro- 
portions, he found that the mixtaro of equal parts by weight ffave 
the most intense cold. Bv mixing 1368 grains of the salt with its 
weight of water at 17° CT. a cold of — 12° C. was obtained ; the 
temperature of the atmosphere at the time of the experiment was 
the same as that of the water employed. — Quarterly Journal of 
Science, April, 1866. 

Chemical Poisoning. — M. Melsens states, in ** Comptes Rendos," 
that chlorate of potash and iodide of potassium may be admini&* 
tered in considerable quantities in succession to do^, without 
injuring them ; while, if they are given simultaneou3y, the ani- 
mals are poisoned, apparently by the formation of iodate of potash. 
He observes that the two salts do not react in this way under ordi*" 
nary circumstances, but they do so in strong acid solutions, or 
when in fusion, and when mixed and decomposed by the electrie 
pile. 

Orange-Colored Due from Aniline, — Mr. Jacobsen makes red 
aniline in the usual way by the action of nitrate of mercury on 
aniline. The residue is then purified by boiling the resinous de* 
posit, crystallizing the solution. The mother nquor of the cnrs- 
tals contains small quantities of dyes of different colors, ana a 
large proportion of orange dve. The oranffe is isolated by means 
of common salt, which precipitates the other colors and leaves^ 
the orange in solution. The dye is afterward extracted with 
alcohol. The color is a golden orange, which readily dyes silk 
and wool, and Mr. Jacobsen speaks of using it as a sort of varnish 
for optical instruments and on tinfoil. — Cosmos, 

Chrome Avanturine Glass, — Under this name, M. Pelouze de- 
scribes a beautiful variety of ornamental glass, composed as 
follows : sand, 250 parts ; carbonate of soda, 100 parts ; carbonate 
of lime, 50 parts ; bichromate of potassa, 40 parts. This glass 
melts with greater difficulty than that without the bichromate, is 
of a deep green color, and full of small spangles, crystals of 
oxide of chrome, which sparkle with a brilliancy inferior only ta 
the diamond. 

Tests for Carbolic Acid. — Carbolic acid is now largely used as 
a disinfectant, for which it is pre-eminetitly fitted, especially in 
cases of cattle disease. It appears that a spurious article, conx- 

Eosed of oil of tar, utterly valueless as a disinfectant, is now 
ein^ imposed on the public. Mr. W. Crookes directs attention 
to this fraud, as well as to the following means by which it may 
be detected. Commercial carbolic acid is soluble in from 25 to 
70 parts of water, or in twice its bulk of a solution of caustic 
soda, while oil often is nearly insoluble. To apply these tests : 

1. Put a teaspoonful of the carbolic acid in a bottle, pour on it 
half a pint of wai*m water, shake the bottle at intervals for half 
an hour, when the amount of oily residue will show the impurity. 

2. Dissolve 1 part of caustic soda in 10 parts of warm water, and 
shake it up with 5 parts of the carbolic acid ; as before, the resi- 
due will indicate the amount of impurity. These tests are not 
scientifically accurate, but sufficiently so for common use. — 
Mech. Magf^ April, 1866. 
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.Aneimt SttUned Olass, —It has been found that the colors of 
ancient stained glass may be completely restored by leaving it 
immersed for several days in a solution of carbonate of soda, 
which dissolves away the organic matter to which in part the 
dimness produced by age is due, and then immersing it for several 
hours in dilute muriatic acid to remove the mineral substances, 
which also impair the brilliancy of the colors. 

Magnesium. — Magnesium light contains an extraordinary pro* 
portion of ultra-violet or chemical rays, this part of the spectrum 
between the extreme. violet and the extreme red being six times 
as large as usual, and it is particularly efficient for producing 
fluorescent and photographic eflfects. Very remarkable fluor- 
escence mav be obtained by exposing to the light a paste made 
of powdered platino-cyanide of barium and gum arable. 

NcUure of the Diamond, — Goeppert, in his published essay on 
the ** Organic Nature of the Diamond," shows that it cannot be of 
igneous origin ; for it turns black when highly heated. Moreover, 
it contains sometimes, beside other crystals, germs of fungi, and 
vegetable fibres of higher organizations. 

American Sienna. — A valuable repository of this precious pig- 
ment exists in the town of Whately, Conn., which will soon be 
brought into extensive use. 

Passive State of Metals. —The so-called passive state of metals 
has been proved by Dr. Heldt to result from the formation of an 
insoluble film, differing in different cases, but always protecting 
the metal from the attack of the acid or other solvent. 

« KEW AND RABE MINEBALS. 

Laurite; a New Mineral. — Wohler has discovered among the 
fine-grained platinum ore from Borneo, a new mineral, a sulphide 
of ruthenium and osmium, to which he had given the name of 
Laurite. It occurs in small grains of a dark iron black color and 
high lustre. Most of the grains are true crystals, and Sartorius 
has recognized the mineral to have the form of the regular octo- 
hedron, m some instances showing cubic, tetrahexahedr^d, and 
otlier planes. It is brittle, yielding a dark gray powder on pul- 
verization ; hardness above that of quartz ; specific gravity 6.99 ; 
decrepitates when heated ; infusible before the blowpipe. Analy- 
sis gave ruthenium 65.18, osmium 3.03, sulphur 31.79 (approxi- 
mate) . Formula Bus Ss 91.8, Os S4 8.2. This is the first instance 
of the occurrence of a natural sulphide in the group of platinum 
metals. — Ann. Chem. Fharm., 139, 116. 

Pachnolite. — Knop has recently discovered in the decomposed 
and weathered cryolite a new mineral, to which he has given the 
name of Pachnolite, from its resemblance to hoar frost. He gives 
the chemical composition as Fl. 60.79, Al. 13.14, Na. 12.16, Ca. 
17.26, H. 9.60 = 102.94. Dr. G. Hagemann. of the Alkali Works 
at Natrona, Penn., has examined this mineral,* and fully confirms 
M. Knop's results. Cryolite is now largely imported to Natrona 
from Greenland, for the purpose of manufacturing soda-ash, 
alumina salts, and other products. — American JoumcUof Science. 
19 
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Bare WneraU, — CoBsinm, from eatiw ** d^-oolored," otrhig to 
two blue lines which it produces in the spectnim ; rubidium, from. 
fvbidus^ " dark red," owing to the existence in its spectrum of 
two red lines of remarkably low refran^bility ; thallium, discov- 
ered by Mr. William Crookes, which denresits name from ihaUoSt 
•• a budding twig," symbolising the green tint of budding vegeta- 
tion ; indium, discovered by Reich and Richter of Freiburg. All 
of these are due to the introduction into science of a mode of 
investigation known as the spectrum analysis. 

Position of Thallium in Claanficc^ion. — Mr. Crookes persists in 
arranging thallium near lead, while Mr. Lamy is equaU^ decided 
in placing it among metals of the first section. In a review of aU 
the facts and considerations in the '* Journal of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy" (Nov., 1866), I have shown the possibility of resolv- 
ing the question by placing thallium with the alkali metals, but 
also including with it lead and silver. This opinion confirms a 
theory brought forward twenty years since by Mr. Baudiimont, 
who even then ranked lead with barium. Now that we have an 
alum with a base of oxide of silver, isomorphous with the alum 
of thallium, that of potassium, etc., there is less objection to put- 
ting in the same group all these metals, although in other respects 
thev are quite dissimilar. The facts mentioned tend to show that 
thallium should be considered as establishing a point of union be- 
tween the alkali metals on one side, and lead and silver on the. 
other. — J, NicM^t in SiUiman^s Journal^ Jan., 1866. 

Spectrum of IHdymium. — Prof. Bunsen has announced a new 
fact relating^ to the spectrum of the rare metal didymium. He 
has found wat when the spectrum of this metal is examined by 
polarized light, the position of its well-known black Sbsorption 
lines varies with the direction in which the light passes through the 
crystal, — a proof that the position of absorption lines is influencd 
by the physical structure of the bodies through which the light 
passes. 

Indium. — Reich and Riditer have obtained enough of this nevf 
element, to determine its physical properties. It is a white metal, 
soft, ductUe, not easily tarmshed, melts at about the same point 
as lead, and gives a blue color to fiame when combined with 
chlorine or sulphur. Its specific gravity is 7.277, and equivalent 
87.07, that of hydrogen bemg one. 

Eachler has shown that in the zincblende of Schonfeld, near 
Schlaggenwald, the new metal indium is associated with tin and 
other metals in suffidently large quantity to be extracted there- 
from to the extent of several grammes. The blende is calcined ; 
it is dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the solution is treated with 
metallic zinc ; the indium is then precipitated, mixed with other 
metals, wliich are afterward separated. 

AUodase. — We learn from ** Cosmos" that a new mineral has 
been discovered at Oravicza, in the Banat, to which M. Tschermak 
has given the name Alloclase. The mineral is composed of sul- 
phur,, arsenic, bismuth, and cobalt, in the mode expressed bv the 
formula Coe As'' S9, in which it is supposed that one-fourth of 
arsenic may be replaced by an equal quantity of bi«m»tih. It 
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forms rhombohedric crystals of a coi^rish gray color, found in 
ealcite, and accompanied with acicular arsenal pyrites. Breit- 
haupt has confounded alloclase with glaucodote. — Eeader. 

KATIVE LEAD FROM LAKE SUPEBIOB. 

On the American continent — apart from its occurrence in the 
meteoric iron of Tarapaca, in Chili — native lead has hitherto been 
noticed only at one spot, viz., in a galena vein, traversing lime- 
stone (of unstated geological age), near Zomelahuacan, in the 
province of Vera Cruz, in central Mexico. The- specimen from 
the locality now under consideration, was obtained at a spot near 
tiie celebrated Dog Lake of the Eaministiquia. The lead occurs 
in this specimen — the only one discovered — in the form of a 
small. string in white, semi-opaque quartz. The quartz, which 
forms a narrow vein, does not appear to contain the slightest 
speck of galena, or any other substance, except a small quantity 
of specular iron ore ; and the unaltered appearance of the latter is 
such as to preclude the supposition of the lead having been de- 
rived from galena, or other lead compound, by artificial heat. The 
lead,'when cut, presents the ordinary color, softness, ductUity, and 
other physical and chemical properties of the pure metal. 

This discovery is interesting, not only from the extreme rarity 
of native lead, but from the feet that, in the few undoubted Euro- 
pean localities in which the metal has been found, the latter is 
generally accompanied by gold. The quartz in which this speci- 
men occurs, has, curiously enough, the somewhat waxy aspect and 
other characters of the gold-bearing quartz of California and other 
auriferous districts ; and the geological position of the bounding 
rock, immediately above that of the Huronian strata, is in a meas- 
ure identical with the horizon of the gold-bearing rocks from which 
the auriferous deposits of Eastern Canada have been derived. No 

f>ld has hitherto been met with, however, in the sands of the 
aministiquia and other streams of Thunder Bay. — Canadian 
Journal^ Novevabert 1865. 

BORAX m CALIFOEINA. 

Clear Lake is about sixty-five miles northwest of Suisun Bay, 
and about thirty-six miles from the Pacific Ocean. Borax Lake 
occupies a depression on the east side of the narrow arm of Clear 
LjJje, from which it is separated by a low ridge of loose volcanic 
materials, consisting of scoriae, obsidian, and pumice. Borax Lake 
is of variable dimensions, according to the season of the year and 
the comparative dryness of the season. In September, 1863, the 
water occupied an area about 4,000 feet long and 1,800 feet wide 
in the widest place, irre^larly oval, its longer axis turned in the 
direction of east and west, magnetic ; the water was about tliree 
feet deep ; it has been known to extend over twice this area, and 
has also been at times entirely dry. The water from this lake, in 
September, 1863, contained 2,401.56 grains of solid matter to the ' 
gallon, V which about one-quarter was borate of soda, there being 
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281.48 miins of the anhydrons biborate, equal to 535.08 of cnrs- 
tallizea borax to the gallon. The borax, being the least soluble 
substance contained in the water, has, in process of time, crystal- 
lized out to a considerable extent, and now exists in the bottom 
of the lake in the form of distinct crystals of all sizes, from micro- 
scopic dimensions up to two or three inches across. These crys- 
tals form a layer immediately under the water, intermixed with 
blue mud of varying thickness. It is believed by those who have 
examined the l>ottom of this lake that several million pounds of 
borax may be obtained from it by means of movable coffer-dams, 
at a moderate expense. 

According to the San Francisco papers, during the year 186S 
this lake supplied the local demand for borax to the amount of 
thirty to for^ tons, and afforded two hundred tons for shipment t6 
New York. The borax is collected f]X>m the mud attthe bottook 
of the lake, during the dry season, the vield in 1865 averaging 
about two and one-half Urns per day. The crude borax, thus ob- 
tained, is so pure that the mint and assa^ers of the city use it ni 
preference to the refined article brought from abroad. — uimericon 
Jawmai of Science^ March, 1866. 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 



The Spectroscope and its BevdcOions, — Witihin ihd la^t few yean 
» aew form of tsfi^nical analysis has arisen, which ascertains sub- 
itanees by obserration upon the color and properties which they 
wpaxt to flames dnrine oon^tnistion. It has been long known 
tliat ttte combustion oi certain bodies gave certain colors to 
#ames ; strontia, for example, affording the beautiful crimson so 
Affoll known in p3^roteK[^my . But no sm*e method exi^^ed of using 
^e fttcts of combustion for diemical investigations, until the in- 
wmiUon (^ the spectroscope. Spectrum aiudysis enables us to 
detect the minutest trace of the constituents of substances burnt* 
It has already discovered sevend unsuspected new metals ; has 
given us the power of analyzing bodies whose eomposition we 
had not the means of ascertaining, and has proved to us that many 
of the elements of the earth are present in the inaccessible sun, 
and even in those more remote stars whose distance the most 
refined researches of asiqpiomy cannot determine. 

The spectroscope is merely a prism to which light can be 
admitted ttoough a slit one-mirty-second of an inch wide, with 
i^paratus for examining microscopically the spectrum or de- 
composed rav beyond the prism. When this is done, the spec- 
trum is found to be crossed by an infinite number of lines perpen- 
dicular to its length. These lines are called, from the name of 
^e distinguished optician who discovered them, Fraunhofer^s 
lines. 

When the light coming from a white-hot mass of metal is 
examined by the spectroscope, its spectrum is found to be perfectly 
continuous and unbroken by any Fraunhofer lines. What is thiS 
cause of the lines in the solar light, and in what does that 
luminary differ from the incandescent mass ? 

In order to fathom this (juestion, we must investigate for a few 
moments the case of artificial lights, such as ordinary flames, and 
those in which there are purposely introduced various elementary 
or compound bodies. The coniAniction of the spectroscope must 
also be described. 

The spectroscope is sometimes a very complicated instrument, 
but, for ordinary analysis, quite a Simple form may be used. It 
condsts of a prism, supported on a stand. Two telescopes, of low 
magnifying power are attached by suitable supports. One of 
these is furnished with an eye-piece like any common spy-^lass, 
but the eye-piece of the other is removed, and in its place is put 
a vertical slit. Opposite this slit the flame to be examined is 
l^aced. The light c(»ning Hirough the slit &om the flame falls 
19* 221 
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upon the object-glass of the first telescope, and its rajs are ren- 
dered parallel ; it then passes through the prism, is reu*acted and 
decomposed, and enters the second telescope, whence it falls upon 
the eye. Any flame mf^ be pat opposite the slit, and its p^nuar- 
ities examined, or, by the aid of a reflector, the snnlight may be 
cast on part of the slit, so that we can see a solar spectmm along[- 
side of the flame spectmm. Or, we may have the spectra of the 
two flames at once, and compare them. The third telescope 
carries a scale. 

The use of a spectroscope merely inyolyes placing the snbstanoe 
to be examined in a spirit or gas flame, and then looking tiirongh 
the telescope to examine the spectrmn. The nnmber, posltioay 
and color of the transyerse, lines are always the same from Hie 
same substance. A person soon becomes experienced enough to 
state in a moment what bodies are present. 

Understanding, then, that various elementary bodies, wb*eti 
volatilized in a flame and examined by a spectroscope, give s^>eo- 
tra distinguished by bright-colored lines, soda by yellow, stront^ki 
by red, etc., the reader is ready to grasp the next idea in the 
investigation. 

If the li^ht coming from such a source as a mass of white-h<lt 
iron, which is free from all Fraunhofer lines, be passed t^roush a 
flame where soda is volatilizing, before it is analyzed by the pnsm, 
instead of seeing the bright yellow lines characteristic of tiie^odA, 
, we shall find in their place two dark lines. In other wo^rds, ttie 
soda flame has interfered with the co^jftiuity of the spectrum of 
the white-hot body, and produced therein two Fraunhofer lines. 
If a number of substances are burning in the flame at once, wa 
shall get in the spectrum an increased number of lines. A flame 
refuses to permit the passage of rays of the same kind as it emftts. 
White light passing through a soda flame has the yelk>w T$yM 
sifted out of it. 

It is obvious at once, from such consideradons, that we can 
ascertain the constitution of the sun, both as regards his i^ydcal 
character and chemical composition. From the tlftct that the lues 
in his spectrum are dark, we infer that he has an intensely imt 
solid or fluid nucleus, emitting light, and surrounded bv an atmos- 
phere of flame in which there are many volatilized bodies. If he 
were solely an ignited gas or flame, the Unes of his speetmtii 
would be bright instead of dark. 

As regards chemical composition, it is only necessury to ascer- 
tain ^hat elementary substance can produce lines correj^iondiiig 
to those in the solar spectrum. We can then at once be sure tlittfc 
those bodies exist m the luminary. The presence <^ kon, 
sodium, and a variety of otiier materials familiar to us here, has 
thus been proved. 

The reader will at once perceive what an important bearing 
these fEicts have on the construction and unity of the solar system. 
We have shown that on two members of It — the sun and the 
.earth — the same substances are found, and we may, therefbitey 
infer that all the rest are similarly, composed — for no other tn^, 
at first sight, aeem more unlike. The sun, and allhia attending 
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planets, with their satellites, are composed of the self-same 
•elements. 

In this place, it is interesting to refer to a theoiy hj which such 
£ftct8 may be accounted, for, and the reason of the similanty 
shown. The nebular hypothesis assumes that our solar system 
was at one tune a gaseous mass, extending beyond the orbit of the 
farthest i^anet, Neptune. Its composition was necessarily uniform 
throughout, for the tendency of gases to diffuse into one another, or 
intermingle, would have free plaj^ In this nebula the tempera- 
ture was very high, for the elementary bodies were in a vaporous 
state in it, just as they are at present in the sun. But as soon as 
the mass commenced to lose its heat, there were established cur- 
rents and a ^en^ral movement of rotation, and on Uie exterior a 
ehell, or, ramer, equatorial band of condensed materials began to 
form. The cooling and consequent contraction still continuing, 
'the band was left behind, but it sooner or later broke, in one or 
more places, and aggregated into one or more globular masses, 
which continued their rotation as planets. 

The same thing occurring several times in succession, and rings 
of molten matter being left behind bv the contracting gaseous 
'mass, as it lost its heat, eventually all the planets, as we now see 
them, were formed, and the remainder of the nebula is the sun, 
atUl preserving the form partly of ignited gas, and partly, prob- 
ably, of a liqmd or solid. It is, however, even now radiating its 
•heat away and cooling, though slowly. After, perhaps, giving 
*off a few more planets, whose orbits will not exceed in diameter 
his present size, the sun, according^ to the hypothesis, will be no 
Jjonger vkibly hot, and life on the planets will come to an end. 

^Hiis celebrated hypothesis has been very freely discussed, and 
has received much adverse criticiftn. Many strong objections have 
been ur^ed against it, but Uie spectroscope confirms it. The 
reader will not oe able to appreciate the full value of this support, 

.'tmtil the constitution of the nebujss visible in the heavens has 
been ffl^dten of. It will, therefore, be reserved for that place. 

But let us not confine ourselves in these observations to our own 
tolar system. Let us see whether this little instrument, which is 
soacvefy anything more than a small trian^ar piece of ^lass, 
will not enable us to establish a relationship with more distant 

. bodies than the sun and planets, — with other solar systems far 
away in the abysses of space. 

" To the naked eye, thei*e i^pear scattered over the sky at ni^ht 
amukitttde of stars of various colors. Even in our best tele- 

. -scopes they are only glittering points, and no glimpse of their 
•diemical constitution could be presented before the spectroscope 

. was applied to investigate them. We were satisfied that they 
shone by their own light, that they were suns, that they presented 

: many analogies to our solar system, and also many dissimilari- 
ties. 

The stfuii, both single and double, when examined by the spec- 
troscope, are observ^ to contain substances well known to us. 
One of them, Arcturus, closely resembles our sun, as has beeh 
■hownbyJftutheriord. At once we perceive a fellowship between 
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constructs everywhere out of the same materials. Bodies, so dis^ 
tant that the astronomer fails to give us an idea of their reiBote* 
ness, are brought, as it were, into our grasp, and are analysed 
with certainty. We recognize the same elements in itliem thai 
compose the soil we tread, the water we drink, the air we bi?eathe^ 

And what are these materials? Chemists enumerate to ui 
sixty-ei^ht elementary bodies, that is, snbstances not oompoeeii 
of anything else, and that ca^iot be further deccnnposed.- Sodi 
are me ^ses: oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, etc.; the liquid»4 
mercury, oromine, etc. ; the soBds : sulphur, iron, gold, etc. Ona 
IS fifteen times lighter than the air, another twenty-<Mie times aa 
heavy as water. Truly, Nature has variety enough to c hoa aa 
from, for out of six^-eight dements how many combinationa 
mav not be made ? But this very variety creates at once a sua* 
picion that the ultimate elementoiy bodies are noi in fiaet sa 
numerous. 

Among the reasons for doubting the multiplicity of elemental^ 
bodies, it may be stated: 1. That many of them are so nearly 
identical that it requires a good chemist to distuij^uiah <me firooa 
another. 2. That m our own times a number oi dements hava 
been stricken from the list, having been found to be eompoond 
bodies. 3. That by quite trivial means one elementary sabstanoa 
may be made to assume a form having properties totally distinol 
from those it originally possessed. 4. That we can form, froa 
two or more elements, bodies which have the attribcri^es of ele*- 
ments, a case in point being cyanogen. 5. That the infinite varie<i(f 
of organic substances, such as the various tissues of the bodiea 
of ammals and plants, diverse as they are, all are formed piin<^ 
pally from four elementary bodies. A multitude more of sack 
arguments mi^t be advanced ; but the general conclusi<ni whiek 
tiiey indicate can be summed up in a Ime. All the sixtyneiflitf 
elements may be compounds of perhaps only two or three da^ 
ments, — may even be modifications of a single type of naatter. 
But any further consideration <^ this part of tke sut»ect would 
lead us into fua. examination of the nature of matter, and its atomic 
constitution, and with that we have not room to deal. 

But we will penetrate yet a step farther into space. The sbun^ 
it has been stated, are exceedingly remote. Let us examine bodiea 
so distant that the stars are near neighbors compared with thjanu 
Clusters, resolvable nebulse, true nebmsa, shall carry us as far Gcom 
tiie eartk into space as the eye can see. 

To the nakea eye, or in a telescope of low magnifying poweiv 
there are visible in the sky certain patdies of diffused light, diffafr* 
ing in appearance from the glittering stars. Some, when examined 
with a higher power, are seen to be resolved into an aggregation 
of stars ; some, by the use of the hij^hest attainable ma^ii^^ini^ 
power, on the finest nights, are with difficulty resolved, wfeole 
some resist every attem^ It is with the last that we are buosb 
particularly concerned. 

The great reflecting telescope of Lord Bosse is well known. H 
is SIX ^t in apertuise, and fifty'^onr feet in iboal kngth* J3j4l» 
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•id, nebulas that liad, tm to his time, been Tmresolved, were sepa- 
rated into stars ; and from this oircamstanoe the ar^ment was 
advanced that all nebulse would yield to a sufSioient increase of 
power, and be demonstrated to consist of stars, which, while in 
reality separated by inimense distances, yet seem so closely 
padced together that their light is blended into one mass. 

We haTe spoken of solar systems ; there are, according to 
these statements, also stellar systems, where, instead of a sun and 
pkmets, there are groups of suns. Our sun belong to such a 
group of resolyable nebulae, the stars that we see individualized, 
and those of the milky way, being his companions. 
- Seen at a great enough distance, our nebular or stellar system 
would present a flattened or lima-bean-like shi^, somewhat ellip- 
tieid firom one point of view, and like a narrow oand from another. 
Ib this group arrangement the only form in which luminous 
matter is found in the universe? 

Here, again, the power of means apparently trivial, but rightly 
spplied, is shown. Onc^ more the prism of glass solves a ques- 
tion, which hundreds of thousands of dollars expended in tele- 
scopes could not have settled. On appl3ing the spectroscope to 
1^ investigation of the irresolvable nebulsd, Hu^gins finds that 
some of them present the spectra characteristic of an ignited gas, 
that is, of a flame. The Fraunhofer lines in that case are, as we 
have said, bright instead of dark, as in the solar spectrum, and 
tiie evidence is of a veiy tangible and unmistakable kind. 

There are, then, in space, masses of i^ited gaseous matter of 
prodigious extent, shinmg by their ownlight, containing no star, 
and resembling^ the nebuGe, which the nebular hypothesis declares 
to have been the original state of our solar Gnrstem. 

Now we can appreciate the assistance which the spectroscope 
has lent in establishing that noble conception of Herschel and 
Laplace. It has demonstrated the unity of the solar system by 
establidiing the existence throughout it of the same elements ; it 
has shown^e same unity in the materials of the unfverse; and 
lastly, it fortifies us in the belief that the theoretical conception is 
in process of realizaticm before our eyes ; that we may see worlds 
in the act of formation. The spectroscope has also a bearing on 
a great geological hypothesis : the former heated state of our 
trobe. Geologists assert, from the presence in high latitudes of 
fossil remains of tropical plants, that the earth was once in a 
tt^ten condition*; that it cooled ppraduallv, and at one tinie 
reached such a temperature that the mtemal heat sufficed to main- 
tain a warm climate on every part. The polar regions were not 
then dependent on the sun for their supply of heat, but needed 
that luminary only for light. Vegetation was somewhat like that 
of a hot-house in the north in winter, vrith plenty of heat, but 
lacking liffht for part of the year. 

By this hypothesis, a great variety of facts, such as the forma- 
ti<m of some mountain ranges, may be satisfJEbctorily explained. 
For example, when the heated mass of the earth was cooling it 
was also shrinking, but as soon as an inflexible crust had formed 
wet the liquid ball, that ext^or could no longer g^radually 
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dfaninish in drcamference, bat was foroed to pfoeker into ridges, 
just as we see in the case of an awle diying up. The apple 
assumes a wizened appearance ; so did the earth. The wrinkles 
aire mountain chains. 

The spectroscopic oonfinnation of these ideas, though indirect, 
follows necessarily from the support wMch that instrument lends 
to the nebular hypothesis. If the earth was once an ignited gas, 
it is certain that it also presented subsequently a molten form. - 
And its geometrical shape, that of an oblate spheroid, the fiffure 
naturally assumed by a rotating liquid mass^ is an importai^ Ikkk 
in the chain of eyidence. 

Another reflection naturally suggests itself to any <me tiiinking 
about these matters. We know that heat was the force con- 
cerned in keeping the materials of <»ir solar sy&b&m in the gase- 
ous state, for by its aid we can a^ain bring most of them into that 
form. The escape of heat was ue cause oi the solidification of 
the i»resent orust of the earth. Where has all that imnaense 
amount of heat gone to ? ^ 

It escaped altogether as radiant heat, moWn^ in straight lines. 
Is it lost in the abysses of the umverse, or is it somewhere eoh 
lected together to melt wom-on^ worlds into n^uliB again, and 
cause them to run again the course tkej have before purenied? 
Can we discoTcr the scheme by wliich perishing systems are re- 
placed by new ones, and the grand East Indian icfea, of a multi- 
plicity of worlds in an infinity of time, realized ? How, when the 
light of our sun has faded out, shall our solar system be reviyi- 
fied, and re-supplied with the force it has lostP These are ques- 
tions that remain to be solyed. We are satined that matter and 
force are eternal ; but what their laws of distribution and opera- 
tion in space luid time are, the intellect of man has yet to 
discoyer. 

And if there has been a gradual formation of pliuiets within our 
solar system, beginning at its con&ies, one after another losing 
its internal heat and becoming dependent on the sun for warmth, 
does net another thought occur to us ? Has not life followed the 
inward march of heat ? Is it not possible that there was a time 
when plants uid animi^, such as we hare here, were able to 
exist on the exterior planets, fiayored by tiieir genial heat? The 
last traces may not haye disappeared from them. And majr not 
tiie types of low fonns of organized things, that inhabited tMs 
earth m early geolo^oal times, haye passed inVard toward ih» 
sun, where surrounding j^ysical conditions fayored them in a ' 
manner that has ceased here ? Are there on Venus the radiata, 
moUusca, etc., belonging to our planet ages ago P Do types of - 
life exist in the more distant planets, of some grade h^er than 
our own? We see on the earth the migrating animals, that 
cannot stand the yicissitudes of summer and winter, follow thB 
sun southward in winter, and driyen befbre him northward in the 
summer. Is there in tlie solar system a similar obedto&ce to heaft 
and its effects, luid an eyer inward flowing tide of life P— * (kioMf^ 
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SPECTKUH OF THE IfnSBtTLA IK OSIOK. 

At the meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, March 10, 
1865, Mr. Huggins observed that '* the recent examination of the 
jH^at nebula m Orion shows that this large and wonderful object 
he^xmgB to the class of gaseous bodies. The light from this 
nebula resolves itself, under the re&active power of the prism» 
into the same three bright lines. With ^narrow slit they apnear 
ezeeedingly thin and well-defined. Thenntervals between tnem 
are dark, and in the light from no part of this nebula was any 
indicatiim detected of a continuous spectnun, such as is charac- 
teristic of incandescent solid or liquid matter. Different portioiw 
€i this great nebcdous mass were luro^glit suecessiyely upon the 
^t, but the results of minute examination showed that the whole 
nebula emits light, which indicates a constitution identieal 
liirou^out the }x>dj. The light from, one put differs from that 
of another in intensity alone. 

*' The ffur bright stars of the trap^Exam, and other staro distrib- 
uted over the nebula, gave a continuous i^ectrum. Acocnrding 
to Lord Bosse and Prof. Bond, the brighter parts near tlie tra- 
pezhuu eonshit of clust^ing stars. If this be the true appearance 
of the nebula under great telescopic power, then these discrete 
I>oints of light must indicate separate and pr<^ably denser por- 
tions <^ the gas, and that the whole nebula is to be regarded 
rather as a system of gaseous bodies ihsji as an unbroken vapor- 
ous mass. Since the usually received opinion of the enormous 
disUmces of the nebulse has no longer any foundatkm to rest upon, 
in rei^ct of the nebula which give a gaseous spectrum, it is 
much to be desired that proper motion should be sought for in 
such of them as are suitable for this purpose. K the gaseous 
mattw (^ tiiese objects represented the * nebulous fluid,^out of 
which, according to 4he hypothesis <^ Sir William Heischel, stars 
are to be elaborated* we imould expect a spectrum on whi^ the 
groups of bright lines were as numerous as the dark lines due to 
absorption found in tiie spectra of the stars. K the three bright 
lines be supposed to indicate matter in ^ most primary forms, 
still we should expect to find in some of the nebul», or in some 
parts of them, indication by a more complex iqiectrum, of an 
advance in the formation of the separate el^nentaiy bodies whidi 
exist in the sun ibid in the stars. A progressive formation of 
some kind k, however, suggested by the pxesenoe in many of the 
nebulsB of a nucleus, the spectrum of which indicates that it is 
not pure gas, but contains solid or li(}uid matter. It may, t&ere- 
£(m, be, that nebul» which have htde indication of resolva- 
bility, and yet give a o(Hitinuous ^ectrum, such as thO' Great 
Nebula in Andromeda, aro not clusters of suns, but gaseous 
Iiebulfl9, which, by the gradual loss of heat, or the influences of 
other forces, have become crowded with more condensed and 
opa<rae portions. ' 

" So for as my observations ext^id at present, they suggest the 
opinion that the nebulas which give a gaseous spectomi ace flys- 
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terns possessing a strnctare, and a relaticm to the nnirerse, alto- 
gether distinct from the great group of cosmical bodies to whiofa 
our son ahd the fixed stars belong.^ — Astron. 8oc. Notices. 

THE GBEAT KEBX7LA OF OBION. 

It does not always happen that a celestial object, the physical 
characteristics of which are being discussed by scientinc nea, 
leiyis itself so admirahbr to our inquiry as does the great neb^a 
of Orion at the presint moment, while astronomers are — or 
should be— subjecting it to a searching scrutiny. And this Ihr 
more reasons than one, for nebul» we now know are by no means 
the very-easily-to-be-understood bodks we considered them some 

J rears ago ; and Mr. Hind's announcement of their variability has 
ately wen quite eclipsed by Mr. Huggins* disoorery of their real 
nature. 

Thus we must now at once discard the notion — a very pardon- 
able one when we consider how it came to be held — that the 
glorious cluster in Perseus, >or that somewhat more tymcal one in 
[ercules, noLj be taken as an exemplar of all our nebul», ooqM 
we bring sufficient optical power to bear upon them. The as- 
tonishing yariability of some nebulsB, to which we have before 
alluded, was certainly enough to set astronomers to woik with 
their telescopes, if the spectroscope had not been brought to bear 
on the inquiry ; and indeed the magnificent refractor of PulkOwa 
had already revealed to Dr. Winn&e's practiced eye indicatiooB 
in this Terj nebula, which led him to infer that their phyncal con- 
stitution differed widely from that heretofore assigned to them. ■ 

But, in our own country, evidence has not been altogether wai^ 
ing on the point. About tills time last year, we drew attention to 
a commumcation made to the Astrcmomical Society, by Messrs. 
Stone and Carpenter, relative to two of the best drawings extant 
of the^lorious object now more puticularly in question. From 
Prof. Bond's rejomder to this and other telescopic observations 
with -which we are ac^iainted, we can scarcely come to any other 
conclusion than that changes to a greater or less extent are actn- 
nlly going on in tiie position of d&ferent portions of the nebula, 
if not even in its brightness. 

We have referred in a former article to Mr. Hii^gins' &s^ 
pu>er presented to the Royal Sodety on the gaseous nature of 
nebul®, in which, out of eight nebul» examined, six present 
littie indication of resolvabili^. In a subsequent paper, to wbioh 
we now wish to call attention, this question of r^solvability Is 
ftirther discussed. 

The otiier two nebulsB which gave a spectrum indicative of mat- 
ter in the gaseous form are 57 M, the annular nebula in Lyra, and 
27 M, the Dumb-bell nebula. The results of the examination of 
these nelKil«B with telescopes of ^at power, is regarded by some 
to be in favor of their consisting of clustering stars. * It was 
therefore of importance to determine, by the observation of oth«r 
objects, whether any nebulao which have been certainly reserved 
give a spectrum which shows the source of light to be gkifwing 
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^»s; The examinadon of easily resolved clnsten by speotmm 
analysis was a sure means of doing this. 

2 and 15 M, and 4678 and 4670 in Sir John Herschel's cata- 
logue, botii bright clusters, were chosen. Both these clusters 
gave a continuous spectrum. 

The Great Nebula in the Sword-handle of Orion was next ex- 
.amined. The telescopic observations of this nebula seem to 
show that it is suitable for observation, as a crucial test of the 
43orr6etness of the usually received opinion tiiiat the resolution of 
s nebula into bright points is a certain and trustworthy indication 
:ihat the -nebula consists of stars. Would the brighter portions of 
tiie nebula adjacent to the trapezium which have been resolved, 
aocording to Sir John Herschel and others, present the same 
spectrum as the fainter and outlying portions ? In the brighter 
parts, wouM the existence of closely-a^greffated "stars" be re- 
vealed to us by a continuous spectrum, in additioa to that of the 
true gaseous matter? These are suggestive questions, which it 
was ifesirable to answer. 

The light from the brightest parts of the nebula near the tn^>e- 
' ssmm was resolved into the three bright lines, to which we have 
before drawn attention. These three unes, indicative of a gaseous 
cemsdtution, appeared, when the slit of the apparatus waa made 
narrow, very sharply defined, and firee from nebulosity ; the in- 
tervals between the lines were quite dark. 

When either of the four bright stars of the trapezimn was 
Imraght upon the slit, a continuous ^ctrum of cons^erable 
brightness, and nearly linear (the cylindrical lens of the api>ara- 
tus havine been removed), was seen, together with the oright 
lines of me nebula, which were of considerable lengthy ooitc- 
>8ponding to the length of the opening slit. A fifth star f and a 
lAzth mf are seen in the telescope, but ithe spectra of these are too 
ifoint for observation. 

The positions in the i^ctra of a, ^, ^, d trapezii» which corre- 
spond to the positions in the spectrum of the tiiree bright lines of 
the nebula, were carefully examined, but in no one of them were 
^rk Mnes of absorption aetected. 

-^ The part of the continuous spectra of the stars a, 8, y, near the 
position in the spectrum of the brightest of the bright lines of the 
nebula, appeared, on a simultaneous comparison, to be more bril- 
liant than the line of the nebula, but in the case of y the difference 
In brightness was not great. The corresponding part of d was 
perhaps fainter. In consequence of this small difference of bril- 
Mancy, the bright lines of the adjacent nebula appeared to cross 
the continuous spectra of y and d trapezii. 

Other portions of the nebula were then brought successively 
tipon the slit ; but, throughout the whole of those porticms of the 
nebula which are sufficiently bright for this method of observa- 
^n, the spectrum remained unchanged, and consisted of the three 
%rfeht lines only. The whole of this great nebula, as far as it lies 
^thin the power of an eight-inch achromatic, emits light identi- 
cal in character. The light from one part differs from the light of 
Molher in intensity alone. 
20 
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The ohisteiing ** stars ^ of which, sooording to Lord Rosse and 
. Professor W^ C. Bond, the brighter portions of this nebula con- 
sist, cannot be snpposed to be mvisible in the spectrum apparatus 
because of their faintness, an opinion which is probably correct of 
the minute and widely separated •* stars " seen in the Dumb-bell 
Nebula. The evidence afforded by the largest telescopes appeals 
to be, that the brighter parts of me nebula in Oricm consist of a 
** mass of stars; ^ the whole, or the greater part of the light from 
this part of the nebula, must therefore be regarded as the ufiifeed 
radiation of these numerous stellar points. Now it is this light 
which, when analyzed by the prism, reyeals to us its gaseods 
source; and the bright Hues indicative of gaseous oonstitnti^n 
are tree from any trace of a continuous spectrum, such as tiiat 
exhibited by all the brighter stars hitherto examined. 

The conclusion is obvious, that the detection in a nebula of 
minute, closely associated, points of light, which observation has 
hitherto been considered as a certain indication of a^tellar consti- 
tution, can no longer be accepted as a trustworthy ]9roof that the 
object consists of true stars. These luminous points, in some 
nebulao, at least, must be regarded as themselves gaseous bodies, 
denser portions, probably, of the great nebulous mass, since they 
exhibit a constitution which is identical wi^ the fainter «id oirt^ 
lying parts which have not been resolved. These nebuks Mre 
shown by the prism to be enormous gaseous systems ; and the 
conjecture appears probable that their apparent permanence of 

general form is maintained by the continual motions of these 
enser portions, which the telescope reveals as lucid points. 

Mr. Huggins, in his veiy suggestive paper, does not stop here ; 
he points out that the proper motion of this nebula has not yet 
been inquired into, because everybody, looking upon them as^irr^ 
solvable clusters, thought them infinitely remote. Now, howevet, 
that we know that they are not clusters of ** stars," property so 
called, it is possible that they may be much nearer to us than we 
imagine. The sti'ange vaiiability of the fifth and sixth stars in 
the trapezium should not here be passed over in silence, wiiile we 
remark that Bond's latest observations tend to show that the proper 
motion of the nebula cannot be different from that of the stars in 
the trapezium. 

At all events, it is to be hoped that the present favorable poeitioQ 
of Orion will secure for the glorious nebula a searching scrutiny 
with the largest instruments. This can scarcely fail to suf^ly ua 
with new facts. In the meantime, what of the various shapes as- 
sumed by the gaseous nebulae, from the brilliant and most irregu- 
lar one of Orion to the faintest and most perfectly rounded plaoe^ 
tary one ? Must we look upon them as other evidences of celestfed 
dynamics P 

M. Otto Struve, the eminent director of the Palkowa Observa- 
tory, and Father Secchi, have recently been examining the nebula 
with the magnificent nine-inch Merz of the Roman College. The 
fact of changes having taken place is put beyond doubt by their 
observations. — Reader. 
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SPECTETJM OF COMET I., 18W. 

Mr. William Huggins, F.R.S., examined the light both of the 
nucleus and of the coma of the small telescopic comet which was 
visible during a part of January last, and which is catalogued by 
ti^e astronomers as Comet I., 1866, by the aid of the spectrum 
apparatus with which he made his well-known observations oil 
tse spectra of the nebulad. His observations have led him to the 
oeaMduMoas that the nucleus of that comet is self-luminous, and 
that it consists of gaseous matter in a state of incandescence, but 
Ihat the coma is not self-luminous, and th&t the reflected light by 
whidi the coma was rendered visible to us was the light of the 
wm. The spectrum of the nucleus, like the spectra of several of 
the nebul» previously examined by Mr. Uuggins, consisted of 
but one bright line, corresponding in refrangibility with the 
brightest of the lines of nitrogen. The exact similarity between 
tke spectrum of this comet and spectra of the nebulas in question, 
implies the exi^ieuce of some very close relation between comet* 
ary and nebulous matter, while the identity of the single line 
presented by these spectra with one of the nitrogen lines would 
»eem to suggest the hypothesis that nitrogen is not an elementary 
•obstance, out a compound one, and that it is of some one of die 
several constituents, which thus go to make up what we know as 
nitrogen, that this nebulous and cometary matter consists. — if<f- 
ehanicti' Magazine, March, 1866. 

SPECTRUM OF SIRIUS. 

Father Secohi has ju^ announced that the space in the spec- 
trum of Sinus, which is included betweei^ the extreme red and 
the first band, is " divided by small bands, sensibly equi-distant,'* 
which small bands are of such extreme regularity as to give to 
the spectrum a *' channelled" appearance. He counted twenty- 
eight of these small bands, nothing similar to which has yet been 
observed in any other spectrum. 

SPECTRUM OF SHOOTING STARS. 

Mr. A. S. Herschel has recentiy observed the spectrum of a 
shooting star. It appeared near Capella, and was almost as 
brilliant as that star. He followed it for more than a second in 
Its rather slow motion, and ascertained that its spectrum was as 
.continuous a spectrum as that of Capella, and a little more ex- 
tended, and, therefore, that it consisted of a solid or liquid sub- 
(rtanee, and not of a gas or incandescendent vapor, as Mr. Huggins 
has suggested with regard to some nebuls3. 
: . He £^ observed seventeen meteors, coming to the conclusion 
thfM^ ** if the problem of chemically analyzing the substance of 
luminous meteors by means of their li^ht sjpectra is not yet fairly 
solved, it is at all events pretty certain that the metal sodium 
produces the most enduring light of the much admired trains of 
tbe August meteors ; and that at least one other mineral substance 
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(either potassimn, sulphtir, or phosphoras) lends its aid, bat in a 
much less remarkable degree, to produce the same luminoiis 
trains.^ — Beader. 

BESUtTS OF SPECTRUM ANALYSIS APPLIED TO THE 
HEAYENLT BODIES. 

The following are extracts from a lectnre delivered before isbe 
British Association, at Nottingham, Aug. 23, 1866, by William 
Hugffms, F.R.S. : — 

** I bring before yon some additions to onr knowledge in the 
department of astronomy, which have followed from a compara- 
tively recent discovery. The researches of Eirchhoff have plac^ 
hi the hands of the astronomer a method of analysis which is spe^ 
dally suitable for the examination of the heavenly bodies. So un- 
expected and important are the results of the application of spec- 
trum analysis to the objects in the heavens, that this method of 
observation may be said to have created a new and distinct branch 
of astronomical science. 

** Physical astronomy, the imperishable and ever-growing mon- 
mnent to the memory of Newton, may be described as the exten- 
sion of terrestrial dynamics to the heavens. It seeks to explain: 
tiie movements of the celestial bodies on the supposition of the 
universality of an attractive force, similar to that which exists upon 
the earth. 

" The new branch of astronomical science, which spectrum 
analysis may be said to have founded, has for its object to extend 
the laws of terrestrial physics to the other phenomena of the heav- 
enly bodies ; and it rests upon the now established fact, that matter 
of a nature common to that of the earth, and subject to laws simi- 
lar to those which prevail upon the earth, exists throughout the 
stellar universe. 

• " Hie peculiar importance of Earchhoff's discovery to astronomy 
becomes obvious, if we consider the position in which we stand to 
the heavenly bodies. Gravitation and the laws of our bein^ do 
not permit us to leave the earth ; it is therefore by means of fight 
alone that we can obtain any knowledge of the grand array of 
worlds which surround us in cosmical space. The star-lit heavens 
is the only chart of the universe we have, and in it each twink- 
ling point is the sign of an immensely vast, though distant, regioii 
of activity. 

" Hitherto the light from the heavenly bodies, even wherf col- 
lected by the largest telescopes, has conveyed to us but veiy mea^ 
gre information, and in some cases only of their form, their size, 
and their color. The discovery of Eirchhoff enables us to inter* 
pret svmbols and indications hidden within the light it«elf, which 
furnish trustworthy information of the chemical, and also to some 
extent of the physical, condition of the excessively remote bodies 
from which the fight has emanated. 

*• We are indebted to Newton for the knowledge that the beath 
tiful tints of the rainbow are the common and necessary ingredi- 
ents of ordmary light. He found that when white light is made 
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to pass throa^h a prism of glass, it is decomposed into tlie beauti- 
ful colors which are seen in the rainbow. These colors, when in 
this way separated from each other, form the spectrum of the 
light. Let this white plate represent the transverse section of a 
beam of white light travelling towards you. Let now a prism be 
interposed in its path. The beam of white light is not turned 
aside as a whole, but the colored lights composing it are deflected 
differently, each in proportion to the rapidity of its vibrations. 
An obvious consequence will be, that, on emerging from the prism, 
the colored lights which formed the white light i^ separate from 
each other, and in place of the white light which entered the prism 
we shall have its spectrum, that is, the colored lights which com- 
posed it, in a state of separation from each other. Wollaston and 
!Fraunhofer discovered that when the light of the sun is decom* 
posed by a prism, the rainbow colors which form its spectrum are 
not continuous, but are interrupted by a large number of dark lines. 
These lines of darkness are the symools which indicate the chem- 
ical constitution of the sun. It was not until recently, in the year 
1859, that Kirchhoff taught us the true nature of these lines. He 
himself immediately applied his method of interpretation to the 
dark lines of the solar spectrum, and was rewarded by the discov^ 
ery that several c^ the chemical elements which exist upon the 
earth are present in the solar atmosphere. 

**I present the results of the extension of this method of analy- 
sis to the heavenly bodies other than the sun. These researches 
have b^n carried on in my observatory during the last four years. 
In respect to a large part of these investigations, — viz., those of 
the moon, the planets, and fixed stars, — I have had the ^reat 
pleasure of working conjointly with the very distinguished chem- 
ist and philosopher. Dr. William A. Miller. Half a century ago, 
Fraunhofer recognized several of the solar lines in the light of the 
Moon, Venus, and Mars, and also in the spectra of several stars. 
Recently, Dcmati, Janssen, Secchi, Rutherford, and the Astronomer 
Royal, have observed lines in the spectra of some stars. Before I 
describe the results of our observations, I will state, in a few words, 
the principles of spectrum analysis upon which our interpretation 
of the phenomena we have observed has been based, and also the 
method of observing which we have employed. 

** When light which has emanated from different sources is de- 
composed by a prism, the spectra which are obtained may differ 
in several important respects from each other. All the spectra 
which may present themselves can be conveniently arranged in 
three general groups. 

** 1. The special character which distinguishes spectra of the 
first order consists, in that the continuity of the colored band is un- 
broken either by dark or bright lines. We learn from such a spec- 
trum that the light has been emitted by an opaque body, and 
almost certainly by matter in the solid or liquid state. A spectrum 
of this order gives to us no knowledge of the chemical nature of 
the incandescent body from which light comes. 

** 2. Spectra of the second order are very different. These con- 
sist of colored lines of light separated from each other. From 
20* 
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sooh a spectnim we may learn much. It informs ns tiiat the Inmi* 
nous matter from which the light has come is m the state of gas. 
It is only when a luminous body is free from the molecular tram- 
mels of solidity and liquidity, that it can exhibit its own pecnlkur 
power of radiating some colored ra^s alone. Hence substances, 
when in a state of gas, may be distinguished from each other by 
thehr spectra. Each element, and every compound body that can 
become luminotis in the gaseous state without suffering decompo- 
sition, is distinguished by a group of lines peculiar to itself. 

*' 8. The thira order consists of the spectra of incandescent solid 
or liquid bodies, in which the continuity of the colored light is 
broken by dark lines. These daric spaces are not produced by the 
source of the light. They tell us of vapors through which the 
light has passed on its way, and which have robbed the light, by 
absorption, of certain demiite colors or rates of vibration. Such 
spectra are formed by the light of the sun and stars. 

" Kirchhoff has shoMm that, if vapors of terrestrial substances 
come between the eye and an incandescent body, they cause 
groups of dark lines ; and, further, that the ^roup of dark lines 

groduced by each vapor is identical in the number of the lines and 
I their position in the spectrum with the group of bright lines of 
which its li^ht consists when the vapor is luminous. 

" It is evident that Elirchhoff, by this discovery, has furnished aa 
with the means of interpreting the dark lines of the solar speo- 
trum. For this purpose it is necessary to compare the bright lines 
in the spectra of the li^ht of terrestrial substances, when in the state 
of ffas, with the dark lines of the solar spectrum. When a group 
of bright lines coincides with a similar group of dark lines, then 
we know that the terrestrial substance producing the bright lines 
is present in the atmosphere of the sun ; for it is this substance, 
and this substance alone, which, by its own peculiar power of ab- 
sorption, can produce that particular group of dark lines. In this 
way Kirchhoff discovered the presence of several terrestrial ele- 
ments in the solar atmosphere. 

" Methods of ObservoHon. — I now pass to the q^ecial methods 
of observation by which, in our investigations, we have applied 
these principles of spectrum analysis to the light of the heavenly 
bodies. I may here state that several circumstances unite to 
make these observations very difficult and very irksome. In our 
climate, on few only even of tiiose nights in which the stars shine 
brilliantly to the naked eye, is the air sufficiently steady for these 
extremely delicate observations.' Further, the light of the ^^ars 
is feeble. This difficulty has been met, in some measUre, by the 
employment of a large telescope. Tl^ liffht of a star fsAUn^ 
upon Uie surface of an object-glass of eight inches aperture is 

fathered up and concentrated at the focus into a minute and 
lilliant point of light. 

** Ano&er inconvenience arises from the apparent movement of 
the stars, caused by the rotation of the earth, which carries the 
astronomer and his instruments with it. This movement was 
counteracted by a movement given, by clockwork, to the telescope, 
in the o^osite direction. In prac^oe, howeyer, it is not easy to 
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retain tiie image of a star for any length of ^ime exaotiy within 
the jaws of a slit only the l-300th of an inch apart. By patient 
perseyerance these difficulties have been overcome, and satis- 
factory results obtained. We considered that the trustworthi- 
ness of our results must rest chiefly upon direct and simultaneous 
comparison of terrestrial spectra with those of cele^ial objects. 
For this purpose we contrived the apparatus whidi is represented 
in the diagram. 

" By this outer tube the instrument is adapted to the eye-end of 
the telescope, and is carried round with it by the clock motion. 
Within this outer tube a second tube slides, carrying a cylindrical 
denS. This lens is for the purpose of elonfi^ting the round point- 
like image of the star into a short line of Tight, which is made to 
fall exactly within the jaws of a nearly-closed slit. Behind the 
slit, an achromatic lens (and at the distance of its own focal 
length) causes the pencils to emerge parallel. They then pass 
into two prisms of dense flint glass. The spectrum which results 
from the decomposition of the light by the prisms is viewed 
through a small achromatic telescope. This telescope is provided 
with a micrometer screw, by which the lines of the spectra may 
be measured. 

*' The light of the terrestrial substances, which are to be com- 
pared with the stellar spectra, is admitted into the instrument in 
the following manner : — 

'* Over one-half of the slit is fixed a small ^rism, which receives 
the* li^t reflected into it by the movable mirror placed over the 
tube. *The mirror faces a clamp of ebonite, provided with for- 
ceps to contain fragments of the metals employed. These metals 
are rendered luminous in the state of gas by the* intense heat of 
the sparks from a powerful induction coil. The light from the 
spark, reflected into the instrument by means of the mirror and 
the little prism, passes on to the prisms in company with that from 
the star. In the small telescope, the two spectra are viewed in 
juxtaposition, so. that the coincidence and relative positions of 
the bright lines in the spectrum of the spark with dark lines in 
the spectrum of the star, can be accurately determined. 

**^Moon and Plands. — I now pass to the results of our observa- 
tions. 

" I refer, in a few words only, to the moon and i>lanets. These 
objects, unlike the stars and nebul», are not ori^nal sources of 
light. Since they shine by reflecting the sun^s li^t, their spectra 
resemble the solar spectrum; and the only inmcations in their 
spectra which mav become sources of knowledge to us are con- 
fined to any modifications which the solar light may have suffered, 
either in the atmospheres of the planets, or by reflection at their 
surfaces. 

**Moon, — On the moon, the results of our observations have 
been negative. The spectra of the various parts of the moon^s 
surface, when examined under different conditions of illumina- 
tion, showed no indication of an atmosphere about the moon. I 
also watched the spectrum of a star, as the dark ed^e of the moon 
advanced towards the star,- and then occulted it. li^o signs of a 
lunar atmosphere presented themselves. 
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"«ri^H<er.-*-Iii the Bpectmm of Jupitor, lines are seen, which 
indicate the existence of an absorptive atmosphere about this 
planet. In this diagram these lines are presented as they ap- 
peared when viewed simultaneously with the spectrum of the sky, 
which, at the time of observation, reflected the light of the setting 
sun. One strong band corresponds with some terrestrial atmos- 
pheric lines, and probably iAdicates the presence of vapors similar 
to those which are about the earth. Another band has no counter- 
part amongst the lines of absorption of our atmosphere, and teUs 
us of some gas or vapor which does not exist in the earth^s atmos- 
phere. 

" Satwm. — The spectrum of Saturn is feeble, but lines similar, 
to those which distinguish the spectrum of Jupiter were detected. 
These lines are less strongly marked in the ansso of the rings, 
and show that the absorptive power of the atmosphere about the 
rinss is less than that of the atmosphere which surrounds th^ 
balL A distinguished foreigner, present at the meeting, Janssen^ 
has quite recently found that several of the atmospheric lines in 
this part of the spectrum are produced by aqueous vapor. It 
appears to be very probable that aqueous vapor exists in the 
atmospheres of Jupiter and Saturn. 

*^Mar$, — On one occasion some remarkable groups of lines 
were seen in the more refrangible part of the spectrum of Mars. 
These may be connected with the source of the red color whic^ 
distinguishes this planet. 

•• Venui, — Though the spectrum of Venus is brilliant, and the 
lines of Fraunhofer were well seen, no additional lines affording 
evidence of an atmosphere about Venus were detected. The 
absence of lines may be due to the circumstance that the li^ht is 
probably reflected, not from the planetary surface, but from clouds 
at some elevation above it. The li^ht which reaches us in this 
"way, by reflexion from clouds, would not have been exposed to 
the absorbent action of the lower and denser strata of the planet's 
atmosphere. 

*• Tm Fixed Stars. — The fixed stars, thouffh immensely more 
remote, and less conspicuous in bris;htness man the moon and 
planets, yet because thev are original sources of light, furnish us 
with fuller indications of their nature. 

** The stars have indeed been represented as suns, each uphold- 
ing a dependent family of planets. This opinion rested upon a 
possible analogy alone. It was not more than a speculation. 
We possessed no certain knowledge from observation of the true 
nature of those remote points of hght. This long and earnestly^ 
coveted information is at last furnished by spectrum analysis. 
We are now able to read in the light of each star some indicationd 
of its nature. I will take first the spectra of two bright stars 
which we have examined with great care. 

^* The upper one represents the spectrum of Aldebaran, and 
the other that of Betelgeux, the star marked a in the constella- 
tion of Orion. 

** The positions of all these dark lines, about eighty in each star, 
were detenmned by cfureful and repeated measures. Thes^ 
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measured lines form but a small part of thenmnerotis fine lines 
wMch may be seen in the spectra of tliese stars. 

•* Beneath the spectrum of each star are represented the bright 
lines of the metals which have been compared with it. These 
terrestrial spectra appeared in the instrument as you now see 
them upon tie screen, in juxtaposition with the spectrum of the 
star. Bj such an arrangement, it is possible to determine with 
great accuracy whether or not any of these briffht lines actually 
coincide with any of the dark ones. For example : — 

•• This closely double line is characteristic of sodium. You see 
^at it coincides, line for line, with a dark line similarly double 
In the star. The vapor of-sodium is therefore present in the 
atmosphere of the star, and sodium forms one of me elements of 
l^e matter of this brilliant but remote star. 

"These three lines in the green are produced, so far as we 
IxLOW, by the luminous vapor of mapiesium alone. These lines 
^gree in position exactly, line for fine, with three dark stellar 
Imes. The conclusion, therefore, appears well founded, Uiat 
another of the constituents of this star is magnesium. 

"Again, there are two strong lines peculiar to the element 
Jqrdrogen ; one line has its place in the red part of the spectrum, 
i£e ouer at the blue limit of the green. Both of these corre- 
spond to dark lines of absorption in the spectrum of the star. 
Hydrogen, therefore, is present, in the star. 

" In a similar way, other elements, among them bismuth, anti- 
inony, J^llurium, and mercury, have been Siown to exist in the 
jirtar. 

"Kow, in reference to all these elements, the evidence does 
XM)t rest upon the coincidence of one line, which would be worth 
but little, but upon the coincidence of a group of two, three, or 
four lines, occurring in different parts of the spectrum. Other 
corresponding lines are probably also present, but the faintness 
of the starts light limited our comparisons to the stronger lines of 
^ach element. 

:' ** What elements do the numerous other lines in the star repre- 
sent ? ,Some of them are probably due to the vapors of other ter- 
restrial elements, which we have not yet compared with these 
stars. But may not some of these lines be the signs of primary 
forms of matter unknown upon the earth ? Elements new to us 
inajr here show themselves, which form lar^e and important 
^enes of compounds, and therefore give a special character to the 
physical conditions of these remote systems. In a similar 
manner the spectra of terrestrial substances have been compared 
with several other stars. Five or six elements have been de- 
tected in Betelgeux. Ten other elements do not appear to have 
place in the constitution of this star. 

* *^0 Peffosieoniaioa . • • • sodium, magnesiam, and perhaps barium; 

- Sirius contains sodium, magnesium, iron, and liydrogen; 

a LyrcB ( Fe^a) oontains • • sodium, magnesium, iron; 

'Tf PoUuat oontains • • • • sodium, magnesium, iron* 

About sixty other stars have been examined, all of which appear 
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to hava tovM ekmente in eommon with the aiin «id eartii,bq|k 
the selective grouping <^ the elements in each star is probablf 
pacoliar and uniqiie. 

** A few stars, ho wever, stand out from the rest, and appear tot 
be characterized by a peculiarity of great significance. These 
stars are represented by Betelgeuz and fi Pegasi. The general 
grouping of the lines of absorption in these stars is pecubar, bu^ 
Uie remarkable and excepti(Hial feature of their spectra is the ab^ 
sence of the two lines which indicate hydrogen, one line in thi^ 
red, and the other in the green. These Unes correspond to 
Fraunhofer's C and F. The absence of these lines in some stars 
shows that the lines C and F are not due to the aqueous vapor of 
the almosphere. 

" We hardly venture to suggest that the planets which may 
surround these suns probably resemble them in not possessinff 
the important element, hydrogen. To what forms of life ooula 
such planets be adfuyted F Worlds without water ! 

'* It is worthy m consideration, that, with these few excep- 
tions, the terrestrial elements which appear most widely diffuse4 
through the host o£ stars are precisely some of those which are 
essential to life, such as it exists upon the earth, — nsonely, by* 
drogen, sodium, magnesium, and iron. Besides, hydi*ogen, so- 
dium, and magnesium represent the ocean, which is an essentiaJl 
part of a world constituted like the earth. ^ 

" We learn from these observations, thai, in plan of structure, 
the stars, or at least the brightest of them, resemble the sun^ 
Their light, like that of the sun, emanates from intensely whiten 
hot matter, and passes through an atmosphere of absorbent vc^ 
pors. With this unity of general plan of structure, there exists a 
great diversity amon^ Sie incQvidual stars. Star differs from 
star in chemical constitution. May we not believe that the indV 
vidual peculiarities of each star are essentially connected with th^ 
spedal purpose which it subserves, and with the living beings 
which may inhabit the planetary worlds by which it may possibly 
be surrounded? 

'* When we had obtained this new information respecting the 
true nature of the stars our attention was directed to the {^e- 
nomena which specially distinguish some of the stars. 

" Colors of ihe Stars, — When the air is dear, especially in 
southern climes, the twinkling stars do not all resemble di|^^ 
monds; here and tiiere may be seen, in beauteous contrast, 
rich^-colored gems. 

'' The color of the light of the stars which are bright to the 
naked eye is always some tint of red, orange, or yellow. When, 
however, a telescope is employed, in close companionship with 
many of these ruddy and orange stars, other fjEunter staxs beoon^ 
visible, the color of which may be blue, or screen, or purple. 

** Now, it appeared to us to be probable that the ongin of the^ 
differences of color among the stars may be indicated by theur 
spectra. 

** Since we had found that the source of the light of the stars k 
incandesoent solid or liquid matter, it appeared to bo veiy pK^ 
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Able that, at the time of its eidikftloii, the Itg^t of all the ttanr is 
white alike. The colors obseired amount them mturt then be 
caused by some modification suffered by the li^it, after its 
emission. 
^ ** Again, it was obtions that if the dark lines of absorption 
were more numerous, or stronrer, in some parts of the speotmm^ 
then those colors would be subdued in power, relatlrefy to the 
color in which few lines only occur. These latter colors, remain- 
ing: strong, would predominate, and give to the hgjbt^ originally 
white, their own tints. 
> ** These suppositimis have been confirmed by obserrations. 

** We have shown that the colors of the stars are mrodnced by 
the Tapors existing in their atmosphere. The chemical consdtur 
lion of a star's tttmosphere will depend upon ^e elements exist- 
ing in liie star, and upon its temperature. 

** Variable Sktra. — The brightoess of many of the stars is found 
to be variable. From night to night, fVom month to month, or 
ftom season to season, their li^t may be observed to be contin- 
ttidly changing, at one time increasing, at another time diminish* 
thg. The carefhl study of these yariau>le stars, by jiumerous ob- 
seryers, has shown that tiieir continual changes do not take pla(^ 
ill an uncertain or irregular maniwr. The greater part of these 
remarkable oblects wax and wane m accordance with a fixed law 
of periodic variation, which is peculiar to each. 
• ** We have been seeking, for some time, to throw li^ht upon tiiis 
etrange phenomenon, by means of observation of their spectra. 
If, in any case, the periodic variation of brightness is associated 
with physical changes occurring in the star, we might obtain 
eome informadon by means of the prism. Again, if the diminu- 
tion in brightness of a star should be caused by the interposition 
of a dark IxKiy, then, in that case, if the dark body be surrounded 
with an atmosphere, its presence might possibly be revealed to 
us by the appearance of additional lines of absorption in the 
spectrum of the star when at its minimum. One such change in 
tiie spectrum of a variable star we believe we have already 
observed. 

^'Betelgeux is a star of a moderate degree of variability. 
When this star was at its maximum brilliancy in February last, 
%elnis8ed a group of lines, the exact position of which we had 
determined with great accuracy by miorometrio measurements 
4Sc»ne two years before. 

'* Temporary Stars. — With the variable stars, modem opinion 
would associate the remaiteble phenomena of the so-callea new 
^etars which occasionally, but at Ions intervals, have suddenly ap- 
'peared in the sky. But in no case has a permanently bright star 
4een added to the heavens. The splenoor of all uiese objects 
was temporary only, though whether they died out or still exist 
%s extremely faint stars is uncertain. In the case of the two 
modern temporary stars, that seen by Mr. Hind in 1845, and the 
bright star recently observed in CJorona, though they have lost 
4!fafeir ephemeral glpry, they still eonttnae as stars of the tenth and 
cileventh magnitudes. 
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" The old tlieories respeoting these straoge objects nrast be re- 
jected. We cftQDOt believe with Tvcho Srahe that objects so 
ephemera] »e new creations, nor with Riccioli that they are stars 
biilliant on one side only, whkh have been saddenlv tamed 
round by the Deity. The theory that they have suddenly darted 
towards us with a velociQr greater than that of light, from a re- 
gion of remote invisibility, will not now find supporters. 

'* On the 12th <^ Mav last, a star of the secona magnitude sud- 
denly burst forth in the constellation of the Northern Crown. 
Thanks to the kindness of the discoverer of this phenomeocm. 
Mr. Birmingham, of Tuam, I was enabled, conjointly with Dr, 
Miller, to examine the iq>ectrum of this star on the 16th of May, 
when it had not fallen much below the third magnitude. 

*' The spectrum of this star consists of two distinct spectra. 
One of these is formed by four Inight lines. The other spee- 
tram is analogous to the spectra of the sun and stars. 

** These two spectra represent two distinct sources of hghL 
Each spectrum is formed by the decomposition of light, which is 
independent of the light which gives buth to the other spectrum. 

** The continuous spectrum, crowded with groups of dark lines, 
shows that there exists a photosphere of incandescent solid or 
liquid matter; further, that there is an atmosphere of cooler 
vigors, which give rise by absmrption to the ^proups of daik: lines^ 

*' So far, the constitution of this object is analogous to that 
of the sun and stars, but in addition there is the second speo- 
trum, which consists of bright lines. There is therefore a sec<md 
and distinct source of light, and this nmst be, as the character of 
the spectrum shows, luminous gas. Now the position of the two 
principal of the bright lines of this spectrum informs us that one 
of the luminous gases is hydrogen. The great brightness of 
these lines shows that the luminous gas is hotter than the photo- 
sphere. These facts, taken in connection with the suddenness of 
the outburst of light in the star, and its immediate very rapid 
decline in brightness from the second magnitude down to tlie 
eighth magnitude in twelve days, suggested to us the startling 
speculation that the star had become suddenly enrapt in the flames 
of burning hydrogen. In consequence, it may be, of some great 
convulsion, enormous quantities of gas were set free. A lai^ 
part of this gas consisted of hydrogen, which was burning about 
the star in combination with some other element. This laHiing 

fas emitted the li^ht represented by the spectrum of bright lines, 
'he increased brightness of tiie spectrum of the other part of 
the starts light, may show that this fierce gaseous conflagration 
had heated to a more vivid incandescence the solid matter of tb» 
photosphere. As the free hydrogen became exhausted, the flames 
gradually abated, the photosphere became less vivid, and the star 
waned down to its former brightness. 

*' We must not forj^et that light, though a swifb messenger, r&^ 
quires time to pass from the star to us. The great physical con- 
vulsion, which is new to us, is already an event of the past with 
respect to the star itself. For vears the star has existed under the 
new conditions which followed this fiery catastropJbke. 
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** NdmUs. — I pass now to objects of anoUier order. 

•• When tiie eye is aided by a telescope of even moderate power, 
a large number of faintly luminous patches and spots come forth 
from the darkness of the sky, which are in strong contrast with 
tto brilliant but pcnnt-like images of the stars. A few of these 
objects may be easily discerned to consist of very faint stars 
closely aggregated together. Many of these strange objects re- 
main, even in the largest telescopes, unresolved into stars, and 
resemble feebly-shining clouds, or masses of phosphorescent 
haze. During the last one hundred and fifty years, the intensely 
importtmt question has been continually l>efore the mind of 
as^nomers, * What is the true nature of these faint;, comet-like 
masses?^ 

<«The interest connected with an answer to this question has 
much increased since Sir William Herschel suggested that these 
objects are portions of the primordial material out of which the 
CEXisting stars have been fashioned, and, furtiler, that in these ob- 
jects we may study some of the stages through which the suns 
and planets pass in tlieir development from luminous cloud. 

" The telescope has failed to give any certain infoimation of 
the nature of the nebulas. It is true that each successive increase 
of aperture has resolved more of these objects into bright points ; 
but, at the same time, other fainter nebuke have been brought into 
view, and fastastic wisps and diffused patches of light have been 
seen, which the mind almost refuses to believe can be due to the 
united glare of innumerable suns still more remote. 

'' Spectrum analysis, if it could be successfully applied to ob- 
jects so excessively faint, was obviously a method of investigation 
Bpecially suitable mx determining whether any essential physical 
distinction sepai*ates the nebulso from the stars. 

**I selected, for the first attempt, in August, 1864, <me of the 
dass of small but comparatively bri^t nebulas. 

** My surprise was very great, on looking into the smaU tele- 
sec^ of tl^ spectrum apparatus, to perceive that there was no 
appearance of a band of colored light, such as a star would ^ve ; 
but, in place of this, there were thi^ isolated bright lines only. 

''This observation was sufficient to solve the long-agitated 
inquiry, in reference to this object at least, and to show mat it was 
not a group of stars, but a true nebula. 

"A spectrum of this character, so far as our knowledge at 
present extends, can be produced only bv li^ht which has ema- 
nated from matter in the state of gas. The light of this nebula, 
tlieref(»re, was not emitted from incandescent solid or liquid 
matter, as is the light of the sun and stars, but from glowing or 
luminous gas. 

'* It was of importance to learn, if possible, from the position 
of these bright lines, the chemical nature of the gas or gases of 
which this nebula consists. 

** Measures taken by the micrometer of the most brilliant of the 
bright lines showed that this line occurs in the spectrum very 
nearly in the position of the brightest of the lines in the spectrum 
of nitrogen. The experiment was then made of comparing the 
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spectrnm of nitrogen directly with the bright lines of tb» nelmla. 
I found that the brightest of the lines of the nebula coincided with 
the strongest of the group of lines which are peculiar to nitrogen. 
It may be, therefore, that the occurrence of this one line ooly 
indicates a form of matter more elementary than nitrogen, and 
which our analysis has not yet enabled us to detect. 

** In a similar manner, the faintest of the lines was found td 
coincide with the green line of hydrogen. 

'*The middle line of the three lines which form the e^>ectnim 
of the nebula does not coindde with any strong line in the spectra 
of about thirty of the terrestrial elements. It is not far from the 
line of barium, but it does not coincide with it. Besides these 
bright lines, there was also an exceedingly faint continuous spec- 
trum. The spectrum had no apparent breadtii, luid must there^ 
fore have been formed by a minute point of li^ht. The position 
of this faint spectrum, which crossed the bri^t lines about the 
middle of their length, showed that the bright point producing ^ 
was situated about the centre of the nebma. Now this nebula 
possesses a minute but brij^ht nucleus. We learn from tMs ob- 
servation that the matter of the nucleus is almost certainly not in 
a state of gas, as is the material of the surrounding nebula, it 
consists of opaque matter, which may exist in the form of an ioK 
candesceot fog of solid or liquid pai*ticles. 

*' The new and unexpected results arrived at, by the prismailo 
examination of this nebula, showed the importance of examining 
as many as possible of these remarkable bodies. Would all the 
nebul89 give similar spectra F Especially it was oi importance to 
ascertain whether those nebulae, which the telescope had certuniy 
resolved into a close ag^gation of bright points, would give« 
spectrum indicating gaseity. 

•* The observation with the prism of these objects is extremely 
difficult, on account of their great faintness. Besides this, it is 
only when the sky is very clear, and the moon is absent, that tiis 
prismatic arrangement of their light is even possible. During 
the last two years, I have examined the spectra of more than 
sixty nebulas and clusters. These may be (uvided into two great 
groups. One group consists of the nebulas which give a spec- 
trum similar to the one I have already described, or else of one or 
two only of the three bright lines. Of the six obiects exannned, 
about one-third belong to the class of gaseous bodies. The ligkt 
from the remaining forty nebulas and clusters becomes spread oat 
by the prism into a spectrum which is apparently continuous. 

** The most remarkable, and possibly the nearest to our systeia, 
of the nebulas presenting a rmg formation, is ihe well43ioWn 
Annular Nebula in Lyra. The spectrum consists of one bri|^t 
line only. When the slit of tiie mstrument crosses the nebma, 
the line consists of two brighter portions corresponding to the 
sections of the ring. A much fainter line joins them,which shows 
that the faint central portion of the nebula has a similar conslata- 
tion. 

'* A nebula remarkable for its large extent and peculiar form, 
is that known as the I>umb-bell Nebula. The spectrum of this 
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Bebnla consists of <me line onljr. A prismatio examination of tlie 
light from different parts of this object showed that it is throughr 
ont of a similar constitution. 

** The most widely known, perhaps, of all the nebulas is the 
i«markalde cloud-like object in the sword-handle of Orion. 

"This object is also gaseous. Its spectrum consists of three 
bright lines. Lord Rosse informs me that the bluish-green matter 
of the nebula has not been resolved by his telescope. In some 
puts, however, he sees a large number of veiy minute red stars, 
which, though apparently connected with the irresolvable matter 
of the nebula, are yet doubtless distinct from it. These stars 
would be too faint to furnish a visible spectrum. 

*' I now pass to some examples of the other great group of 
aebulsB uid clusters. 

•♦ All the true clusters, which are resolved by the telescope into 
distinct brig:ht points, ^ve a spectrum, which does not consist of 
separate bnght lines, out is f^parently continuous in its light. 
There are many nebulsa which furnish a similar spectrum. 

** 1 take as an example of these nebuls, the great nebula in 
Andromeda, which is visible to the naked e^e, and is not seldom 
aiistaken for a comet. The spectrum of this nebula, though 
apparently continuous, has some suggestive peculiarities. The 
whole of the red and part of the orange are wanting. Besides 
this character, the brighter parts of the spectrum l^tve a very 
tmequal and mottied appearance. 

** It is remarkable tiuit the easily-resolved cluster in Hercules 
has a spectrum precisely similar. The prismatic connection of 
tills cluster with the nebula in Andromeaa is confirmed by tele- 
scopic observation. Lord Rosse has discovered in this cluster 
darK streaks or lines, similar to those whicit are seen in the nebula 
in Andromeda. 

*' In connection with these observations, it was of great interest 
to ascertain whether the broad classification afforded by the prism 
of the nebulas and clusters, would correspond with the indications 
of resolvability furnished by the telescope. Would it be found 
that all the unresolved nebul» are gaseous, and that those which 
give a continuous spectrum are clusters of stars P 

** Half of the nebulas which give a continuous spectrum have 
been resolved, and about one-tiiird more are probably resolvable ; 
idiile of the gaseous nebulas none have been certainly resolved, 
according to Lord Rosse. 

•• Comets. — There are objects in the heavens which occasionally, 
and under some conditions, resemble closely some of the nebulas. 
In some positions in their orbits some of the comets appear as 
round vaporous masses, and, except by their motion, cannot be 
distinguished from nebulas. Does this occasional general resem- 
blance indicate a similarity of nature P If such be the case, if the 
material of the comets is similar to that of the nebulas, then the 
study of the wonderful changes which comets undergo in the 
neighborhood of the sun may furnish useful information for a 
more correct interpretation of the structure and condition of the 
nebulas. In 1864, Donati found that the ^ectrum of a cornet^ 
visible in that year, consisted of bright lines. 
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*' Last Janiwry a nnall telescopic comet was TMble. It was a 
nearly circular, very faint, vaporous mass. Nearly in the centre, 
a smaU and ratiier dim nucleus was seen. When this object was 
viewed in the spectroscope, two spectra were distinguished : — a 
very faint continuous spectrum of the c<»na, showing that it was 
Tidble by reflecting solar light: — about the mkldle of this faint 
spectrum a bright point was seen. This brig^ht point is the spec- 
trum of the nucleus, and shows that its light is different from that 
of the coma. This short bright line indicates that tiie nuclei of 
this comet was self-luminous, and, further, the position of this lin« 
of the spectrum suggests that the material of the comet was 
similar to the matter of which the gpaseons nebul«9 consist. 

**Meamre9 of the Intrinaie Bri^Mness of the Nebuke.^lt ap- 
peared to me that some information of the nature of the nebulsB 
might be obtained from observations of another order. K physi- 
cal changes, of the magnitude necessary for the conversion of the 
gaseous l>odie8 into suns, are now in progress in the nebulse, . 
surely, this process of development woula be accompanied b^ 
marked changes in the intrinsic brightness of their light, and in 
their size. ^ 

" Now, since the spectsroscope shows these bodies to be continu- 
ous masses of gas, it is possible to obtain an approximate measure 
of tiieir real brightness. It is known that as lon^ as a distant 
object remains of sensible size, its brightness remams unaltered. 
By a new photometric method, I found the intrinsic intensity ot^ 
the light of three of the gaseous nebulas, in terms of a sperm 
candle burning at the rate of 158 grains per hour : — 

Nebula No. 4,628« i 1508^ ^^ ^' ^^ intensity of the candle. 

JbrnnlarNebiiUI^jTa) d " " " 

^ ^6032 

Dnmb-beU Nebnlft J— L-th " '* " 

C 19604 

'* These numbers represent, not the apparent brightness onIy» 
but the true brightness of these luminous masses, except so far as 
it may have b^n diminished by a possible power of extincfcieft 
existing in cosmical space, and by the absorption of our atmos- 
phere. It is obvious that similar observations, made at consider- 
able intervals of twne, may show whether the li^htof these objects 
is undergoing increase or diminution, or is subject to a periodic 
variation. 

'* If the Dumb-beU Nebula, the feeble li^ht of which is not more 
than the one-twehty-thousandth part of mat of a candle, be, in 
accordance with popular theory, a sun-germ, then it is scarcely 
possible to put into an intelligible form the enormous number of 
times by which its light must increase, before this faint nebula, 
feebler now in its gnmmering than a rushlight, can rival the 
dazzling splendor of our sun. 

" Me^mwea of the NebuUe. — Some of the nebulffi are sufficiently 
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d^ned in outline to admit of accurate measurement. By means 
of a series of micrometric observations, it will be possible to ascer- 
tain, whether any considerable alteration in size takes place in 
nebuke. 

** Meteors, — Mr. Alexander Herschel has recently succeeded in 
subjecting another order of the heavenly bodies to prismatic anal- 
y^. He has obtained the spectrum of a bright meteor, and also 
the spectra of some of the trains which meteors leave behind 
them. A remarkable result of his observations appears to be that 
sodium in the state of luminous vapor is present m the trains of 
most meteors. 

" Conclusion, — ^In concludon, the new knowledge, that has been 
gained from these observations with the prism, may be summed up 
as follows : — 

** 1. All the brighter stars, at least, have a structure analogous 
to that of the sun. 

'* 2. The stars contain material elements common to the sun and 
earth. 

"3. The colors of the stars have their ori^ in the chemical 
constitution of the atmospheres which surround them. 

** 4, The changes in brightness of some of the variable stars 
are attended with changes in the lines of absorption of their 
spectra. 

*' 5. The phenomena of the star in Corona appear to show that, 
in this object at least, great physical changes are in operation. 

** 6. There exist in the heavens true nebulao. These objects 
consist of luminous gas. 

^* 7. The material of comets is very similar to the matter of the 
gaseous nebulse, and may be identical with it. 

** 8. The bright points of the star-clusters may not be in all 
cases stars of the same order as the separate bright stars. 

*' It may be asked. What cosmical l£eory of the origin and rela- 
tions of the heavenly bodies do these new facts suggest? It 
would be easy to speculate, but it appears to me that it would not be 
philosophical to dogmatize, at present, on a subject of which we 
know so very little. Our views of the universe are undergoing 
important changes. Let us wait for more facts, with minds unfet- 
tered by any dogmatic theory, and therefore free to receive the 
obvious teaching, whatever it may be, of new observations.** 

21* 
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OV THB SELATIOKS OF GEOLOGY AND PALiBOlSrrOLOGT. 

The following are extracts fW)m the " Reader** of Jane, 1865, 
on the occasion of the publication of Mr. T. H. Hiudey^9 cata^ 
logue of the Jermyn-Street collection : — 

Pal»ontology, as a science, should enable as to determine the 
position of unfamiliar forms, and the age of the sta^ta in which 
tiiey occur, in the sure hc^ that observation will veriff the pre- 
diction. Mr. Huxley says that a science of geology could nofc 
exist, tiiat we should only have a number of local chronolo^es, 
did not palaeontology combine the separate results, and deduce 
from them general laws. When the fossils are identical at two 
distant places, it should follow that palseontologists are agreed as 
to the age they indicate. But, twenty-seven years ago, Mr. R. G-. 
Austen threw doubt on the comfortable doctrine tiiat two sets of 
identical fossils are necessarily contemporaneous and this seem^^ 
ing paradox has never since been quite lost sight of. It waft 
further developed three years i^o by the author of this essay, wbiJ 
went so far as to hint the possible coincidence in time of two or 
more of the great formations. These views geologists pronounced' 
to be errors. It would have been salver to have called them only 
extreme. This condemnation starts from the assumption that the 
so-called formations represent epochs in time rather than geo- 
graphical areas. This idea is perhaps a natural result of the 
nearly complete sequence, found to exist in tiie small portk>n of 
the globe as yet carefully examined. But to am)ly it to other 
parts of the earth^s surface is virtually to abandon tlie law of 
uniformitTf of physical processes, and to revive, in a modified form, 
the doctnne of cataclysms. For, if identity of species proves tiiat 

Se beds containing them are, however far apart, necessarily of 
e same age, that therefore the same conditions prevailed over 
areas whose* size finds no modem analogy (which are, in i&ctj now 
marked by great diversities), it follows that conditions so general 
could only have been terminated by some cause equally general, 
though not necessanly violent, in its operation, before a new state 
of things, marked by distinct organic forms, commenced. Etence 
unconformities, which have been demonstrated to represent longer 
periods than the formations which they separate, would cease to 
be of local import. It would ^be impossible to avoid reg^arding 
those separating contemporaneous strata as simultaneous, or to 
esci»>e the consequent dilemma. For, the axiom that changes are 
gradual is admitted on both sides, and implies that the altera^oii 
of conditiona, and accompanying modification of s t r u cture among 
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living beings, began i>rior to those geological cnanges which gave 
rise to the unconformity, and prove the gap ; implies, farther, that 
all this went on in some area not necessarily ac^acent, but so 
situated as to ensure the continuity by descent of the organic 
forms. To admit this, seems to concede the chief point at issue : 
and the concession seems involved in the uncontradicted belief 
held by geologists, that further research will disclose more and 
more strata requiring to be ** intercalated '' between those of exist* 
ing classifications. Geologically this phrase is unfortunate, though 
zoologically correct. The organic remains in such^ intercalated 
beds will, of course, fall naturally into their places in the animal 
series ; but the insertion of the strata themselves in our tabular 
lists can only be done, save for limited areas, by assigning undue 
weight to artificial arrangements. It may not perhaps be neces- 
sary to go so far as to consider the Devonian or Permian forma- 
tions as the arctic conditions coincident with a tropical Carbonifeiv 
ous aspect of life ; but the overlap, so to speak, of physical con- 
ditions, which it seems impossible to evade, admits of no precise 
Umitation ; it must eitiier be denied, or accepted along with all 
it invcdves. 

But if the simple case, when the fossils are identical, presents so 
many difficulties, palseontology must, a fortiori^ be still less relia- 
ble as a lawgiver, where distant formations yield dissimilar fossils. 
For zoolo^ laiows no law by wliidi structural modifications can 
be so classified, that their relative ages may be determined by in- 
gpection ; nay, those best qualified to spei^ with authority shrink 
even from asserting a progression of types from higher to lower, 
in time. The very thecnry, which sees in these modifications in- 
creasing adaptation to external conditions, deprives paleontology 
of all power of prediction apart from physic^ observation. The 
important caution given by Mr. Huxley (p. 40^ against the asmimp- 
tion of identity of habits from similarity oi form, points in the 
same direction. Lyell ('* Elements,'^ diap. ix.) points out the diffi- 
culties arising from dinerences <^ contemporaneous deposits, as, 
for instance, m the Levant and Red Sea, but sees no means of 
fixing their relative age, save where tiiey are not far apart, and 
belong to the same province of terrestrial distribution ; in which 
case, members of the common fauna and flora, accidentally pre- 
served, might fix the relative age. A striking instance of the un- 
certainty in dealing with organization is offered by the Miocene 
formation. Its flora, as seen in Switzerland, finds its nearest liv- 
ing representative in the vegetation of the Southern States, and 
the resemblance is verv strong. It must, therefore, have lived 
down to, co-existed witn, and survived as a flora, the glacial era. 
Yet the most accomplished botanists vary so widely in their opin* 
ifms, that the plants are by some traced eastward, by others west- 
ward from America ; by otiiers have been supposed to radiate 
from a centre Wng between Switzerland and Western Asia. This 
unanimous difference, be it noted, is found after decisions have 
been limited to those species only, whose preservation leaves no 
vncertainty in their identification. 

The oondiisioii is, that these and umilar diffioiltiei will best 
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be deared up after the constraotion of many local chronologies, 
determined neither by geology alone nor by fossils alone, but 
with tiiieir mutual aid and correction. The generalized results 
of these may, probably will, lead to the discoyenr of laws which 
will render pos^le ^eater precision in the correlation of strata; 
but it seems more lilcely to anticipate tiiis result from increased 
knowledge of the facts of distribution, tlian from any rule govern- 
ing the order of structural change. 

Mr. Huxley avoids the acceptance of any theoiy of progression 
founded on fossil evidence ; and his reasons for so doing well illus- 
trate tiiie acute criticism given by Lyell (" Antiquity of Man," p. 
406). Since this essay was written, 8ii W. Logan's discovery,- m 
the lower Laurentian series of Canada, of the Eozoon Canadense, 
and the subsequent discovery of a similar organism in Connemara, 
necessitate some modification of the statement that the Protozoa 
and Coelenterata are unrepresented in the lowest British rocks. 
That fossil seems to be structurally allied to both sub-kingdoms. 
The negative evidence it gives does not seem to affect the progres- 
sion argument. We are justified in assuming it to represent a 
unall part only of the life, to which the enormous mass of lime- 
i^ne containmg it is due. The other members of the series, of 
which we have no evidence for assuming this to be the first, exist, 
if at all, in some unexplored region, but more probably are lost to 
OS by metamorphosis and resorption into the interior of the earth. 

IiENGTH OF GEOLOGICAL PEEIODS. 

All the facts of geology tend to indicate an antiquity of which 
we are beginning to form but a dim idea. Take, for instance, one 
single formation, — our well-known chalk. This consists entirely 
of sliells, and fragments of shells, deposited at the bottom of an 
ancient sea far away from any continent. Such a process as this 
must be very slow ; probably we should be much above the mark 
if we were to assume a rate of deposition of ten inches in a cen- 
tury. Now, the chalk is more than 1,000 feet in thickness, and 
would have required, therefore, more than 120,000 years for its 
formation. The fosailiferous beds of Great Britain, as a wbole, 
are more than 7,000 feet in thickness, and many, which with us 
measm*e only a few inches, on the Continent expand into strata 
of immense depth ; while others of great importance elsewhere 
are wholly wanting with us, for it is evident that during all the 
different periods in which Great Britain has been dry land, strata 
have been forming (as is, for example, the case now) elsewhere 
and not with us. Moreover, we must remember that many of the 
strata now existing have been formed at the expense of older 
ones ; thus, all the flint gravels in tiie south-east of England have 
been produced by the destruction of chalk. This again is a very 
slow process. It has been estimated that a cliff 500 feet high 
will be worn away at the rate of an inch in a century. This may 
seem a low rate ; but we must bear in mind that along any line of 
coast there are comparatively few points which are su£rarin^ at 
one time, and, that even on these, when a fall of cliff has t&en 
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place, the fi*agments serve as a protection to the coast trnlal they 
have been graduaUy removed by the waves. The Wealden Val- 
ley is twenty-two miles in breadth, and on these data it has been 
calculated that the denudation of the Weald must have required 
more than 160,000,000 of years. -—Lubbock's Fre-Historie Times. 

8UCCESSI0K OF DBFOSITS. 

A paper was read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
by Mr. H. G. Seeley, F.G.S., on the laws which have determined 
the distribution of Life and of Rocks. The author observed that 
in all denudation, whether marine or subaerial and fluviatile, the 
crystaUine rocks "which underwent this process, were a^ain de- 
posited in the following order: (1) Sand, (2) Clay, (3) Lime- 
stone ; the second ovenappin^ ana appearing at the junction to 
be superposed on the first, and the third on £e second. Hence 
these desposits, which at first sight appeared to be successive, 
might in reality be contemporaneous. Again, deposits were com- 
monly assumed to be contemporaneous when they contained the 
same fossils ; but upheaval and depres^on would cause the fauna 
of any locality to move, so that remains of the same species 
might be deposited necessarily in different deposits. He also 
considered species to be re-transmutable, and to be afliected by 
the physical conditions under which the animal was living. There« 
fore, he maintained that strata could not be identified by these 
means, but by discovering the physical conditions under which 
they were deposited, and by other methods. 

EPOCHS OF DEPOSIT OF GOLD. 

Mr. David Forbes, in the ** Geological Magazine,'' has a paper 
on the geological periods at .which gold has made its appearance 
in the crust of our globe. He desi^ates the two epochs of auri- 
ferous impregnation as, 1. The older or auriferous granite out- 
burst. 2. The younger or auriferous diorite outburst. The fii^ 
occurred some time between the Silurian and Carboniferous 
periods. The gold formations belonging to this period present 
themselves in Australia, Bohemia, Bonvia, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, 
Chili, Cornwall, Ecuador, Hungary, Mexico, New Grenada, "Nor- 
way, Peru, Sweden, Ural, Wicklow; and also such deposits of 
gold as are found intruded as quartz nodules and veins, as if 
interstratified in the Cambrian and Silurian systems, which he 
believes to have been rendered auriferous solelv from their prox- 
imity to invisible or now superficial granites. The newer outourst 
cut through strata containing fossils of decided Post-oolitic forms, 
and possibly may be as late as early Cretaceous. If Mr. Forbes 
is correct with respect to this comparatively recent creation, so to 
speak, of gold, we may hope that, whatever is the case with coal, 
the supply of gold may possibly be inexhaustible ; as there seems 
no reason why fresh ** outbursts^* of the igneous diorite should 
not recur at any period* 
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THE SEA THE GBBAT AGENT IN DENUDATION. 

Mr. D. Mackintoi^, in a paper on " The Sea against Rain and 
Frost," attempts to show the relative power of me two sets of 
agencies in modifying the surface of the globe. One set of 
observers, at the head of which stands Professor Ramsay, con- 
siders that the present form of the ground is due to sub-aerial 
influences ; the other, led by Sir Roderick Murchison, considers 
that the sea has been the principal denuding or excavating agent. 
He adduces many facts to prove, 1. That the sea is not simply a 
levelling agent. 2. That rain and frost are incapable of product 
ingcliflS. 8. That the debris under cliffs is due to the action of 
the sea. 4. That rain is incapable of abrading hard rocks. 
5. That the presence and permanence of glacial markings show 
the limited power of atmospheric denudation. He then, in con- 
clusion, remarks that rain and frost can only justly be regarded 
as supplementing the denudation effected by the sea ; that their 
capacity to lower the earth^s surface is comparatively small, unless 
immediately assisted by streams of sufficient transporting power; 
that the sea, by its laterally excavating agency, and ** by uniting 
in itself at the same time and on the same spot a power of detach- 
ing and removing, can alone prove equivalent to the production 
of such a series of escarpments, cliflfe, rocky x^iUars, terraces, 
headlands, etc., as those comprising the more abrupt inequalitiefl 
of the earth^s surface. 

THE ATMOSPHERE AS A DENUDING AGENT. 

Mr. J. B. Jukes and Mr. Scrope Are still at issue on this point, 
the former contending that aqueous atmospheric agencies havB 
most to do with the outline form of the earth, while the latter relies 
on volcanic influence as the most powerful and most general 
agency. In a letter, recently published, Mr. Jukes lays down two 
conclusions which, he says, are in our islands specially applicable 
to palaeozoic districts, but which, mutatis mutandis, apply to rocks 
of'all ages. They are as follows : 1. The sea has removed vast 
masses of rock, and left undulating surfaces, the highest points of 
which ultimately become the summits of mounlams. 2. When 
these undulating surfaces are raised high into the air, they are 
attacked by atmospheric agencies, and hills, valleys, and plains, 
are gradually carved out of the rock mass below, their partioulai' 
features depending on original varieties in the nature of that mass, 
and variations in the action of the atmospheric agencies. The 
latter depend largely on the variations of temperature, by which 
water is made to assume the different forms of vapor, water, snow, 
and ice. It must be recollected that the forms of our palsaozoie 
grounds are of very ancient date, anterior to the period of the neW 
red sandstone, and that the great denudation of the older palssozoie 
rocks took place even before the deposition of the old red sand«« 
stone. The time, then, during which the atmospheric agencies 
have been modelling the minor features, is inconceivably great 
The recent temporary depression beneath the waters of the ^aeial 
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sea did little or nothing in the way of denudation, the principal 
effect then being the transport of blocks, or the washing about of 
materieds alreacfy loose on the surface. — Oeciog. Mag, for May, in 
FoputoT Science Meview, July, 1866. 

DATE OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

Mr. Joseph Prestwich, in June, 1865, in a paper before the Geo- 
logical Society, expressed the opinion that the English Channel 
was not the result of the last geological change, but that it existed 
at the time of the formation of the Tow-level gravels of the Somme 
and the Thames valleys, and probably at that of the high-level 
gravels. During a recent visit to the raised beach of Sangattee, 
he found fragments of chert ii^ t^ie^sl^ngle and sands, which he 
believed were derived from the lower cretaceous strata. Associ- 
ated with them are fragments, from the ooMtie series of the Boulon- 
nais, and two pebbles of red granite, probably from Cotentin. From 
these facts he inferred the existence of a channel open to the west, 
extending between France and England, anterior to the low and 

Eerhaps to the high level gravel period. Above the raised beach 
I a mass of chalk and flint rubble, with beds of loam, twenty to 
eighty feet thick, and containing land shells. He regarded this 
accumulation as analogous to the loess, which it resembles in its 
general character; and the shells found in it belong to species 
common in that deposit. 

LOUISIANA BOCK-SALT. 

The " New Orleans Times " of a recent date has the following 
Interesting account of the wonderful deposits of salt on Petite Anse 
Island : — 

** Perhaps the purest and most important natural deposit of salt in 
the world is that found on our coast, at Petite Anse Island. This 
deposit was referred to in French's * Historical Recollections of 
IxAiisiana.' He quotes from the papers left by an English voyager 
who visited the Mississippi, or as it was then spelt, Mechacebe, in 
1698-99. 

'* Strange as it may appear, all knowledge of this salt mine was 
lost amoDg our people till after the commencement of the recent 
war. At Siat time, the residents of the interior, who were unable 
io procure a supply of salt otherwise, resorted thither for the pur- 
pose of boiling down the briny waters which gurgled from the 
base of the island elevation. This, after some investigation and ex- 
periments in well-boring, resulted in the discovery ^ the fact that 
a great portion of the island, with the exception of an upper layer 
of earth, was a complete crystal mass of salt. For two years, 
nearly the whole of the trans-Mississippi was supplied from this 
mine, no less than 21,000,000 pounds being taken from it in the 
course of three months. 

•♦ Borings have extended over a great number of acres, and the 
salt rock is found everywhere, from fifteen to twenty-two feet be- 
low the surfiEu^e. At the point where the principal excavation wa*/ 
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BiAde, the i^to haye been sai^ throagb the sah to the defMih of c 
forty feet, without an^ indication of reaching Ihe bottom. It is 
snppoeed that the mine covers at least one hundred ac^res, and 
there is at present no means of ascertaining the depth of the d^ 
posits. In one week ten inexperienced hands recently got out 
200,000 pounds of salt, — nearly four tons per day to each hand> 
What will be the product when all Ihe contemplated mechanical 
agencies are put into effective operation? 

** An analysis, made by the late Dr. J. L. Riddell of New Orleans 
gives the following result. In one hundred parts by weight : 

''Chloride of sodinm (common nJt) 98.88 

Balphste of lime (gjrpeum) ••••••••.... 0.76 

Chloride of magnesiiim ••••• •• 0.23 

Chloride of OAloium 0.13 

Toftia 100^ 

" Nothing else present in quantify to be appreciated. This salt 
is white, or colorless, and visibly consists of ag^egations of 
irregular cubical crystals of common salt, averaging a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. It attracts no moisture from the atmos- 
phere." 

SALT IN IDAHO AND NEVADA. 

A correspondent of the •* San Francisco Bulletin,'' writing from 
Soda Springs, Idaho, says : 7- 

** This community are at present deeply interested in the work- 
ings of the Oneida Salt Company. The grounds of this com|)any 
are situated upon the Lander Cut-off Emigrant Road, about two 
hundred and mty miles north from Salt Lake City, and about sixty 
miles north from this place. Upon their land is situated a num- 
ber of large springs, with a flow of about one hundred and fifty 
inches of water, which, after a thorough test, have been found to 
yield one-third pure, fine table salt, when boiled. The company 
have erected works to produce 100,000 pounds per month. The 
expense which will necessarily accrue in the manufacture of tJiis 
amount will not exceed one-quarter cent per pound, and for it 
there is a natural market in the mines of our sister territory, Mon- 
tana, with a net profit of not less than ten cents per pound. These 
springs have been known for years, — emigrants passing over that 
road having spoken of them in the highest terms, — and a mere lack 
of energy has permitted them to be unappropriated. The con- 
sumption of salt in mining countries is very great, and the produc- 
tions of the springs will supply the demand.^ 

THE BA8IN OF THE DEAD SEA; 

M. Lartet has recently communicated to the French Academy 
of Sciences the results of a careful study he has made of th!e 
entire basm of the Dead Sea, in which work he has had the 
advantage of the direction of the Duke of Luynes. 

The saltness of many Asiatic lakes, and of the Dead Sea, amon^ 
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'Aem, M. Lartet considera to be caused by the proximity of large 
cjiiantities of rock-salt, or of earths containing^ rich saliferous 
aeposits. Especially is this the case around the Dead Sea, where, 
from time immemorial, there has been known to exist the Moun- 
tain of Salt, in the Arabic of which it is believed that the name 
of Sodom may be recognized. 

M. Lartet has carefully examined the formation of the basin of 
the Dead Sea, and finds that it was formed at the end of the 
eocene epoch, as is shown by the character of the superficial 
marine deposits in nei^boring countries. But before this period, 
dislocations were produced in the submarine strata; a fracture 
opened in a north and south direction, which, by consecutive 
convulsions, prolonged itself northwards, determining, upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean, the formation of the mountainous 
ridges of Palestine, and also producing a narrow and lengthened 
depression which separates the high table-lands of Arabia. From 
this depression has sprung the commencement of the hydrograph- 
ical system of this region. Thus, the Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaldtes, 
was formed, from its origin, without any conununication with the 
ocean. 

The level of this lake, as shown by the great extent of horizon- 
tal layers of marl which have evidently been deposited at a 
former time, ought at a certain epoch to have been one hundred 
metres above its present altitude. The consequent extension of 
the waters of the lake is clearly shown by the sediments, which 
cover vast surfaces to the north and south of its actual limits. A 
great change must, therefore, have since occurred in the hydro- 
^aphical arrangement of the country. Owing to the absence of 
fossils in the sediments above mentioned, it is impossible to assign 
the exact age of the elevation of the waters of the lake. Never- 
theless, by reckoning the probable duration of the phenomena 
which have preceded and followed this important phase in the 
history of the Dead Sea, the time of its occurrence can be fixed at 
about the end of the tertiary or the beginning of the quaternary 
period. 

In the diminution of the extent of the lake, M. Lartet imagines 
he can discover ah evidence of the disappearance of former glac- 
iers. This he thinks well accords with those traces of ancient 
f lacier moraines^upon which Dr. Hooker believes the cedars of 
ebanon now grow. 

During a later period, phenomena of a different nature have 
otherwise altered the physical aspect of thia^ country. At the 
north-east of the Dead Sea, volcanic eruptions have produced im- 
mense flows (coul6es) of basaltic rock, portions of which had even 
ovei-flowed into the valley of the Jordan. These eruptions made 
Eastern Syria at one time a volcanic district equal to that of Au- 
verffne. Among other smaller basaltic streams, three were found 
bordering on the eastern edge of the Dead Sea, to the south of 
the little plain of Zarah. 

^ Thermal springs, minerals similar to those bituminous emana- 
tions which have accompanied or followed the volcanic eruptions, 
ttnd earthquakes still felt in tiiis country, were stated to be the 
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last important phenomena, of which the basin of the Dead Sea has 
been the theatre. The progressive lowering of the level of the 
waters of th^ lake might be the result either of a diminished sup- 
ply from the atmosphere, or of evaporation becoming more rs^id, 
but more probably it was owing to the combined effect of these 
two causes. 

M. Lartet concludes his paper by saying: **That the most an- 
cient sediments in the basm of the Dead Sea do not contain a.nj 
traces of fossil marine organisms, and it is therefore evident that 
this depression has been, from its commencement, nothing more 
than a reservoir of atmospheric waters, whose saltness, obtained 
from surrounding circumstances, is continually increased under 
the influence of excessive evaporation." 

An idea was thrown out by M. Elie de Beaumont, which jrives 
additional value to this statement of M. Lartet. M. Elie de Beau- 
mont thinks that the large proportion of different salts found in 
the Dead Sea, Lake Van, and the Caspian Sea, appear to show 
that none of these sheets of water had, at any rate, derived t^e 
whole of their sakness from the ocean. He believes thdr saline 
character to proceed from local emanations of subterranean ori- 
gin, and that perhaps the ocean itself owes more or less of its own 
saltness to a mixture of products from similar emanations. 

ON THE COPPER MINES OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 

Mr. H. Bauerman described briefly, before the Geological Sod- 
ety, the different conditions under which native copper is found in 
the trappean belt of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, on Lake 
Superior. The district in question is a narrow strip of ground, 
about 140 miles long, and from two to six miles in breadth, made 
up of alternations of compact and vesicular traps, with subordinate 
beds of columnar and crystalline greenstones, conformably inter- 
bedded with sandstones and conglomerates. Three different 
classes of deposits are known, — namely, transverse or fissure 
lodes in the northern district, cupriferous amygdaloids and con- 
glomerates following the strike in the central or Portage district, 
and irre^lar concretionary lodes, also parallel to the bedding, in 
the southern or Ontonagon dlstiict. In the fissure-veins copper 
occurs either spotted through the vein-stuff, or concentrated in 
comparatively smooth plates, or lenticular masses, of all sizes up 
to 500 tons. In the Ontonagon lodes, the masses are also l^ge, 
but of much more irregular forms. In the Portage district, on 
the other hand, only small masses are found, the great production 
of the mines of this region being derived from the finely-divided 
spots and grains interspersed through the amygdaloids and con- 
glomerates. The author proceeded to notice the various hypoth- 
eses that may be framed for elucidating the occurrence of native 
copper in the Lake Superior traps. Two principal sources were 
indicated, the first on the supposition that protoxide of copper laay 
have oriffinally formed part of the felspathic component of the 
trap, or that the s^me rock may have contained sulphuretted com- 
pounds of copper mechanicaUy intermixed ; wiule, aeccnrdin^ to 
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liie second Tiew, the overlying sandstones may have contained 
small quantities of copper-bearing minerals, in a similar manner to 
the Knpfersehiefer and other Permian and Triassic rocks in 
Enrope. Supposing the trappean rocks to have been percolated 
by solutions carrying the proaucts of the alteration of such min- 
erals, it was suggested that the reduction to the metallic state was 
mainly produced by the action of substances containing protoxides 
* of iron, which, by higher oxidation, have given rise to the dark-red 
color and the earthy ochreous substances foundin the vein-matter. 
The causes producing the metalliferous dex>osits In the trap were 
stated to have evidently acted throughout the whole system, and 
the absence of copper from the compact beds is probably rather 
due to the absence of cavities fit for the reception of such masses, 
than to any difference in chemical composition. 

GEOLOGICAL DESCBIPTION OF THE FIBST CATARACT, 
UPPER EGYPT. 

At the first cataract, the Nile flows over crystalline rocks oon- 
sisting principally of quartz, felspar, and hornblende, combined in 
various proportions, and then appearing under the forms of syen- 
ite, greenstone, hornblende, ana mica-schists, or else occurring in 
separate masses. In the bed of the river the surface of the harder 
portions of these rocks is beautifully polished. The whole district 
IS traversed by dykes of greenstone, of which the prevailing direo- 
Hon is E. and W. The crystalline rocks forming the bed of the river 
are overlaid by a sandstone, sometimes coarse and gritty, and at 
other times fine-drained and compact. The prevsSling color is 
Hght-yellow, but m places it is dark-purple and even black, owing 
to the presence of iron. As yet no organic remains have been 
discovered in it. This sandstone rests on the uneven surface of 
the syenite in slightly inclined strata, dipping N.N.E. It is no- 
where altered at its junction with the syenite, nor is it anywhere 
penetrated by dykes. To the eastward of the first cataract is a 
wide valley, commencing opposite the Island of PhilsB, and join- 
ing the Nile valley again about three miles below Assouan. 
Through this valley the Nile may have formerly flowed, as fresh- 
water shells and deposits of Nile-mud are found at a considerable 
height above the present level of the river. To the westward of 
the first cataract, the crystalline rocks disappear below the sand- 
stone, and the country is almost entirely covered with sand of a 
rich yellow color, composed of fine rounded gndns of quartz. — 
J. C. Hawkshaw, in Beader. 

ON THE OBIGm OP PRAIBIES. 

The origin of prairies has recently formed the subject of tiiree 
rapers in the *' American Journal of Science,*^ 1865, by Prof. 
Wmchell, Mr. Lesquereux, and Prof. Dana, in the order men^ 
tioned. Prof. Winchell believes that the prairies are of lacustrine 
origin and of post-glacial date ; that all seeds contained in these 
liuwstrine deposits would perish, and that the vegetation whioh 
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aAerwud a{^>eared *'wm more Hkelj to be hertmoeoos than 
arboreml,'* because the seeds must have been brought frcmi dis^ 
tant refiions. Mr. Lesqaereox considers that the prairies were 
formed Dj a process of natural reclamation from the borders of 
lakes, mouths, and banks of large rivers, and coasts of seas 
(fresh water and salt), and cites, in illustration, the cases of tiiie 
Ifississippi, Lake Michigan, etc. He thinks that the nature g{ 
the soil formed under these circumstances would be such as to 
iayor only the mrowth of sedges and grasses ; and he endeavors 
to show that h& explanation will account for the existence of all 
known prairies and large flat txacts of land, including '* the nab- 
mral meadows of Holland,*^ etc. Prof. Dana advances an e3q>laii<* 
atlon of a totaUy different nature, namely, that the absence of 
forests and presence of prairies are caused by the dryness c^ tlie 
dimate, while conversely the presence of forests is caused by its 
moisture. Prof. Dana^s facts are indisputable and ^nerally re* 
eeived, for every one acknowledges the intimate relation of the 
moisture of the climate to the existence of forests ; the only ques* 
lion is, which is the cause and which the effect. Experience has 
shown that tiiie moisture of a climate mav be increased by plan^ 
ing forests, and diminished by dearing them. — Quarterly Jounud 
0f 8eimoe, JprU, 1866. 

ABTESIAK WELLS OP CHICAGO, nxmOK. 

These wells, now discharging 1,250,000 gallons per day of the 
purest water, are located near the city limits, about three miles from 
the City Hall ; they are 700 feet deep, and discharge an immense 
amount of clear cold water. In several respects these wells aro 
anomalies ; first, the water which rises to the surface stands at 
57^ FiUir., which is below the mean temperature of the locality^ 
while in all other deep wells the temperature increases in {nto- 
^ portion to the descent, so that no water is found at a greater 
aeptii at much less than 75^ ; and in the great wells at Charles- 
ton and in the basin at Paris the range is up to S5P and 90°. Then 
t&is water is free from the unpleasant and disagreeable mineral 
taints so common to Artesian wells. It is certified, under chemio^ 
analysis, to be the best article of drinking water in the worid ; and* 
firom the force and power with which it comes to the surface* it 
has a head of 125 feet above the level of Lake Michigan. Th^rr 
seems to be no doubt but that, by an enlargement of one of the 
wells to a diameter of 20 inches, a sufficient supply, estimated at 
17,000,000 gallons per day, could be obtained to meet the d^ 
mands of the cilnr for years to come, and that this would flow into 
the reservoirs without the aid of expensive engines, steam-pumps, 
and fuel. Another curious feature in regard to these wells, and 
one which geologists have not yet explamed, is found in the fact 
tiiat thev are locsUied in no great valley or depression, like the 
basins of Paris and London, but are out on the level prairie, 6Ui> 
rounded for hundreds of miles by country of a like character. 
This fact, taken in connection with tiie low temperature of the 
water and the great head of the fountains, seems to indicate that 
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it has a source far in the north or north-west, beyond Lake Supe- 
rior, and beyond the Mississippi, perhaps away off in the Bcokj 
Mountains. — Mechanics* Magazine, Fd>,, 1S66. 

MINERAL BESElilBLIKG ALBEBTITE, FROM COLOBAIX). 

Prof. William Denton, when on an exploring trip west of the 
Roeky-Mountain Range, in July, 1865, found, near the junction 
of White and Green Kivers, a series of tertiary beds of brown 
Sandstone, passing occasionally into conglomerate, and thin beds 
of bluish and cream-colored shale alternating with the sand* 
stones* 

These beds dip to the west at an angle of about 20° ; and, cropping 
out from beneath them on the east are beds of petroleum shale^ 
a thousand feet in thickness, varying in color from a light cream 
to inky blackness. One bed, ten feet in thickness, which he traced 
for six miles, is scarcely distingui^able from the best cannelite 
ei New Brunswick. In the stindstone overlying the shales, ho 
idund a perpendicular vein of bitumen, resembling in lustre, frac- 
ture, and other physical characters, pure Albertite. This vein has 
a ^dth of from two feet six inches, to three feet four inches ; it 
lies between smooth walls of sandstone, and was traced for a 
distance of five miles in a nearly direct line, due west. Two 
more small veins were discovered parallel to the first, one south, 
and the other north, and each distant about a mile. 
' The sandstone has been eroded by water into ravines and can- 
Ofis to a depth of from eight hundred to one thousand feet, and 
the principal vein can be traced from the top of the mountain to 
the bottoms of these canons, retaining its width, but not appar- 
ently increasing it. In the sandstone he found fossil wood of 
de^uous trees, fragments of large bones, most of which were 
solid, and turtles, some of which were two feet in length, and 
perfect. The sandstone is probably of Miocene age. 

In the petroleum shale, underlying the sandstones, are innumer- 
able leaves of deciduous trees ; among them he thought he recog- 
nized the vnllow, the maple, and the oak. Dipterous insects, 
resembling the musquito, and their larvao, abounded ; they are in 
a wonderful state of preservation. 

The story that these beds tell seems to be this : A large fresh- 
water or brackish lake existed, covering a considerable portion 
of western Colorado and eastern Utah. Streams carried down 
fine sediment and free petroleum, from numerous springs in the 
surrounding country, for ages ; the petroleum increased in flow 
until the sediment of the &ke became thoroughly charged with 
it, and the cannelite was the result. A change in the level of the 
oocmtry and the course of the streams is indicated by the overiy- 
mg sandstones and conglomerates, neariy destitute of petroleum, 
and at least one thousand feet in thickness. Duiing the time that 
this immense amount of sediment was being deposited, willows, 
maples, oaks, and many strange trees grew on the land, palaeo- 
theres and turtles swam in me waters, and clouds of insects 
OKiited over its surface. The bitumen seems to have flowed from 
22'* 
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tiie shales as petrolenm, after thdr upheayal, fi}liii|f er erie e s Bfei^ 
haps formed by that apheayal, and to have hardened in tinie m^ 
its present form. 

Analysis of this Bitumen by Aug. A. Hayes^ M,D. — The physi- 
cal characters of this mineral connect it with the variety of cannel 
coal called Albertite; a fact which ^ves great interest to the 
discovery, apart fh>m economical consideratioDS. 

In chemical composition, relation to heat and solvents, it differs 
from Albertite remarkably, and falls witiiin the class of tme bitu- 
mens, of which it is an important member, well characterized. 

When the cannel coal of Kew Brunswick was discovered and 
described, geologists and mineralogists were unwilling to dass it 
with known coi£ of the cannel kmd, on account of its general 
resemblance to some known bitumens. Jet, from the tertiary 
formation, seemed to be its nearest relative but so strong wfts the 
Impres^n of its physical characters, that it received a cBstinctiv* 
name, by which it is now known. Meantime,ob8ervations hav9 
multiplied over a lai^r surface, and in this country two discov- 
eries have been ma& which render the reception of a new £aoI 
less difficult. 

1. The discovery, some seven years since, of the bitumes^ol 
Eitchie County, Va. This is a true bitumen, filling a chasm in 
the sandstones of the coal formation, without shales or clay,. and 
the depoi^t is extensive above the surface, and continuotts mam 
than one hundred feet below it. 

The physical characters of this bitumen do not diff(Nr from those 
^ bituminous coal of the prismatic form. Greologists and mineni^ 
ogists have carefully examined and pronounced it coal. In place» 
it is a bitumen, and all its chemical charactras and eompositioa 
fix it firmly in the class of bitumens. 

Here we have a bitumen with the external diaracters of eoaJ^ 
so distinct as to place it among the more commcm coals on ia* 
spection. 

2. Prof. Denton has made known a most valuable deposit of 
oil-producmg bitumen, whose external characters are exactly 
those of the so-called Albertite, ^Hiile the mineral in place fills a 
fracture in the rocks, without shales or ck^. Either in its bed» or 
in the laboratory, it is a true bitumen, differing from Albertite ai 
bitumens differ from coal. 

These discoveries seem to xliminidi the apparent objeoti<HUi 
urged to receiving the Albertite as a cannel coal, in the way of 
presenting a coal on the one hand which is bitumen, and wa Al» 
bertite on the other, which is also a bitumen. They show, toow 
the important aid which mav be derived from chemic&l inquiiief^ 
connected with geological observations. 

In physical characters, this mineral resembles the Albertite ni 
New Brunswick. The same vmety of fracture is observed, and 
hand specimens side bv i^de hardly diffier. Specific gravity varies 
fi'om 1.066 to 1.076 ; electric by friction. 

When heated, it loses 0.83 per cent, of moisture, and at 840^ 
Fahr. begins to emit vapors (H hydrocarbons, soon melts and il^ 
tumesoes. It expands about five times its volume in deoon^pM* 
ing, and affords a porous brilliant cok^. 
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H partiiklly dissolves in tiie lisfater faydrooarbons fr<»ii ooal and 
petroleum. In pe^oleum naphtha, of S9.67 per cent, of dark 
brown bitumen separated from residuary humus, oite hundred 
parts afforded when distilled—- 

Moiatar* • • 0.33 

Bitnmeiis and Gag •••••••• 77.67 

Carbon M Coke 20.80 

Aak 1.20 

100^ 
— Proe, of Boston Society of NcOurdl, History, 1866. 

FOBICATION OF COAL FBOH FETROLEUH. 

One of the more generally aoc^ted theories respecting the 
Ibrmation of petroleum, supposes that substance to be a pro* 
duct of the destructive distillation of coal b^ means of the earth's 
internal heat. * There is being discussed just now, however, a 
theory which is the exact converse of this, — a l^ory, according to 
which, instead of petroleum being formed from coal, coal was 
formed from petroleum. It is wefl known that " all organic snb« 
stances which are not themselves volatile, such as wood, fiesh, and 
other vegetable and animal matters, yield, when subjected to the 
influence of heat below dull redness, tarry oils, having in all cases 
the general character of petroleum, and differing only according 
to tbe specific differences in the materiais from which Ihey may 
have been obtained ; ^ and the new hypothesis supposes that tM 
materials from which our coal-beds were formed were converted 
in the first instance into such ** tarry oils,'' and that these oils* 
under the long-continued action of heat, muiually lost nearly all 
^eir oxvgen and the chief part of their hydrogen, the residuum 
gradually becoming solid. The advocates of this theory point in 
support of it to the phenomena presented by the celebrated ** Pitch 
Lake" of Trinidad. This lake covers an area of ninety-nine 
Square miles, and is of very great depth. ** The bitumen is solid 
and cold near the shores of the lake, and gradually increases in 
temperature and softness towards the centre, where it is boiling. 
The ascent to the lake from the sea, a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile, is covered with a hardened pitch, on which trees and 
vegetables flourish ; and about Point la Braye the masses of pitch 
look like black rocks among the foHago." Mr. G. P. Wall 
describes the lake as yielding three kinds of asphaltum : " 1. As- 
phaltum glance, which is hard and brittle; of an intensely black, 
brflliant lustre, and conchoidal firactmre. 2. Ordinary asphaltum, 
of a brownish-black color, containing 20 to 35 per oent. of earthy 
admixture and a considerable proportion of water, and possess* 
kkg the property of plasticity, which it gradually loses on long 
exposure to the sun and atmosphere. 3. Asphaltic oil, occurring 
associated and diluted with water, but i^pearin^, when concen- 
trated, as a dense black fluid with a powerful bituminous odor. 
If collected in an (H>en vessel, the more volatile part of this oil 
^raporstes 4kfter a &w months, leavteg a kM fotadk sobstanoe. 
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of similar a}^>eamioe aad aaalogoas properties to asphaltom 

fiance.^ It is alleged that the theory of coal having been con- 
ensed from a liquid, in the same way as this ** asphaltum glance," 
accounts better than any other for its purify, seeing that **aJl 
impure or foreign substances which did not decompose would 
most likely be of greater specific gravity. than oil, and conse* 
quenUy sink to the bottom.^ 

The high state of preservation in which plants fluently occur 
in our coal-beds, and the fa<M; of trees being found erect in tiiem, 
are easily accounted for upon this theory. Trees grow on the 
hardened pitch of the Trinidad lake, within a short distance of 
other pitch in a state of ebullition, and one can readily conceive 
of the hardened pitch, in any similar case, being softened by the 
eruption of the boiling pitch, and of the trees growing on it being 
thus ingulfed, or of the lake overflowing its banks and so sub* 
merging adjacent vegetation. The new theory also furnishes a 
aim^e explanatioB of the ** exceeding minuteness of many coal-* 
seams, wluch thin out into mere filaments over extensive areas of 
solid rockt" Mid might well be due to an oily liquid havincp over-* 
flowed the rock idien it was at the surface, and having Sien, in 
process of time, in part evaporated and in part solidified. The 
shape and dimensions of many other coalnseams are equallv con* 
sistent with the idea of the seams in question being the solid resi* 
duum of what once were lakes of oil, iod indeed the ^reat majority: 
of all the known poal-formations are basin-shaped, '* with long 
and sloping sides dipping down to a common and profound 
centre ; " a fact which certainly tells with great force in favor of 
the new hypothesis. On the whole, it must be admitted that tiie 
theory that the first step in the formation of coal was the produc- 
tion of '* tarry oils,^ by the destructive distillation, at a compara* 
tively low heat, of vegetable and perhaps animal matter, and 
that coal consists of the less volatile portions of these oils, solidi- 
fied and hardened by heat and pressure, is not without plausi- 
bility, at least in respect of certain kinds and formations of coal. 
There are some ooal-t>eds which present phenomena which could 
scarcely, so far as we can at present see, be accounted for on this 
theory; but further researches will doubtless throw additional 
light on the whole matter ; and it is not necessary that we should 
suppose that all the coal that exists was formed precisely in the 
same way. — MeehanicM* Magcurine. 

OBiam OF PBTBOLBUM. 

In " SilMman^s Journal,'^ for July, 1866, is an article on "Pe- 
troleum and its Greological Relations,^^ by Prof. £. B. Andrews, of 
Marietta, Ohio, from wliich the following are extracts : *' Of the 
origin of petroleum there are different opinions. All agree, how- 
ever, that it must ultimately be traced to vegetable or animal sub- 
stances, the primary combmations of hydrogen and carbon being 
t^e product of vital force. It is the opinion of Dr. J. S. Kewberry 
and others that petroleum in its present form is the product of a 
ftlow diitillfttion of htominous strata. From this theory Mr. T. S. 
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Htmt, of llie Canada Stnrey, in the * Geology of Canada,^ p. 526, 
dissents, and quotes approrinffly the views of Mr. Wall, who 
investigated the bitumens of ^nidad, and who writes that the 
bitumen *has undergone a special mineralization, pix>ducing a 
bituminous matter instead of coal or lignite. This operation is 
not attributable to heat, nor of the nature oi a distillation, but is 
due to chemical reactions at the ordinary temperature and wider 
the normal conditions of climate.* It would. appear to be Mr. 
Hunt-s opinion that the bitumens, of which petroleum is the liquid 
form, are the product of chemical reactions changing the original 
organic materials directly into oil and kindred hydrocarbons. . . . 
There is no doubt that, at the original bituminization of organic 
matter, vast quantities of bitumen were formed. The greater 
portion of this was absorbed by the sediments which now consd- 
tute bituminous strata. For example, the black shales of the Ohio 
Devonian rocks are two hundred and fifty feet thick, and in them the 
Mtnmen is uniformly distributed throughout the whole mass. This 
distribution would imply that the bitumen was once in such a state 
of fluidity as to allow it to diffuse itself. . . . All the oil that 
I have ever seen, except very insignificant quantities in isolated 
cavities in fossiliferous limestones, lias evidently strayed far from 
its place of ori^n. It is seldom, indeed, that we find any oil in 
juxtaposition with bituminous strata of any kind. It is more often 
KHind in fissures in sand-rocks, rocks in which no oil could ever 
have been generated ; for whatever organic matter they might 
have contained was too much exposed to atmospheric oxygen to 
admit of the possibility of any bituminization. It is not only im* 
possible that the oil could have originated in these sand rocks, or 
in the arenaceous shales which underlie them in western Pennsyl- 
yania, but it is most probable that the oil ascended from the still 
lower rocks, in the form of vapor, which condensed in the superior 
oavities. In other words, the oil which, according to the theory, 
was formed far below in the original bituminization of organio 
matter, must have undergone a process of distillation. 

*• In favor of the other theory, that petroleum, as now genendly 
found, is the product of a distillation of bituminous shales, etc., as 
suggested by Dr. Newbeny and others, the following arguments 
may be urged : 1. Oil may be artificially produced by distilling 
sucn shales and other bituminous materials. ... 2. The phe- 
nomena of oil and ^as exhibited in our oil fields greatly resemble 
those observed in Sie artificial distillation of oil from bituminous 
materials. . . . 3. It is believed that some petroleum has 
been actually produced in the earth by distillation. ... 4. 
There is an abundance of oil-making material in the earth. . . . 
5. A comparatively low tempei*ature is believed to be adequate to 
set free the oil vapors. 6. By this theory there mi^^ be produced 
an almost indefinite quantity of petroleum, since bituminous strata 
are found widely distributed. . . . Finally, the agency which 
would volatilize the li(]uid bitumen, or petroleum formed by direct 
bituminization, and bnng it up and distribute it through the pres- 
ent oil horizons, would certainly be adequate to distil the bitumin- 
ous shales, etc., and biing op the oil to the same elevations. 
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*' It may, howerer, be objected, tiiat. If iMs tiieoiy of disdUatioii 
be true, we ought somewhere to find the residuttm, or debitumin- 
ized shales, etc., remaining after the oO had been extracted. Sadi 
discovery could not justly be expected in surface rocks, because, 
accordine^ to the theory, the heat agency would at best be small, 
and could be scarcely felt near the surface. The question, then, 
would be reduced to this, viz.. Do the borings in deep wells ever 
show that the deep bituminous strata have lost any of their origi* 
nal and normal quantity of bitumen P ^ 

After presenting some facts bearing upon this point, he con- 
cludes as follows : " Such facts are not conclusive as to any 
positive loss of bitumen, but they are not without significance. 
Should I find many similar cases where strata, which are highly 
bituminous at their outcrop, are found to contain little bitumen at 
ffreat depths, and, at the same time, the rocks above these 
buried strata containing in their fissures much oil, I think the in** 
ference, that the oil was derived from the bituminous shales, not 
unwarranted.^ 

AcnoN OF ICE nr FosMma laks basins. 

Mr. Thomas Belt has published an essay, in which he main- 
tains the action of glaciers in forming lake-basins. Supposing, 
he says, the existence of a depression In the pathway of a glacier 
which has reached such a depth that the ice dmply fills it, what 
would happen? At the bottom and sides of the hollow, the ice 
would be slowly melted bv the earth^s heat, increasing with the 
depth of the basin. As the ice at the lower end of the basin 
melted, the whole mass would be pu^ed along by the thrust of 
the moving glacier above it Into the crevice at the upper end 
would pour the water, coming down the bottom of the glacier, 
from above the basin, which would pass underneath and be 
forced out at the lower end, carrying^ with it the mud produced 
by the crushing down of the ice as u melted at the bottom, and 
by the grinding along its floor as it melted at the lower end of 
the basin. The water coming from above would assist in melt- 
ing the ice, especially in summer ; but its most important eifec^ 
would be the scouring out of the bottom of the basin, so that an 
ever-clean face of rock would be presented to the huge natural 
tool operating upon it. Such an action would, in some measure, 
resemble that of a hollow drill, which has been prepared for 
boring holes in rock, through which a current of water is forced 
to cany off the ground stone. Mr. Belt accounts for the differ- 
ence in depth of the lake-basins of Switzerland and Nova Scotia 
by stating that, in one case the ice-chisel operated on hard gran- 
ites, and in th^ other, on soft, easily-worn materials. — Transae- 
tioTu of the Nova Scotia Institute of Natural Science, Vol, II,, No. S. 

OBIOOf OF THE SALTS WHICH COMPOSE THE EABTH. 

Mr. T. Sterry Hunt ^ves the following theory of the origin of 
salts, metallic veins, and other deposits, starting with the idea 
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that, at the commencement of the e^lrth^s histoiy, the yarious suh- 
stances in ignition reacted on each other : •• The quartz, which 
is present in such a great proportion in many rocks, would de- 
compose the carbonates and sulphates, and, aiaed by the presence 
of water, the chlorides both of the rocky strata and of the sea: 
while the organic matters and the fossil carbon would be burned 
by the atmospheric oxygen. From these reactions would result a 
fused mass of silicates of alumina, alkalies, lime, magnesia, iron- 
oxide, etc. ; while all the carbon, sulphur, and chlorine, in the 
form of acid gases, mixed with watery vapor, nitrogen, and a 
probable excess of oxygen, would form an exceedingly dense at- 
mosphere. When the cooling permitted condensation, an acid 
rain would fall upon the heated surface of the earth, decompos- 
ing the silicates, and giving rise to chlorides and sulphates of the 
various bases, while the separated silica might take the form of 
crystalline quartz. In the next stage of the process, the portions 
of the primitive crust not covered by the ocean would undergo a 
decomposition, under the influence of hot moist atmosphere 
charged with carbonic acid, and the felspathic silicates become 
converted into clay, with separation of the alkali. This, absorb- 
ing carbonic acid from the atmosphere, would find its way to 
the sea, where, having first precipitated from its highly-heated 
waters various metallic bases then held in solution, it would de-p 
compose the chloride of calcium, giving rise to chloride of sodi- 
um on the one hand, and to carbonate of lime on the other." — 
Canadian Naturalist, Vol. IL, note 4. 

GNEISS WITH IMPRESSION OF EQUISETUH. 

In the Museum at Turin is a fra^ent of gneiss from an erratic 
block, apparently from the Valtehne, from the crystalline rocks 
underlying the infra-liassic group of Sismonda, containing an im- 
pression of an Equisetum. Sismonda regards this fossil as proof 
of the metamorphic character of the fundamental ^eiss of the 
Alps, and as affording a fact bearing on the age of me vegetable 
impressions accompanying the anthracite-bearing beds of the 
Western Alps. 

ERUPTION OF ETNA, 

M. Fouqu6, in *• Les Mondes," April 6, 1865, writes that at 
half-past 10 p. m., January 21, 1865, there was a severe earth- 
quake, and immediately afterward, the eruption commenced. It 
broke out at the north-east side of the mountain, 1,700 metises 
above the sea, and 500 from the foot of the old cone of Fru- 
mento ; in two or three days the lava had flowed 6 kilometi-es, 
with a breadth of 3 to 4, and a thickness of 10 to 20. There are 
7 craters. There are four kinds of fumaroles there ; the dry, on 
the incandescent lava ; the acid, where the temperature is above 
400° C. ; the alkaline, where the temperature is below this, but 
mostly above 100° C. ; and the carbonic, in an old crater near by, 
where there is the ordinary temperature. There was a remark- 
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able absence of snlphiir and its conpowids, its odor not being 
perceptible, and paper containing acetate of lead not bein^ bladc- 
ened oy the fames. Muriate of ammonia was detected in the 
acid fumaroles, and, in small quantity, even in the dry, as well as 
the alkaline. The four lower craters detonated differently from 
the other three ; the detonations of tlie latter were two or three 
per minute, resembling thunder, while those of the former were a 
continuous series, too rapid to be counted, like the blows of a 
hammer on an anvil. 

VOLCANIC BBUPTIOK AT MAUNA LOA, HAWAIL 

A jet of lava, of more stupendous i)roportions than an^ ever 
conceired of, is described by Mr. Coan in the Honolulu "Friend" 
of February, in his account of tiie eruption of Mauna Loa, on t^ 
Island of Hawaii, in 1865-1866. 

'* The eruption commenced near the smnmit of the mountain, and 
only five or six miles south-east of the eruption of 1843. For twQ 
days this summit crater sent down its burning floods along the 
north-eastern slope of the mountain ; then suddenly the valve <3osed, 
and the great furnace f^parentiy ceased blast. After thirty-^six 
hours the fusia was seen bursting out of the eastern side of tiie 
mountain, about midway from the top of the base. 

'* It would seem that the summit lava had found a subterranean 
tunnel ; for, half-way down the mountain, when coming to a weak 
point, or meeting with some obstruction, it burst up vertically, 
sending a column of incandescent fusia one thousand feet high 
into the air. This fire iet was about one hundred feet in diam- 
eter, and was sustained for twenty days and nights, varying in 
height from one hundred to a thousand feet. The disgorgement 
from the mountain-side was often with terrific explosions, which 
shook tiie hills, and with detonations which were heard for forty 
miles. This column of liquid fire was an object of surpassing 
brilliancy, of intense and awful grandeur. As the jet issued 
from the awful orifice, it was at white heat. As it ascended 
higher and higher, it reddened like fresh blood, deepening its 
color, until, in its descent, much of it assumed the color of clotted 
gore. 

** In a few days it had raised a cone some three hundred feet 
high around the burning orifice, and as the showers of burning 
mmerals fell in livid torrents upon the cone, it became one vast 
heap of glowing coals, flashing and quivering with restless action, 
and sending out the heat of ten thousand furnaces in full blast. • 

" The struggles in disgorging the fiery masses, the upward rush 
of the column, the force whicn raised it one thousand vertical 
feet, and the continuous falling back of thousands of tons of 
mineral fusia into the throat of the crater, and over a cone of 
glowing minerals, one mile in circumference, was a sight to inspire 
awe and ten*or; it was attended with explosive shocks whicli 
seemed to rend the mural ribs of the mountain. From this fountain 
a liver of fire went rushing and leaping down tiie mountain with 
amazing velocity, filling up basins and ravines, dashing over preci- 
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pices and exploding rocks, until it reached the forests at the base 
of the mountain, where it burned its fiery way, consuming the 
Jungle, evaporating the water of the streams and pools, cutting 
down the trees, and sending up clouds of smoke and steam and 
murky columns of fleecy wreaths to heaven. 

'* All Eastern Hawaii was a sheen of light, and our night was 
turned into day. So great was our illamination that one could 
read without a lamp, and labor and travelling and recreation 
might go on as in the daytimie. Mariners at sea saw the light at 
two hundred miles distance. 

'* In the daytime the atmosphere for thousands of square miles 
would be filled with a murky haze, through which the sunbeams 
shed a pale and sickly light. Smoke, steam, gases, ashes, cin- 
ders floated in the air, sometimes spreading out like a fan, some- 
times careering in swift currents upon the wind, or .gyrating in 
ever-chan^np colors in fitful breezes. The point from which the 
fire-fountam issued is ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
thus making the igneous pillar a distinct object of observation 
along the whole eastern coast of Hawaii. 

•• Durinff the eruption the writer made an excursion to the 
source. After three days of hard struggling in the jungle and 
over fields, ridges, and hills of bristling scoria, he anived near 
sunset at the scene of action. All night lon^ he stood as near to 
the glowing pillar as the vehement heat would allow, listening to 
the startling explosions and the awful roar of the molten column, 
as it rushed upward a thousand feet, and fell back in a fiery ava- 
lanche which made the mountain tremble. The fierce, red glare, 
the subterraneous mutterings, the rapid explosions of gases, the 
rushes and roar, the sudden and startling bursts, as of crashing 
thunder — all were awe-inspiring, and all combined to render 
the scene one of indescribable brilliancy and of terrible sublimity. 
The rivers of fire from the fountain flowed about thirty-five miles, 
and stopped within ten miles of Hilo. Had the mountain played 
ten days longer it would probably have reached the shore." 

ASCENT OP MOUNT HOOD. 

A correspondent of the "Springfield Republican" gives an ac- 
count of the ascent of Mount Hood, Oregon, recently, by Prof. A. 
Wood, and a party of gentlemen. It would seem that Mount 
Hood is really a volcano, and that it is the highest mountain in 
the United States, 17,600 feet high. He says : — 

" The summit area is of veiy limited dimensions — a crescent 
in shape, half a mile in length, and from three to fifty feet in 
width. It is a fearful place, as it is the imminent brow of a preci- 
pice on the north, sheer down not less than a vertical mile of bare 
columnar rock. This height is lifted so far above all other heights 

i except the fouf distant snow-clad peaks to the north, and Mount 
efferson on the south), that the country beneath seemed de- 
pressed to a uniform level, and the horizon retreated to a distance 
of more than two hundred miles, including nearly all Oregon and 
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WMhiogion Territories. The sabHmity aad grandecir of tbnt 
yiew I must leave to the imagination of the reader. 
' *' A canon of enormous depth plunges down along the soutii- 
east bank, and is filled in part by a glacier evidently in motion, and 
having below a very abrupt termination. Terminal and lateral 
moraines mark its course, and a torrent of water issues fh>m 
beneath. While we delayed here, an avalanche of rocks, an inft- 
mense mass, st£»*ted by the wind, thundered down the left wall 
of this canon several thousand feet, and its track was marked by 
a trail of white smoke. On the west side of the ancient crater, 
at the base pf a vas^ craggy i»nnacle of rocks (a portion of the 
ancient rim of the crate^, is still an open abyss, whence issue 
constantly volumes of strongly sulphurous smoke. That there is 
also heat there, is evident from the immense depression of the 
snow about this place, — depressed not' less ih&n one thousand 
feet below the snows which nil to the brim other portions of the 
ancient crater.** 

MUD VOLCANOES. 

Prof. Ansted communicated a paper to the Greological Society 
on the mud volcano^ and salt lakes of the Crimea, giving ati 
account of his recent explorations of the seat of the gi^eat RussioiL 
campaign. He thinks that mud volcanoes are due to causes not 
different in their nature from those of ordinary volcanoes, though 
far less powerful in degree. He concludes that the facts, 1, 
That the volcanic axis is identical with the great elevation axis: 
2, That the axis of the smallest and most recent action of nrad 
volcanoes is, in like manner, parallel to the most important move- 
ments that have affected the surface of the globe ; 3, That chem- 
ical changes and results, mineral waters, naphtha, and eruptions 
of various gases, are all connected very directly with similar lines 
of action ; — are all sufficiently indicative of a general causation. 

VOLCANIC BBUPTION IN THE BAY OP THERA (SANTORIN). 

From Greece, intelligence has arrived that a new island began 
to rise above the level of the sea in the Bay of Thera (Santorin) 
on the 4th of February, 1866, and in five days attained the heiglu 
of fi'om one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty feet^ 
with a length of upwai*ds of three hundred and fifty feet, and a 
breadth of one hundred feet. It continues to increase, and consists 
of a rusty black metallic lava, very heavy, and resembling lialf*- 
smelted scoria which has boiled up from a furnace. It contains 
many small whitish semi-transparent particles disseminated 
through the mass like <}uartz or felspar. 

The island of Santorm, or Thera, is of a crescent shape, and is 
apparently part of the crater of an enormous volcano, eighteen 
miles in circumference. The islands of Therasia and Aspronisi 
were separated from Calliste, the Beautiful, as Santorin was then 
called, W an earthquake, described by Pliny. Three smatt 
islands, thrown up at different periods, are situated nearly at tk# 
centre of the crater, and it is to the south of one of- these, Neo» 
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Kftimeni, tliat tiie new island has just made its appearance, which 
phenomenon has been fully described by the Athens correspond- 
ent of the •' Times." It will probably form a junction with Neo^ 
Kaimeni, which was raised in 1707 and the following years. The 
best account of the island of Santorin and the surrounding islets 
is perhaps that contributed by Lieut. Leycester to the twentiotii 
volume of the ••Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.* 
Those of our readers who care to know more of this interestuig 
ToleaniQ group, in which, as Humboldt says, we may trace the 
perpetual efforts of nature to form a volcano in the middle of a 
orater of elevation, will do well to refer to it. The paper is ao* 
eompanied by an Admiralty chart, on which the soundings ar6 
laid down. 

The new island was named •• Aphroessa " by the Greek com- 
missioners. It was stated to be one hundred yards lon^ by fifty 
wide, and to be daily increasing in size. Volcanic eruptions had 
taken place in two localities, one in the new island, and the other 
in what was called Mineral Creek, wliich is about two-fifths of a 
mile distant, and which had been completely filled up with lava. 
Considerable concussions were experienced at Patras and other 
parts of Greece, which were by some attributed to an earthquake, 
and by others to volcanic explosions ; but, with these exceptions^, 
no earthquake had attended the eruptions or the formation of the 
island. 

The results of a long letter by M. Fouqu6 are thus summed 
up : 1. A fissure in the soil lying 20° N.E. exists in the southern 
part of Neo-Kaimeni ; Georges, Aphroessa, and Reka, being the 
three principal points. At their level there isstie from this fissure 
currents of lava, which diverge from every side towards the south 
and north ; that is, very neariy at right angles to the direction of 
the fissure. 2. The dimensions of me three centres of eruption 
become larger every day, much mtore owing to the development 
of these currents than to the upheaval of the soil. 3. There has 
been a considerable upheaval of the floor of the sea between 
lleka and the southern point of the Paleo-Kaimeni. 4. There has 
also been very lately a very marked upheaval of that portion 
of Neo-Kaimeni comprised between Georges and Aphroessa. 5. 
The sinking of the sou^ extremity of Neo-Kaimeni, which seemed 
to have come to an end, has again commenced. 6. Georges, 
Aphroessa, and Reka are completely reunited with Neo-Kaimeni. 

Since the eruptions at Santorin earthquakes have become much 
less violent in the surrounding country, and the fears of the in- 
habitants have been unnecessarily ^eat. A new fissure has been 
opened between Georges Island and Aphroessa ; and lava and tor- 
rents of steam have issued from this vent, as well as much gas. 
The non-existence of a crater was considered by M. Fouque to be 
due to the small quantity of ejected matter and the feebleness of 
the eruption. M. St. Claire iJeville has shown that there exists a 
certain relation between the degree of intensity of a volcano in 
action imd the nature of the volatile elements ejected ; and M. 
Fouque has been enabled to establish the truth of this law. Thus, 
in ftn eruption of maximum intensity, the predominant volatile 
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prodact is dbloride of sodium, aocompanied by tlie salts of sods 
and potash ; an eruption of the second order gives hydrochloric 
acid and chloride of iron ; in the third degree, sulphuric acid and 
salts of anunonia ; and, in the fourth or most feeble phase, steam 
only, with carbonic acid and combustible ^ases. The eruption at 
Neo-Kaimeni has never exceeded the tlurd degree of intensity ; 
and, when it excited the ^atest alarm, it gave off only sulphuric 
acid, steam, and combustible gases. 

The active volcano now forming part of the Neo-Eaimeni Island 
continues to increase in size by t^e addition of volcanic matter 
ejected from the crater, and the rate of increase of the new 
island situated to the south-west, near St. George^s Bay, is con- 
siderably less than at first. The new island contains the crater 
of a second volcano, thirty feet in height, with a circular base of 
tiuree hundred yards ; and, judging from the sounding obtained 
at Paleo-Eaimeni and St. Geor^e^s Bay, it is probaUe that the 
island will eventually fill up the nay. 

THE STBUCTUBE AND AFFINITIES OF EOZOON CANADENSIS. 

This object has been the cause of much discussion among gwA*- 
ogists, some maintaining it to be an inorganic substance assuming^ 
an anhnal-like form, wMle others have decided that it is a fossiL 
Messrs. King and Rowney, of Queen's College, Galway, in Janu^ 
ary, 1866, maintained, before the Grcologicsd Society, tnat it is tiie 
result of what they term mineral segregation. The following had 
been communicated to the '* Reader '^ as early as June 3, 18^ : — ^ 

•• For several weeks past we have been engaged in investiga* 
ting the microscopic structure of the serpentine of Connemara, in 
comparison with tiiat of a similar rock occurring in Canada, wbicfa 
has attracted so much attention of late. For a ccmsiderable poi> 
tion of the time, we entertained the opinion, in common with Sir 
William Logan, Doctors Dawson, Sterry Hunt, Carpent^, and 
Professor Rupert Jones, that the Canadian serpentine is of organic 
origin, the result of the growth of an extinct foraminifer, called 
Eozoon Canadense. It was also our belief for a while that the Coor 
nemara rock had originated from a similar organism. Gradually 
of late, however, we have been reluctantly compelled to change 
our opinion. 

'* It is now our conviction that all the parts, in serpentine, which 
have been taken for the skeleton-structures of a foraminifer, are 
nothing more than the effect of crystallization and segregation." 

Dr. Carpenter followed with a paper showing that it is a forau^ 
iniferous fossil. In this paper Dr. Carpenter stated that a receirt 
siliceous cast of Amphistegina from the Australian coast exhibited 
a perfect representation of the •• asbestiform layer," which had pfce 
viously led him to infer the nummuline affimties of that andiedt 
foraminifer, — a determination which has since been confirmed by 
Dr. Dawson. This •* asbestiform layer " was shown to exhibit in 
Eozoon a series of remarkable variations, which can be closely 
paralleled by those which exist in the course of the tubuli in the 
shells of existing nummuline foraminifera, and to be associated 
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with a stractnie exactly similar to the lacmaar spaces intervening 
between the outside of the proper waUs of the chambers and the 
kitermediate skeleton, by which they become overgrown. He 
stated that, even if the remarkable dendritic passages hollowed out 
In the calcareous layers, and the arrangements of the minerals in 
the Eozoic limestone, could be accounted for by inorganic agen- 
cies, there still remains the nmumuline structure of the chamber 
walls, to which no parallel can be shown in any undoubted min- 
eral product. — Poptt^r Science Eeview, April, 1866» 

BBIFT m BBAZIL. 

According to Prof. Agassis;, as reported by his son in '' SiUi- 
man^s Joumal,^^ for Nov., 1865, at Tijuca, a duster of hills about 
eighteen hundred feet high, and about seven or ei^ht miles from 
Rio, there is a drift hill with innumerable erratic boulders, as 
characteristic as any ever seen in New England. He had before 
seen unmistakable traces of drift in the Province of Rio and in 
Minas Geraes; but there was everywhere connected with the 
drift itself such an amount of decomposed rocks of various kinds, 
that it would have been difficult to satisfy any one uQt familiar 
with drift, tiiat there is here an equivalent of the Northern drift. 
There is found at Tijuca the most palpable superposition of driffc 
and of decomposed rocks, with a distinct line of demarcfiion 
between the two. 

This locality afforded an opportunity of contrasting the decom- 
posed rocks, which form a characteristic feature of the whole 
country, with the superincumbent drift, so as to be able hereafter 
to distinguish both, whether found in contact or separately. 
These decomposed rocks are quite a new feature in the structure of 
the surface of the country. Granite, gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, in 
lact all the various kinds c^ rocks usually found in old metamorphic 
formations, are reduced to the condition of a soft paste, exhibiting 
all the mineralogical elements of the rocks as they may have been 
before they were decomposed, but now completely disintegrated, 
and resting side by side, as if they had been accumulated artifi- 
cially. Through this loose mass there were here and there larger 
or smaller veins of quartz rock, or of granite or other rocks, equally 
disintegrated ; but they retain the arrangement of their materials, 
{^lowing them to be disintegrated veins in large disintegrated 
masses of rocks. The whole passes unmistakably to rocks of the 
same kind, in which the decomposition or disintegi'ation is only par- 
tial, or no trace of it is visible ; and the whole mass exhibits, then, 
the appearance of a set of ordinary metamorphic rocks. It is plain 
that such masses forming everywhere the suiface of the country 
most be a great obstacle to the study of erratic phenomena ; and 
it is not wonderful that those who seem familiar with the country 
should entertain the idea that the surface rocks are everywhere 
decomposed, and that there is no erratic formation or drift here. 
But, upon close examination, it is easy to see that, while the de- 
composed rocks consist of the small particles of the primitive 
xoeks, which they represent, with their veins and all other charao- 
22* 
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teriBtio features, there is not a^ trace of larger or smaller boulders 
in them; while the snperincnmbent drift, consisting of similar 
jMuts, does not show the slightest sign of the indistinct stratifica- 
tion characteristic of the decompo^ metamorphic rocks below 
it, nor any of the decomposed veins, but is full of various lands of 
boulders of different dimensions. The boulders have not yet 
been traced to their origin ; the majority consist of a kind of 
greenstone, composed of nearly equal amounts of a greenish black 
hornblende and felspar. Tliis greenstone is said by mining engi- 
neers to be found m the Entre Rios on the Parahiba, where iron 
mines are worked in a rock like these boulders. Thus far, evi- 
dence has been furnished of the action of glaciers only in the 
extensive accumulations of drift similar in its characteristics to 
Northern drift; but no trace has been found of glacial action, 
properly speaking, such as polished surfaces, scratches, and 
furrows. 

The decomposition of the surface rocks to the extent to which 
it takes place here is very remarkable, and points to a geolo^cal 
agency thus fw: not fully discussed in our geologicaJ theories. 
It is obvious that the warm rains, falling upon me heated soil, must 
have a very powerful action in accelerating the decomposition of 
rocks ; it is like torrents of hot water falling for ages in succession 
upon hot stones ; and, instead of wondering at the amount of de- 
com|K>sed rocks, we should rather wonder that there are any rocks 
left m their primitive condition. 

GEOLOGY OP THE VALLEY OP THE AMAZON. 

The Basin of the Amazon, — Prof. Agassiz, in his lectures beforo 
the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in October and November, 1866, 
made the following statements in regard to the geology of the val- 
ley of the river Amazon, from his personal observation. The forma- 
tion of this basin is the same ibr a distance of three thousand miles. 
It consists : 1. Of a horizontal bed of white thinly-laminated clay, 
on which the river flows, and exposed at low water, this water-letel 
showing that the basin has not dianged its relative position wil^ 
the ocean since its formation. 2. Over this is a ferruginous sand* 
stone, in horizontal stratified layers, forty to eighty feet thick, 
later than the old red sandstone, and even than the trias, to which it 
had been referred respectively by Humboldt and Marthis. 3; 
Over this, on the slopes near the water, and on the top of the flat 
mountains seen from time to time, is an ochre-colored, very ri(^ 
loam, constituting the fertile lands of the valley. These flat- 
topped hills, once a continuous mountain range, have assumed 
their shape of rounded hills l^ denudation m>m the weather, 
heavy rains, etc., — the only instance known of mountains made 
by simple denudation, as these are generally the result of up** 
heaval or subsidence. These strata must have been deposited 
perfectly horizontal, in a walled basin ; in this valley we have the 
Andes on the west, the nnmntains of Bolivia and the table-land 
of Brazil on the south, the high land of Guiaaa at the north ; biH 
nothing on the east, toward the ocean. ■ ■ * 
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SroHon of the CoaH of Br<ml,'—'He said that there had taken 
place on the coast of Brazil the most extraordinary encroachments 
m the annals of geology, that there had also been great displace- 
ment in the whole Amazonian valley, and that all these changes 
had occurred within a comparatively recent geological period. 
It had become an axiom in geology that the highest mountains 
were the most recent ; and, therefore, the table lands of Guiana 
and high lands of Brazil are older than the Andes. It had 
been ascertained, by scientific explorations fifteen years ago, 
that the slopes of the mountains dipping toward the north con- 
tain deposits belonging to the transition period. The recent 
upheaval of the Andes showed that the trough now formed by 
them was once open to the Pacific. This valley, in its formation, 
had many of the characteristics of the valley of the Mississippi, 
which was formed, first, by the upheaval of the Laurentian hills 
to the north, trending east and west ; next, the upheaval of the 
Alleghanies, trending^ north and south, and leaving the plain of 
the Ohio open to the Pacific ; and, last, the upheavafof the Rocky 
Mountains. It became therefore an interesting question, how far 
the Mississippi trough was lined with cretaceous deposits. By 
the discovery of fossil fishes in the Ceara region, its a^e had been 
determined as belonging to the cretaceous period. He was free 
to admit that the basm had its present outline since the cretaceous 
period, and that whatever was now found within that trough was 
younger than the cretaceous beds. It had since been filled witb 
deposits before described, and was now losing ground by the 
encroachments of the sea. 

He gave ihe results of his examination of the coasts of Para 
River, and otlier localities farther soutli, proving, by the existence 
of fragments of peat and stumps of trees on the coasts below 
highwater mark, that solid land once existed where now the sea 
flows* There was evidence that there was a time when the bay 
of Narajo, now sixty miles wide, did not exist. Great changes 
had taken place even within three years. Encroachment was 
going on everywhere at the mouth of the Amazon, by the conflict 
of the tidal currents with the waves of the sea. There could be 
no doubt that all the islands on the coast owed their existence to 
this cause, and that the coast was once a continuous line. If so, 
the questicm arose. Through what channel did the Amazon then 
discharge its waters P He answered this question by giving his 
opnion that the river formerly found its way through w£it is now 
the island of Narajo. 

In considering the question how far these encroachments had 
gone. Professor Agassiz stated his belief that the coast formerly 
extended three hundred miles beyond its present boundaries, from 
the promontories of Ceara to. Eastern Guiana. It was also prob- 
able that some of the stareams, now flowing into the ocean south 
of the Amazon, were tributaries of that river before the coast was 
encroached upon by the sea ; and he was inclined to believe that 
tibe coast in the vicmity of the Orinoco had been similarly denud- 
ed, and that tiie continent was once joined with the West India 
Islands. How far the Gulf of Mexico owed its existence to the 
same origin was a question for geologists to decide. 
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He oomrnented at some leii£[tli upon tiie diffBrenee in the 
appearance of the glacial materials in the valle y of the Amazon 
and in more Southern parts of Brazil. In the vallej, he observed, 
these materials were re^nlarly stratified, while in other localities 
th^j were blended. He nad drawn from the first-mentioned fact 
the conclusion, that the valley was once bimred to the sea and 
formed into a lake by the accumulation of a moraine ; and, upon 
investigation and inquiiy, he had found evidence to sustain this 
theory, in the existence of extensive remains of the moraine. 

On the Drift and Olaeiers of the Amagon VaUey. — Taking the 
re^ons about tiie provinces of Oeara and Rio for illustration, he 
said the whole country within the former province is flat ; but from 
this plain rise hills of cmisiderable hei^t, some reaching as high 
as tmree tliousand feet. These mountam masses are composed of 
metamorphic rock, and present a remarkable degree of disintegra- 
ion. This disintegration can be seen, in the ne^borhood of Kio, 
penetrating at least three hundred feet, even where the rock is con- 
tinuous from the surface downward. The solid rock is not only 
affected by this disintegration, but the loose materials show it, so 
that it is difficult to recognize their primitive condition, and tCk 
trace their relation to the original material on which they rest. He 
was satisfied that large masses of what we call drift rest on the 
tropical solid rocks, as well as upon the rocks in the northern re* 
gions ; and that these are erratic is plain from the fact that thev 
are not of the same mineral character as the rocks underneath 
them. In this connection he stated that it was a curious fact, that 
wherever rocks have been moulded by the power of ice they pre- 
sent a rounded, dome-like shape. This condition of these rocks 
and loose material is moof of the former existence of glaciers. 

But we have more direct evidence of the existence, at one time, 
of local glaciers. In the vicinity of Mansouva he had been struck 
with the character of the loose materiiS, and upon examination 
had found that on both sides the valley, on the steep slope of the 
mountains, there were large accumulations of boulders. These ^ 
boulders were firmly fixed on the slopes, but none were at the bot- 
tom of the mountains. Inquiring of the inhabitants of this region 
concerning these boulders, he had learned that they existed no- 
where in we depressions, but were suspended along the valley on 
the sides of the mountains. He had moreover found this to be the 
case throughout the chain. Now, if these had been brought by 
water they would have slid to the bottom, and could not have 
fastened themselves upon the sides of the mountidns. He said that 
in his mind these were mx>ofs, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
of the existence of local glaciers descending from the summit of 
the hills to the plains, posterior to the great extension of ice over 
the continent. 

Again alluding to these boulders, he said that he had found these 
per(m rocks, on the summit of the mountains, of an entirely differ- 
ent character from the ro<^s on which they rest. And these must 
have been brought by an agency none other than ice. If they 
had been brought by flood, they would have been thrown over the 
side of the hills. But if the boulders had been carried on the back 
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of a sheet of ice, they would have been placed as they are ; for 
when in course of time the ice began to wane, it would lessen in 
liiickness nearest the prominent points underneath, and would 
gradually melt away from them, and drop the boulders on their 
summit, and in time leave them firmly stationed, away from its 
action. He concluded, then, from these facts that, at one time, in 
that now tropical region, there was an immense sheet of ice mov- 
hig over the valleys and mountain peaks, and that gradually it had 
melted away, leaving its marks and tracks behind. 

On the supposition th^t the valley of the Amazon was once filled 
by an immense glacier, the horizontality of the strata would be 
well explained. At first the ice melted slowly, with still water 
underneath, with a deposit of the finest materials ; as the ice melted 
more rapidly, the under-current; became stronger, with a more 
disturbed deposition of coarser materials. A moraine was also 
found on the southern side. These deposits could not have been 
9iade by the sea, nor in a large lake, as they contain no marine 
nor fresh-water fossils. 

From the facts developed, the conclusion had been reached, 
that there was a time when not only the northern and southern 
hemispheres, and ttie temperate zones, were covered with fields of 
ice, but when the phenomena extended over the tropical regions. 
It might be said that one proof of the phenomena was wanting, 
for nowhere had he been able to trace the polished rocks. But 
then, nowhere had he seen rocks which had not been more or less 
decomposed, owing to the action of moisture and heat ; so he 
could not say that he had in anv case seen the natural surface of 
the rocks, and therefore it could not be wondered at that the evi- 
dence of attrition was wanting. The other collateral evidence is 
fiill, and as extensive as in the northern and more temperate 
regions. 
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OE, PHYSIOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, AND BOTANY. 



FBOGBESS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

Prof. Huxley delivered an address to the *• Section of Biology '* 
of tiie British Association, in 1866, from which we extract the k>1- 
lowing : •• The microscope has lately been to physiology much 
what the steam-engine has been to manufacture and transit. It 
has opened up new re^ns for observation, and given an entirely, 
new direction to our thoughts. The structure of the several tis- 
sues and organs has probably been made out as far as the present 
means permit, and we are occupied now in investigating their 
mode or formation and connection with each other. There seems 
much reason to think that they are more closely related, more 
continuous, than we have been in the habit of regarding them.^ 
He goes on to speak of the probable continuiQr of me nerve 
fibres and nerve vesicles — of the other parts of the nerves with 
the tissues among which they ramify — of the areolar tissues with 
serous, fibrous, and mucous membranes, and with the structure 
of the various organs, and with blood vessels. '• We are thus re- 
minded of the fact that, in their embrvonic period, the several struc- 
tures, or the potential rudiments of them, were all blended in a 
homogeneous germinal mass; and we learn that, though thev 
have oecome differentiated, they have not become separated, 
but retain, in their own mode of connection, the traces of their 
common parentage and of their early continuity. Such a blend* 
ing of ultimate tissue, as a remnant of embryonic condition, assists 
us to explain many things, such as the transfer of impressions 
and what we call sympathy. 

**We perhaps scarcely realize and appreciate the bearings of 
the fact, that all the various tissues are formed from a primitive 
homogeneous and continuous plexus, by the formation and sep- 
aration from one another of 'portions,' 'centres," 'masses,' 
• cells,' or whatever we please to call them, and their develop- 
ment into structure. Attention has been directed almost exclus* 
ively to the formation and developnient of the^ masses, and too 
little to then* separation ; though the latter is a process little, if at 
all, less important than the former, and must be effected by some^ 
thing analogous to what we call abruption. Indeed, the work of 
abruption, or hollowing out, during; the embryonic state. Is little 
less active than that of secretion or ouildin^ up. We are familmr 
with its work in the formation of the areolar tissues and cavities 
of bone, in the removal of the parts of the iris and eyelids that do 
not become developed into permanent structure ; but we are not 
perhaps sufficiently impressed with the fact thai the various cavi- 
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ties, canals, and qmoes, in liie interior of ihe body are dae to tha 
same progress, and that the failure or arrest of it may be the cause 
of many of the so-called adhesions of seams and other surfaces, of 
the imperforate condition of canals, and the union of parts that 
should be free." 

**It is quite clear that ^vi^at we call * Chemistry,' with its 
attendants, heat and eleetricity, plays a most important part in the 
animal machine ; and, probably, more information as to the nature 
<^ the organic processes is to be expected from their chemical 
study than in any other way. We haye found out that there is a 
very close relation between a complete atomic formula and tiie 
yital processes, the amount of chemical tension which is expressed 
by the former being commensurate with the character of the lat- 
ter, and the amount of chemical change which t^es place in 1^6 
textures being commensurate with the activity of the vital pro- 
cesses. There seems good reason to believe that a muscular nbre 
is the container of a given amount of chemical force compressed by 
the medium of a high chemical formula, and existing, therefore, 
in a hi^ state of tension ; that during its contraction the com- 
pressed force is set free by the decomposition of its structure — 
that is, by the resolution of its component elements, chiefly by a 
process of oxidation, to a lower formula or a state of lower ten- 
sion, at the same time that heat is evolved and electrical changes 
take place ; though the latter are not yet distinctly defined. It 
is impossible, therefore, to avoid the application here of the doc- 
trine of contractile force, which is being so clearly worked out in 
the organic world, and which seems to be the' s^reatest advance 
tiiat has for some time been made in our knowleoge of the laws of 
mafter. We can scarcely doubt that the chemical force which is 
set free during the decomposition attendant upon muscular action is 
the equivalent of the contractile force tiiat is evinced, and of the 
heat that is evolved. In other words, a muscle may be regarded 
as the medium by which force is accumulated', rendered latent, or 
condensed in a condition of high chemical tension, and is, from 
time to time, as occasion may require, set free and converted into 
muscular or contractile force and heat." 

Chanaefrom Life to Death, -^In relation to the transition from 
life to oeath, a change which takes place under erdinary circum- 
stances in the most delicate, insensible manner, — so that it is 
impossible to say when and how life ends and death begins, — he 
referred to the mode in which the parts of the ultimate tissue of 
tbe body become changed and cease to exist. Even in the in- 
stance <M the cuticle, a structure comparatively under the eye as 
we watch the transition of the spherical deeper components to 
the flattened forms of the superficial strata, and the disintegra- 
tion of the latter, we are at a loss to decide where living force 
ends. Clearly, it is not by an abrupt disintegration or solution, 
but bv some slow insensible process, which savors rather of ato- 
mic change than of destruction. ** Then one is inclined to ask, 
if the passage from the living to the unliving condition be of this 
insidious, inappreciable nature, may there not be a converse of 
a like kind, an insensible origination of, or ccmversion into life 
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and lifers forms, going on somewhere in the £ur recesses of K^ 
tore's womb? '* 

TH£ BRAIN OF THE nfFLACENTAL WAiyiffATTA . 

In a paper pablished in the << Proceeding pf the Royal Society,^ 
by Mr. W. U. Flower, ** On the Commissures of liie Cerebral 
Hemispheres of the Marsupialia and Monotremata,** is given the 
process of cerebral anatomy, arising from the controversies of 
the last few years. It also demonstrs^s that all those animals 
which agree in the physiological character of suckling their 
young, and are separated therebv from every other creature, also 
a^ee in possessing the remarkable tjransverse band of fibres 
¥mich connects the two hemispheres of the brain, and is called 
the corpus callosum, while neither bird, reptile, amphibia, nor 
fish, have hitherto disclosed a trace of that structure. 

Thus the progress of cerebral anatomy, while it has destroyed 
the distinctions feigned to exist between man and the speechless 
higher mammals, has also annihilated the resemblances unagined 
to obtain between the lowest mammals and the ovipara. 

At the outset, a confirmation is afforded of the miportant fact, 
first observed by Prof. Owen, that the brains of anunals of the 
orders marsupialia and monotremata present certain special and 
peculiar characters, by which they may be at once distinguished 
from those of other mammals. The appearance of either a trans- 
verse or longitudinal section would leave no doubt whatever as 
to which eroup the brain belonged. In the differentiating char-* 
acters to be enumerated, some members of the higher section 
present an approximation to the lower ; but, as far as is known at 
present, there is still a wide interval between them, without any 
connecting link. 

The differences are manifold, but all have a certain relation to, 
and even a partial dependence on, each other. They may be 
enumerated under the following heads : — 

1. The peculiar arrangement of the folding of the inner wall 
of the cerebral hemisphere. A deep fissure, with corresponding^ 
projection within, is continued forwards from the hippocamj^ 
fissure, almost the whole length of the inner wall. 

2. The altered relation (conseauent upon this disposition of the 
inner wall) and the very small aevelopment of the upper trans- 
verse commissural fibres (corpus callosum). 

3. The immense increase in amount, and probably in function, 
of the inferior set of transverse commissural fibres (anterior com* 
missure). 

But is not the main part of the ** corpus callosum" of the pla- 
cental mammals also represented by the upper and the anterior 
part of the transverse band which passes between the hemispheres 
of the marsupial brain, and radiates out in a delicate lamina above 
the anterior part of the lateral ventricle P The most important 
and, indeed, crucial test, in determinmor this question, is, its posi- 
tion in regard to the septum ventriculorum, and especially the 
precommissural fibres of the fornix. Without any doubt, m all 
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marsHpial and monotreme animals examined (sufficient to enable 
us to affirm without much hesitation that the character is univer- 
sal), it lies above them, as distinctly seen in the transverse sections. 
This is precisely the same relationship which obtains in man and 
all other mammalia, and tliis is one of the chief points in which 
not only the interpretation of facts, but the observation of them 
Tecorded in the present paper, differs from that of Prof, Owen. 

The defective proportions of the part representing^ the great 
transverse commissure of the placental mammals, which appear 
to result from or to be related to the peculiar confirmation of the 
Wall of the hemisphere, must not lead to the inference that the 
great medullary masses of the two halves of the cerebrum are by 
any means *• disconnected." The want of the upper fibres is 
compensated for in a remarkable manner by the immense size of 
the anterior conounissure, the fibres of which are seen radiating 
into all parts of the interior of the hemisphere. There can be 
little doubt that the development of this commissure is, in a cer- 
tain measure, complementaiy to that of the corpus callosum. 
This is, moreover, a special characteristic of the lowest group of 
the mammalia, most remarkable because it is entirely lost in the 
next step of descent in the vertebrated classes. 

Affcer a description of the brain of a bird, the conclusion is 
an-ived at, that, great as is the difference between the placental 
and implacental mammal, in the nature and extent of the connec- 
tion between the two lateral hemispheres of the cerebrum, it is 
not to be compared with that which obtains between the latter 
and the oviparous vertebrate. 

SOUfiCES OF THE FAT ,0P THE ANIMAL BODY, BY J. B. LA WES 
AND DE. J. H. GILBERT. 

In 1842, Baron Liebig had concluded that the fat of Herbivora 
must be derived in great part from carbo-hydrates of their food, 
but might also be produced from nitrogenous compounds. Du- 
mas and Boussin^ault had at first opposed this view ; but subse- 
quently the expenments of Dumas and Milne-Edwards with bees, * 
of Persoy with geese, of Boussinganlt with pigs and ducks, and 
of the authors with pigs, had been held to be quite confirmatory 
of Liebig's view, at any rate, as far as the carbo-hydrates were 
eoncemed. But at the Bath meeting of the British Association, 
in 1864, Dr. Haydon expressed doubt on the point ; and at the 
Congress of Agricultural Chemists, held at Munich last year. 
Prof Voit, from the results of experiments with dogs fed on 
flesh, maintained that fat must have been produced from the nitro- 
genous constituents of the food, and that these were probably 
9ie chief, if not the only, source of the fat of the Herbivora. 
Baron Liebig disputed this conclusion ; and his son, Hermann V. 
Liebig, has since sought to show its fallacy by reference to cows. 
The authors agreed with the conclusions of these latter authorities, 
but pointed out the inadequacy of the data relied upon by Her- 
mann V. Liebig. They showed that, owing to the much less 
proportion of aBmentary organs and contents, the higher charac- 
24 
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ters of the food, the much larger amount of fat produced, hoik in 
relation to a given weight of animal within a given time and to 
the amount of food consumed, the much less proportion of tiie 
solid matter of the food that passed off in the solid and li(]piid ex- 
cretions, and finally the larger pn^>ortion of fat in the increase, 
results obtained with pigs must be mudi more conclusive than 
those with either cows, oxen, or sheep. Numerous tables wero 
exhibited, showing the results which had been obtained by the 
authors in experiments with pigs, from which the follow!^ con- 
clusions were drawn: 1. That certainly a large proportioirof the 
fat of the Herbivora, fattened for human food, must be derived 
from other substances than fat in the food. 2. That when fed cm 
the most appropriate ^Eittening food, much of the stored up fi^ 
must be proauced from the carbo4iydrates. 3. That the nitro* 
genous constituents may also serve as a source of fat, more espe- 
cially in defect of a liberal supply of the non-nitrogenous ones. 

VELOCITT OF NEEVOUS IMPRESSIONS. 

Mr. W. F. Barrett communicates to the ** Intellectual Observery** 
for June, 1866, a paper ** On the Velocity of Nervous Impressions,^ 
from which the following are extracts : — 

What, then, is the result of the investigations of Helmholts on 
the velocity of the nerve force P It is one which, at first sight, is 
most astonishing ; for the rate of propagation, compared with 
other forces, is extremely slow. The velocity of light is aboul 
190,000 miles a second, and of electricity even more ; but the ve- 
locity of the nerve force is only ninety feet a second, one-twentieth 
of the velocity of a cannon ball, about one-thirteenth of the veloc- 
ity of sound in air, and about equal to the speed of an express 
train. No sensible difference was found between the velocity in 
the nerves of a man, and in those of a frog and other animals. In 
a creature so long as the whale, the rate of nervous transmission 
becomes very perceptible when the extremities have to be moved. 
The fact of a harpoon having been thrust into the tail of a good- 
■ sized whale would not be announced in the brain of the creature 
till a second after it had entered ; and, as it would take a little 
more than another second before the command to move its tail 
would reach the appropriate muscles, a boat^s crew mi^ht be for 
away before the animal they had pierced began to lash the sem. 
The nervous force travels more slowly when the nerves are sub^ 
mitted to a low temperature than when they are influenced by a 
high one. Besides the time required for the transmission of a 
stimulus through the nerves, the mind takes a certain period to 
form a conception, and then to prompt the limbs to act accordingly. 
This time, measured by a similar method, has been found to be 
about one-tenth of a second. The passage of a rifle-bullet through 
t^e brain would not occupy more than one-thousandth of a second; 
a stroke of lightning would pass through the body in much less 
time ; and thus a person killed by either of these means would die 
without consciousness having time to 15e produced. The placid 
aspect of those who have thus died goes to prove that no pain ^ 
felt prior to the insensibility which followea the act. 
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UMBS OF MAMTWATiTA. 

Dr. Bnrt G. Wflder, in the "Memoirs of the Boston Society of 
Natural History," has brought prominently to view the remarkable 
relations existing between the antetior and posterior regions or 
poles of the vertebrate body, both as exMbitea in the structure of 
the bones and muscles of the limbs, and the more general rela- 
tions found in the body itself and the internal or^ns. The prin- 
ciple of antero-posterior symmetry or ** longitndinality " seems to 
be characteristic of vertebrates, and has not been observed among^ 
other animals. According to tiis law, the anterior and posterior 
poles of the vertebrate b<Sy have organs and parts that are hom- 
ologous and morphologically identical, although teleolo^cally 
veiy different, while the corresponding parts on opposite sides are 
both morphologically and teleologicaUy repetitions of each other. 
The body is divided into four regions, the thorax and head cor- 
responding to the abdomen and pelvis. Some of the correspond- 
ing parts are as follows: **Inthe anterior region, enumerating 
from above, that is from the vertebral column downward, the nose 
or anterior nares, the upper lip, the mouth, the tongue, and the 
chin; posteriorly, the anal opening, the.perin8Bum> the vaginal 
opening, the penis or clitoris, and the pubes." There are two 
principal diverticula of the alimentary canal, the lungs and the 
urinary bladder ; the former open forward and the latter back- 
ward, and their outlets are between the pharynx or mouth and the 
ton^e anteriorly, and the va^al openmg and the clitoris poste- 
riorly. •* The thyroid gland is in relation with the larynx much 
as the prostate gland is with the neck of the bladder." The heart 
is considered only a -more or less complicated enlargement and 
convolution of the great arterial trunk. The anterior limbs are 
riiown to be appendages of the basal segment of the skull, thrown 
backward by growth in the higher vertebrates, but occupying their 
morphological position in fishes and some young animals. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ANTMAL LIFE. 

Prof. H. J. Clark, in his work entitled ** Mind in Nature," has 
fully discussed the various modes of reproduction, and increase 
amone animals, the origin and early condition of ovarian eggs, 
and the changes they ungergo as development proceeds. The 
egg, considered as the lowest condition of animal life, is shown 
to consist at first of a mere spherical aggregation of albuminous 
and oily matters, like a simple cell, but with a bipolar character ; 
«. «., the albumen concentrates at one side of the spherical mass» 
and the more oily portion of the yolk on the opposite side. 
While the eggs of infusoria never attain a more complicated 
•tructnre than this, in those of higher animals a further change 
takes place, resulting in the formation of the so-called germinal 
redde and germincQ dot, which is to be considered only a con- 
tinuation of the process commencing with the imperfect separa- 
tion of the albumen from the oily portion in the lowest form of 
the egg, the difference bemg omy in degree, and not in kind. 
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The e^^ is regarded as an animal from the first, bnt comparable 
only to the lowest forms of infusorial life. The continued devel- 
opment of the egg, or embryo, is shown to depend more or less 
upon secondary causes, — most so in the lowest animals, — and 
in this respect a comparison 'is made with those germ-like forms 
supposed to originate and develop wholly through secondary 
causes. 

He adopts the four grand divisions of Cuyier, witli modifica- 
tions ; and, with many others, believes that tiie Protozoa consti- 
tute a fifth division, as distinct from the others as those are amonff 
themselves ; but he regards them as merging gradually into eaoS 
other, as clouds that touch and mingle somewhat at their borders. 
The bipolar relations in ^e organization of all animals, and the 
bilaterally which is equally a fundamental feature of all, are 
illustrated ; and it is shown that this is as characteristic of Kadi- 
ata as of the higher groups ; and it is claimed that the more or 
less radiated appearance is subordinate to bilaterality. The char- 
acteristic feature of Protozoa is stated to be spirality or obliquity, 
superimposed upon bilaterality. The Radiata are said to have 
" a type of organization in which the various organs repeat them- 
selves, more or less, between the back and the abdominal mid- 
line of the body ; ttiat is to say, they are laterally repetitive on 
each side of an ima^nary plane which divides the body exactly 
into right and left halves.^' The MoUusca are compared in a 
similar way to the other groups, thus : ** The Zoophytes are frcmi 
back to front, dorso-ventrally, polymerous; the Articulata are 
from tail to head, uro-cephally, polymerous ; and the Mollusea 
are monomerous." Bj detailed comparisons , it is shown that there 
are no actual transitions from one of the five great divisions to 
another ; and that each has a distinct and characteristic mode of 
development and growth. — Amer. Jour, of Science, May, 1866. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 

A contest has been long going on between French savants <m 
the question of spontaneous generation, some of the points of 
which have been alluded to in the ** Annual of Scientific Disew- 
ery,^ for 1865, page 330,— those on the one side maintaining tlie 
questionable doctrine of spontaneous generation, whilst the cham- 
pions on the other side hold that, under existing conditions, no 
organism comes into being without the previous existence of s<Mue 
other organism. 

The French Academy appointed a Commission to endeavcn? to 
arrive at some settlement of the question, either by establishing 
heterogenesis (as the old doctrine is now called by its advocates) 
on the footing of an acknowledged fact, or finally consigning it to 
the ffrave of exploded theories. From an elaborate report, com- 
municated in 1865, by M. Balard, to the French Academy, on the 
proceedings of this Commission, it would appear that, owing to 
certain dimculties raised by the partisans of heterogenesis, this 
desirable consummation has not been attained, at least, so far as 
they are concerned ; although the experiments made in support 
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of the opposite oinnion, under the inspection of the Commission, 
will abundantly suffice to satisfy most unprejudiced minds. But, 
as M. Balard observes in his report, ** as nothing is so abundant 
as vague and inexact observations, conclusions deduced, at least 
apparently, from direct experiments, have never been wanting 
to support this doctrine of spontaneous generation." 

On the 22d of June, M. Pasteur commenced his series of experi* 
ments, in presence of the Commission and of his antagonists, 
MM. Pouchet, Joly, and Musset. He first exhibited to the meet- 
ing three glass flasks, filled with air collected on the Moutanveit 
in 1860, and showed that, even after the lapse of four years, the 
solution of yeast contained in them had undergone no alteration, 
fuid was penectly transparent. The analysis of the air of one of 
these flasks showed that it contained no carbonic acid, and that 
the normal quantity of oxvgen (21 per cent.) was still present in 
it. Another flask was broken at the neck in such a manner that its 
orifice, directed upward, was less than one square centimetre. 
On Saturday, the 25th, five loose flsJces of mycelium had already 
made their appearance in it, and these subsequently became con* 
•iderably developed. Thus, to the single flask which MM. Joly 
and Musset had declared would suffice to convince them, M. Pas- 
teur mi^ht have added many others, for of the seventy-tJiree ves- 
aels which he brought from the Montanvert and the tiura, he has 
still a great number untouched, none of which exhibit any altera- 
tion. 

We now come to the description of M. Pasteur^s series of experi- 
ments for the establishment of his view. Sixty glass flasks, each 
capable of containing from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
eubic centimetres, were filled up to about one-4Mrd with a fer- 
mentescible liquid, prepared by boiling yeast in water in the pro- 
portion of one hundred grammes to each litre. The necks of the 
flasks were then drawn out into a fine tube, the liquid was boiled 
for about two minutes, and then each of the balloons was hermet- 
ically sealed. Fifty-six of the flasks bore this treatment without 
damage, four others were qhargcd with the same liquid, and 
treated ' in the same way, except that their necks were merely 
drawn out and twisted, without being closed. 

The next step in the experiments consisted in the fracture of the 
narrow necks of the flasks, so as to allow the air to rush into the 
interior, which it did with a whistling sound. This operation was 
performed by M. Pasteur, with all the precautions which he has 
always particularly insisted on. One of the flasks was found to 
have been imperfectly closed in the first instance, so that it had 
been gradually fiUed with air ; it forms one of the first series of 
nineteen filled in the amphitheatre of the Museum. A second 
series of nineteen was filled with air on the outside of the dome of 
the amphitheatre, at its highest point; and the i*emaining eighteen, 
forming a third series, were opened at Belle vue, in the middle of 
a grass plot, near a clump of large poplars. After the access of 
air, the slender tubes of the necks were closed by the seolipyle. 
The whole of the flasks were then arranged in a convenient place 
in the Museom, together with three test-glasses, filled with the 
24* 
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limpid liquid employed by M. Pasteur. The very next day the 
liquid in these three glasses already showed indications of numer* 
ous Bacteria, and its muddy appearance contrasted with the 
perfect transparency of that contained in the flasks. 

The results of the observations of the three series of closed 
vessels, up to the 20th of July, and again in November, are given 
by M. Balard, in three separate taUes, and the final results are 
• summed up as follows : — 

'* Of nineteen flasks of the first series, filled witii air taken in the 
amphitheatre, there are only five in which some organic devel<^ 
ments were manifested ; fourteen remained unaltered. 

'< The second series of flasks, full of air taken on the dome of 
the amphitheatre, {uresents thirteen which remained without alt^v 
ation, whilst only six ^ve ori^ to. living beings. But the 
proportion changes considerably in the flasks filled with air at 
Bellevue ; out of the eighteen of these vessels, sixteen were 
altered." 

** If we regard germs as the cause of the developments produced 
in these experiments," says M. Balard, ** we might be led to think 
tiiat near a meadow, under trees, in the midst of these numer(»is 
sources for the production and disseminationof minute seedsof all 
kinds, the air would be more charged with them than in the heart 
of a town ; and, as we have just seen, the results of our experi* 
ments are in accordance with this suppodtion." He adds the 
curious fact that, whilst nothing but vegetation was produced in 
the flasks filled with air in Paris, seven of the Bellevue vessels 
also contained infusoria. 

The four fiasks, with their necks drawn out and bent, but left 
open, were exhibited to the Academy in a perfectly unaltered 
condition at the time of the presentation of M. Balard^s report* 
That gentleman calculates that, from the effect produced by 
changes of temperature upon these vessels, the air contained ia 
them must have been renewed at least seven times in the course 
of the experiment. But as the entrance of the air would be 
effected slowly, it could deposit in the flexures of the tube any 
maUers which mi^ht cause the development of oi^nisms in the 
fluid. To ascertam whether this was really the case, the follow- 
ing experiment was made : The bent tube of a similar flask, which 
hM. been kept for three years by M. Pasteur,- was sealed at its 
extremity with the blow-pipe. The flask was then violently 
shaken, so that the liquid contained in it moistened some parts €$ 
tiie tube. Within two days, numerous organisms made their 
appearance in the liquid, and especially in that retained in the 
tube. 

•* Thus," says M. Balard, ** the facts observed by M. Pasteur, 
and disputed by MM. Pouchet, Joly, and Musset, are perfectly 
exact. Fermentescible liquids may remain without idteration 
either in contact with confined air, or in contact with air which is 
frequently renewed, and when, under the influence of this fluid, 
living organisms are developed in it, this development must not 
be attributed to the gaseous elements, but to solid pardeles c^ 
which the air may be freed by various means, as M. Pasteur has 
asserted." 
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The Commission also commenced some experiments with an 
infusion of hay, the liquid recommended by MM. Fouchet, Joly, 
andMusset, but as the period of the year declared by those gentle* 
men to be most favorable for such operations was steady passed, 
their further prosecution has been postponed until the coming 
spring and summer. M. Balard states, however, that such results 
as were obtained last year seemed to be confirmatory of those of 
M. Fasteur^s experiments. — Reader^ 1865. 

T>r, George Child read before the Royal Society a paper on the 
production of organisms in closed vessels, in which he states that 
Bacterians are produced "exactly under the circumstances in 
which M. Fasteur asserts that they do not exist. M. Fasteur, in 
his Memoir, i^>eaks of examining his substances with a power of 
350 diameters. Now my experience throughout has been that it 
jb impossible to recognize these minute objects, with any degree 
of certainty, even with double that magnifying power. I can 
now have no doubt of the fact that Bacterians can be produced in 
hermetically sealed vessels, containing an infusion of organic 
matter, whether animal or vegetable, wough supplied only with 
air passed through a red-hot tube, with all necessary precautions 
for insuring the thorou^ heating of every portion of it, and 
though the infusion itseu be thoroughly boilea. It seems clear 
that either the germs of Bacterium are capable of resisting the 
boiling temperature in a fluid, or that they are spontaneously gen- 
erated, or tiiat they are not 'organisms' at aU. I was myself 
somewhat inclined to the latter belief concerning them at one 
time ; but some researches in which I am now engaged have gone 
far to convince me that they are really minute vegetable forms. 
The choice, therefore, seems to remain between the other two 
conclusions. Upon these I will not venture a positive opinion, 
but remark only, that, if it be true that * germs' can resist the 
boiling temperature in fluid, then both parties in the controversy 
are working upon a false principle, and neither M. Fouchet nor 
M. Fasteur is likely at present to solve the problem of spontane* 
ous generation." 

The September and Octobernumbersof the** Journal de P Anato- 
mic et de la Fhysiologie " contain the results of some experiments 
on spontaneous generation, by M. Al. Donn6, which appear to 
l^e author favorable to this^ theoir, although for a long time he 
has been one of its opponents. He has examined the result of 
exposing eggs to spontaneous decomposition during some weeks. 
He argued that, having thus an organized matter highly complex 
and naturally free from all floating atmospheric germs, — and tis 
this matter contained in itself a certain amount of pure air, — it 
was in the best possible state to give rise, in its alteration, decom- 
position, and putrefaction, to infusoria, or animalcules, the ordi- 
narv result of the putrefaction of animal matter freely exposed 
to tne air. With a substance naturally free from all foreign mat- 
ter, and protected from exterior contact, like the e^ in the shell, 
the conditions of a crucial experiment would be resized. Tried 
In this manner, the results were agi^nst the theory of spontaneous 
g^eration. 
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Bot the small qaandty of air enclosed iii the egg was not con- 
sidered sufficient to determine the phenomena, and the expert* 
ments were tried again with certain modifications. The eggs 
were carefully waited, well dried, and then enclosed in a thidc 
coating of cotton wool, ti^en out of a store at 150° C. A fine 
sharp rod, previously heated to redness, was then inserted ol> 
liquely through the cotton, and the tip of the egg was. pierced 
with a hole. The eggs were tiien put in a safe pls^, and covered 
with a bell-glass. In a few weeks' time the surface of the eon- 
tents of the egg was covered with velvety-looking mould, whlte« 
gray, yellow, or green. Under the microscope, this was seen to 
consist of organized filaments and beautiful globules of different 
sizes. There was, however, no trace of living animalcules. Sup- 
posing that the presence of water was needed, as the viscosity of 
the contents of the eg^ might hinder their development, a little 
boiling vrater was put mto the egg, covered with cotton. In two 
days, the substance was swarming with vibrios. The same experi- 
ments were then tried with hard-boiled eggs. The result, there^ 
fore, appears to be, that we can produce at will vegetable or ani** 
mal beings in pure organic matter, without the intervention oi . 
germs from without. Water is necessary to the devel<^ment of 
mfusoria ; and air is indispensable to the development of living 
beings of either kingdom. 

During the year 1866, arguments, more or less convincing, 
have been accumulated on both sides of this question, so that it is 
impossible, at present, to decide in fkvor of or against tiie tiieoiy 
of spontimeous generation. 

NATUEE OF MUSCULAR IRRITABILITT, BY RICHARD MORRIS, M.I>. 

The subject was discussed before the British Association in 
1866, under the following propositions: 1. That the property 
of irritability in muscle is capable of a high degree of exaltati(»i 
above the normal standard, and that the highest degree of sus- 
ceptibility is attained in cold bloods, long after deatn, or undee 
conditions tantamount to death. 2. That the forces of the nerve 
and muscle, the neurility of the former, and the irritability of 
tiie latter, are not only independent of each other for their exist- 
ence and maintenance, but actuallv possess an antagonistic rela^ 
tion, — that is to say, nerve tissue, mstead of producing, is, when 
in action, constantly concerned in maintaining a condition of 
things which diminishes muscular irritability, and that not simply 
when it is engaged in the production of motion. 8. Conversely, 
that muscular tissue, relieved from the operation or influence of. 
nerve tissue, gradually acquires exalted contractile powers either 
in the presence or absence of the blood. 4. That the blood, or 
the nutritional plasma derived therefrom, not only furnishes the 
materials by which muscular irritability is maintained, but is like- 
wis6 the determining cause of that polar arrangement of the 
muscular molecules, which maintains or rei^res the elongated or 
relaxed state. These propositions were sustained by constant 
reference to experiment, much consideration being devoted to tlM 
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proof that the principle of yoUtion, when in operation, exhausted 
the muscular and nervous forces, and produced the condition 
which, in common parlance, is recognized as fatigue ; and that, in 
ttie absence of volition, — or, what amounted to the same, nerve 
in acdon, — the forces of the system were considerably increased; 
hence the use of sleep was obvious. The nervous system was 
not only concerned in exhausting the muscular during the pro- 
duction of motion, but constantly while maintaining the normal 
position of the animal. He said tiiat profound etherization, sleep, 
fainting, and death, were different degrees of what might be 
called functional neural paralysis, in contradistinction to purely 
muscular, a form in which the special life of muscle was oimin- 
ii^ed or destroyed. The best condition for the exaltation of the 
peculiar life of muscle was the absence of nerve, as then the 
forces were not expended as fast as the chemical reactions be- 
tween the muscular tissue and the blood led to their generation. 
Jn support of the final proposition, many experiments were ad- 
duced which clearly showed that the relaxed or elongated condi- 
tion of the muscles was maintained by the blood, and that the 
blood, under aU circumstances, opposed the state of contraction 
which it was the special function of nerve to bring about. The 
various affections of muscular fibre, as they had been observed in 
the author^s experiments, were then described. 1. A muscle may 
exist in the elongated or uncontracted state, with all its dynamical 
powers perfect ; this is its normal condition, in the absence of voli- 
tional effort. 2. It may exist in this state, when deprived of all 
dynamics, or, in other words, in the absence of irritability. Both 
these conditions of relaxation may be associated with softness or 
flaccidity of the muscular structure ; the former necessarily so, the 
latter not, as the fixity of rigor may prevail. Again, a muscle 
may exist in a state of complete contraction, both in the presence 
and absence of its'dvnamics; in a state of softness, or in a hard, 
coagulated state. As with the state of elongation, so with that 
of contraction, the truly dynamical state is one of softness. Prop- 
erly speaking, irritability is no more the tendency which a muscle 
exhibits to contract than the disposition itexhibitsto elongate, sub- 
sequently to contraction ; in fact, a comprehensive definition must 
include both these conditions ; neither are either of these states to 
be considered, as far as muscle alone is concerned, as conditions 
of rest, for they are both active states, so long as t^e muscle is a 
vital structure, and both inactive when the dynamics of muscle 
are absent. The attractive state of the muscular molecules, which 
represents contraction is the condition in which force is exhausted 
by the apposition of unlike polarities ; while, in the state of elon- 
gation, being that in which every molecule is opposed to eveiy 
other, force may be accumulated. In proportion to the amount 
of force accumulated in the molecules will be the intensity of their 
contractive or elongative energy, and also in the ratio of their 
charge will be their proclivity to disturbance, or, in other words, 
susceptibility to stimuli. The author combated the view of Dr. 
Radctiffe, who regarded the contraction of a muscle as taking 
place simply on the withdrawal of some elongating foroe, and 
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showed, by an aaaljsid of tibe Tmiooff conditio&s mtder yrbkh 
vmxscie existed, that no tiieory met the case so well as that of Da 
Bois Raymond, in which the molecules of muscle were regarded 
as centres of electro-motor action, arranged in a dipolar series, — 
in a word, one fluid, two forces or poles, — the repulsive polar 
attitude maintained by the blood, and the attractiye inducible by 
nerve and external stimuli. 

THEOBT OF KUSCUULB ACTION. 

Professor Heidenhain, of Breslau, has recently published a little 
work on •* The Production of Heat, etc., during Muscular Action," 
an account of which may perhaps prove not uninteresting to our 
readers, since it bears closely on the application to physiology of 
the doctrine of the conservation of force. A few words of mtro- 
duction, however, will be needed. 

A piece of dead flesh represents, by virtue of its chemical ele- 
ments, a certain amount of ** latent energy,*^ which, in the natural 
process of decay, is gradually set free as "actual" force in the 
form of heat. The living muscle, in like manner, also represents 
a certain amount of *' latent" energy. During life, a metamor- 
phosis (oxidation) of the muscular tissue is continually going on, 
and, consequently, a quantity of "latent" energy is continually 
becoming ** actual." As long as the muscle is inactive, is at rest, 
does not contract, the forms assumed by the liberated energy are, 
as far as we know, those of electricity and heat. In every living 
muscle there are •* muscle-currents," and there is a certain amount 
of heat given out. But when the muscle enters into a state of 
activky, when it contracts, another element is introduced, viz., 
the mechanical work effected by the shortening of the fibres. In 
every muscular contraction there are, therefore, four things to be 
considered, — the chemical action, and the production of electric- 
it¥, of heat, and of mechanical work. Any comprehensive theory 
of muscular action must be able to show now these are related to 
each other. 

Is the chemical action natural to the muscle increased, or not, 
during conU*actionP 

If so, what becomes of the surplus of " actual " energy thus lib- 
erated ? Does it all go over into mechanical work, or partly into 
heat and electricity ? 

If not, is there any evidence of the direct conversion, during the 
act of contraction, of heat or of electricity, or of both, into mechan- 
ical work, or of the diversion to the same end of some part of the 
force arising from chemical action, at the expense of some amount 
oi heat or electricity P 

That, during contraction, there is really an increase of chemical 
action, has been generally admitted since the well-known experi- 
ments of HelmhoRz. Some, indeed, have spoken as if they thought 
that chemical action occurred during contraction only ; clearly an 
erroneous conception. Voit has adopted what may fairly be called 
an error of the opposite kind, in concluding that there is no in- 
crease of chemical action during contraction, because no notable 
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Increase takes place in the excretion of urea after even violent 
exercise. Whatever may prove to be the fate of the nitrogenous 
elements of muscular tissue, there can be scarcely any doubt but 
that there is a large extra consumption of hydro-carbonaceous 
material during muscular action. It is just possible to conceive 
that the increase -of waste products which can be observed in a 
muscle, after a series of contractions, may belong not to the time 
of contraction itself, but to the stage immediately following, — may 
indicate, as it were, a kind of reaction following the sho(3: of the 
stimulus ; but there is not the shadow of a proof that such is really 
the case. It may be taken for panted that muscular contraction 
means increase of chemical action, and, therefore, increase in the 
total amount of *• actual energy" issuing from the muscle. 

With regard to one of the ^rms of energy proper to muscles, — 
viz., electricity, — we have known for some time past, that during 
contraction, a remarkable change occurs in the ** muscle-current." 
It is generally spoken of as "the negative variation," and has 
been made the basis of Voit's, as well as of Dr. C. B. Badeliffe's, 
views on the subject we are dealing with. 

The production of heat during muscular contraction has re- 
ceived much attention during the last few years. We need not 
specify the various observations here ; and Heidenhain contends 
that the delicacy of his own arrangements have enabled him to 
detect and avoid the errors of his predecessors. Frogs' muscles 
were used for the experiments. His results are briefly these : — 

1. During a contraction (that is, a single contraction, not a 
tetanus), heat is always given out, the index of the apparatus 
showing a rise of temperature varying from .001° C to .006° C. 

2. When a muscle (suspended by one end, and with a weight 
attached to the other) is stimulated by a stimulus of constant 
strength, and loaded with a variable weight, both the heat given 
out and the work done (weight -|- heat) increase with an in- 
crease of the weight up to a certain limit (determined by the 
condition of the muscle), beyond which they both sink. 

8. When a muscle is stretched by a weight hung at one end, 
but is prevented from contracting by being fixed at both ends, 
the amount of heat given out (on the application of a stimulus of 
the same strength) varies directly as the extending weight, up to 
a certain limit. 

4. When a muscle, excited by the same stimulus and bearing 
the same weight, is in one case allowed to contract freely, but in 
another prevented from so doing by being fixed at botii ends, the 
amoimt of heat given out on the stimulus being applied is mucU 
greater in the latter instance than in the former. 

6. When a muscle is connected with a small constant weight 
and a large variable one, in such a way that it always bears the 
strain of the former, but that of the latter only at such times as it 
contracts, both the heat given out and the work done (with the 
stimulus of same strength) vary directly as the larger weight. 

6. When the experiment is repeated with the alteration mat the 
smaller weight, whose strain is continually borne, is made variable, 
and the larger one constant, both heat aad woric vaiy directly aft 
the variable weight. 
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Leaving electricity on one side, and dealing, therefore, only 
with heat and work as the •* actual " forces set free duiing con- 
traction, the above experiments clearly lead to the conclusion that 
the sum total of the forces becoming ** actual" during contraction 
depends on, is a function of the tension of the muscular fibre 
(before and) during that act. Heidenhain obtained similar re- 
sults in experimenting with tetanus. To say that the sum total 
of forces set free during contraction is influenced by the tension 
of the fibres, is, of course, to say that the quantity of latent energy 
consumed, the amount of chemical action concerned in the act, is 
influenced by the same means. We ouffht, therefore, to find an in- 
crease of waste products in muscles which are made to contract 
under tension. Takino^ one such waste product as an index of the 
others, Heidenhain satisfied himself not only that there was a pro- 
duction of carbonic acid during contraction, but idso, that the 
amount of it was in proportion to the sum total of force becoming 
** actual," and was a function of the tension of the fibres. 

That the mere, so to speak, physical extension of a muscular 
fibre should have a marked influence on the metamorphosis of its 
substance, has been for a long time practically admitted, though 
the matter had never been rigidly ascertained before the investi- 
^tions of Heidenhain. The subject is not lacking in practical 
importance; but it is chiefly of interest, inasmuch as it bears 
very closely on the general uieory of muscular action. — Beader, 

SOUBCE OF HITSCULAB POWEE. 

Twenty years ago, physiologists would have attributed the 
source of muscular power to something peculiar, developed by 
living animals, and termed vital force. The progress of scientific 
discovery, however, rapidly dissipated the very crude notions 
which then existed regarding this mysterious agency. We now 
know that an animal, however high its organization may be, can 
no more generate an amount of force capable of moving a gi*ain 
of sand man a stone can fall upward, or a locomotive drive a 
train without fuel. All that such an animal can do is to liberate 
that store of force, or potential energy, which is locked up in its 
food. It is the chemical change which food suffers in the body of 
the animal that liberates the previously pent-up forces of that 
food, which now make their appearance in the form of actual 
energy, — as heat and mechanical motion. From food, and food 
alone, comes the matter of which the animal body is built up ; and 
from food alone come all the different kinds of physic^ force 
which an animal is capable of manifesting. 

The two chief forms of force thus manifested are heat and mus* ' 
cular motion, or mechanical work. These have been almost uni- 
versally traced to two distinct sources, — the heat to the oxidation 
of the food, and the mechanical work to the oxidation of the 
muscles. This doctrine, first promulgated by Liebig, has been 
within late years adopted by most pfysiologists, and has been 
taught in all the text-books treating of the subject. The proxi- 
mate constituents of food have been frequentiy divided into two 
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IP'oups, — carbonaceous or non-nitrogenous, such as fat, starch, 
sugar; and the nitrogenous, such as fibnn, albumen, and casein,— 
the former class being regarded as comprising simple heat-givers, 
that is to say, substances that furnish material for oxidation in the 
process of respiration, and thus maintain the temperature of the 
body; the nitrogenous constituents being the flesh-fonners, or 
substances building up the muscles of the body, through which 
motive force is exerted. The exercise of a muscle being accom- 
panied by a proportionate destruction or oxidation of its tissue, it 
follows that the plastic or flesh-forming constituents of food should 
bear a relation to the amount of muscular work performed. This 
theory, namely, that mechanical work, i. e., muscular exertion, is 
dependent on the destruction of muscular tissue, has been sup- 
ported by Ranke, Playfair, Draper, and others ; and, as we have 
already stated, it has been generally taught up to the present 
time. Nevertheless, it* has not escaped challenge. Immediately 
after its promulgation, Dr. J. R. Maver wrote, *• A muscle is onl^ 
an apparatus by means of which the transformation of force lis 
effected, but it is not the material by the chemical change of which 
mechanical work is produced." This assertion he supported by 
several cogent arguments. Other physiologists also expresseol 
similar opmions. Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert advocated a like 
view, basing their opinions on their own elaborate and carefully- 
executed experiments on the feeding of cattle. 

Some very important researches upon this subject have been 
recently published by Drs. Fick and Wislicenus, Professors at the 
University of Zurich, and also by Dr. Frankland in London. An 
account of these experiments was given in a lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution by the latter chemist during last session. 

It is probable that these investigations wiU very materially 
affect the present condition of physiological science, tending, as 
they do, to entirehr change the ideas hitherto entertained respect- 
ing the relation or food to the requirements of the animal body. 

The question is to determine whether the muscle is merely the 
apparatus by which animal motion is produced, or whether it fur- 
nishes both the apparatus and the force to work it. In order to 
solve this problem by experiment, there are three things neces- 
sary to be determined. First, the amount of force or energy 
fenerated by the oxidation of a given amount of muscle in me 
ody ; secondly, the amount of mechanical force exercised by the 
muscles of the body during a given time ; thirdly, the quantity of 
muscle oxidized in the bo(^ during the same time. 

It follows that if the amount of mechanical force exercised by 
the muscles be greater than the amount of the substance oxidized 
could furnish, the force of the muscles is not exclusively derived 
from their own substance. When muscle is consumed in the body, 
its nitrogen appears principally in the form of urea. Hence the 
amount of energy derived from the oxidation of muscle in the 
body will be expressed by the heat of combustion of the muscle 
itself, minus the heat of combustion of that amount of urea which 
the muscle would furnish when consumed in the body. This dif- 
ference of heat was determined by Frankland, who found that to 
25 
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conyert one gramme of dry muscle into nrea, as mnch heat was 
evolved as would, when converted into mechanical force, be suf- 
ficient to raise a hundred weight to the height of one hundred and 
thirty-two feet. 

The second of the required data, viz., the actual work perfonned 
in a given time by the muscles, was ingeniously determined by 
Fick and Wislicenus by the elevation of the body itself. For this 
purpose they ascended the Faulhom, a mountain of the Bernese 
Alps, 6560 feet high, near the lake of Brienz, whose regular slopes 
rendered it well adapted for their experiment. The heiffht of the 
mountain, multiplied by the weight of the body of each experi- 
menter, gave the amount of external work performed, and to this 
was added the estimated internal work of the circulation and res- 
piration. 

The third datum — the amount of muscle consumed — was given 
as a maximum by the amount of nitrogen excreted by the kidneys. 
This amount being determined by analysis, the amount of muscle 
consumed is readfly calculated, smce every 15.6 parts of nitrogen 
indicate 100 parts of muscle destroyed. The excreted nitrogen 
was determined in the experiments of Fick and Wislicenus with 
every possible care ; and in order that there might be no source 
of loss, the amount excreted for six hours after the ascent was 
, taken into account. 

As a final result of their investigations, they found that the mus- 
cle consumed, even with the most liberal allowance for all possi- 
ble chance of error, would not account for the work performed. 
Even under the most favorable interpretation, and neglecting all 
the internal and external work that could not be accurately meas- 
ured, it was found that the combustion of the muscles themselves 
would not account for a thu-d of the work performed. 

The calorimetrical determination of the actual energy evolved 
by the combustion of muscle and of urea in oxygen have been 
made by Br. Frankland, and the results show that the amount of 
muscle destroyed by the former gentlemen during their ascent 
would not account for one-half of the force required to lift them to 
the summit of the mountiiin. Taking the average of the two ex- 
periments, and making several necessary allowances. Dr. Frank- 
land calculates that scarely one-fifth of the actual energy required 
for the work performed could be obtained from the amount of 
muscle consumed. 

Examining a number of previous experiments of a like kind, 
Dr. Frankland finds them all confirmatory of the same thing. Thus, 
he ffives a summary of three sets of experiments made by Di*. E. 
Smith, by the Rev. Dr. Haughton, and by Playfair, in which in 
each case the force expended is in excess of that derivable from 
the muscle oxidized. 

The following are the conclusions deduced by Dr. Frankland 
from his experiments: — 

*' 1. The muscle is a machine for the conversion of potential 
energy into mechanical force. 

*'2. The mechanical force of the muscles is derived chiefly," if 
not entirely, from the oxidation of mattew contained in the blood, 
and not from oxidation of the muscles themselves. 
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'* 3. In man, the chief materials nsed for the production of mus- 
cular power are non-nitrogenous; but nitrogenous matters can 
also be employed for the same purpose, and hence the greatly in- 
creased evolution of nitrogen under the influence of a flesh djiet, 
even with no greater muscular exertion. 

** 4. Like every other part of the body, the muscles are con- 
stantly being renewed ; but this renewal is not perceptibly more 
rapid during great muscular activity than durmg comparative 
quiescence. 

*^6, After the supply of sufficient albumenized matters in the 
food of man to provide for necessary renewal of the tissues, the 
best materials for the prodaction, both of internal and external 
work, are non-nitrogenous matters, such as oil, fat, sugar, starch, 
gum, etc. 

•* 6. The non-nitrogenous matters of food, which find their waj 
into the blood, yield up all their potential energy as actual energy ; 
the nitrogenous matters, on the other hand, leave the body wiuia 
portion ^ne-seventh) of their potential energy unexpended. 

* ' 7 . The transformation of potential energjr into muscular power 
is necessarily accomplished by the prodaction of heat within the 
body, even when the muscular power is exerted externally. This 
is, doubtless, the chief and probably the only source of animal 
heat." 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, at the 1866 meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, gave the results of experiments which had been tried with 
feeding rats and dogs for a considerable time on meat totally free 
from fat, showing that nitrogenous substances could be made into 
muscular force. With regard to the amount of nitrogenous 
matter naturally consumed in food, it appeared that in the fare 
of soldiers of all countries the amount was 4.2 oz. for each man. 
The ordinary amount of work that a soldier performed might be 
estimated as raising 48,000 kilometres to the height of a metre. 
There had been much more done by the soldier, more especially 
duiing the late Prussian war, and the forced marches of Sherman. 
In the discussion that followed. Dr. Edward Smith contended, 1. 
That there was no prima facie ground for the division of foods by 
Liebig into heat-formers and flesh-formers, since the latter con- 
tain carbon and hydrogen like the former, which must be available 
for the production of heat. 2. That his experiments, as w;ell as 
those of Voit, had proved conclusively that the emission of nitrogen 
was no measure of muscular waste, since with the most severe ex- 
ertion the excretion of urea scarcely at all increased. 3. That the 
emission of carbonic acid is the true measure of muscular action, 
since he had proved in 1860 that the finger could not be kept in 
motion without increasing the emission of that product, and the 
emission increased as the exertion increased. He had in the same 
year called attention to this as the true measure of muscular action, 
and was the first to do so. 4. That whilst the experiments quoted 
by Prof. Frankland, to show that the consumption of carbon 
and hydrogen was the source of muscular power — those of Fick 
and Wislicenus — were inconclusive, there was much reason to 
believe that the conclusions were not far wrong. They were 
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Iiiooiichisiye, beeanse the experimenters had taken the period of 
•mission of urea to represent that of its formation ; becaose ihe 
emission is at all times dependent upon the excretion of water by 
tiie kidneys, and mnst in these experiments have been lessened 
during exertion by the fact of much of the fluid passing out by 
Hie slon and so much less by the kidneys ; because no accurate 
basis of comparison was obtained ; and because the duration of 
the whole inquiry was too short. 

This view, that in the combustion of the carbon and hydrogen 
derived fh>m the food is the source of muscular power, suggests 
Tadieal changes in the diet necessaiy for laboring persons. The 
Innction of nitrogenous food being doubtless that of providing 
ire^ mu8<mlar tissue to replace that constantly lost by waste and 
decay, it is estimated that tliis would be furnished by about four 
(mnces of drv albumen in the twenty-four hours ; and, this amount 
being supphed, the remainder of the food necessary to supply 
the body with its working fuel may be either of the starchy or 
fatty classes. Animal flesn is disadvantageous as working food, 
behig incompletely burned in the body, with a consequent loss 
of energy; as the waste urea !t produces is really a combustible 
body ; fats, sugars, etc., are, on the contrary, completely consumed 
within the boaj. 

From a table given by Dr. Frankland, it appears that the dry 
fuinaoeous cereals possess, in a striking degree, advantao^s, as 
s source of muscular power, over the animal foods ; and both 
ftre very greatly surpassed by the fats and fatty substances, such 
AS cocoa or cheese. This explains the remarkable strengthening 
power of cod-liver oil. Alpine and Arctic travellers well know 
the nourishing properties of fat and sugar. The extensive use of 
oat-meal, as a cheap source of muscular power, is founded on 
trae physiological principles ; and tiiie high-priced animal foods, 
having comparatively small force-value, are very uneconomicai 
articles of diet. But, as the labor of digestion is of itself a con- 
siderable source of internal work, it may happen that the ready 
digestibility of an article of food may more than compensate for 
Us otherwise inferior value as a source of force. 

Those interested in tliis subject are referred to the Beports of 
the British Association for 1866, ** American Journal of Science^ 
for November, 1866, "Franklin Journal" for November, 1866, 
and the "Intellectual Observer" for July, 1866. 

SUGAR PBEVENTING THE OENEBATIOK OP ANIMALS. 

Mr. Henry Tanner, Professor of Rural Economy in Queen^ 
College, Birmingham, says : " I have every reason to believe that 
the action of sugar, in its various forms, is most important in its 
influence on the generative system ; and I think there is just cause 
for considering that any animal may by its use be rendered 
Incompetent for propagating its species. Since my attention has 
been drawn to this fact, numerous instances have come under my 
observation tending to confirm this opinion. From among tiie 
^ases whieh I could mention, it will probably be sufficient for me 
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to state that of a breeder of some eminence, who, with a view to 
an improvement in the Condition of his herd, added molasses to 
the dry food he gave to his stock. It certainly produced the result 
he anticipated, for their appearance and general condition were 
most satisfactory ; but this was accompanied by an influence he 
had never expected, for his stock, which had always realized high 
prices as breeding stock, now, with very few exceptions, proved 
to be valueless lor that object, male and female being alike 
sterile. As soon as this was discovered, the supply of molasses 
was stopped. But while the animals which had not been under 
its influence maintained the original character of the herd, as 
being good breeding stock, it is very doubtful if any of the stock 
whicSi had been fed for any length of time upon food mixed with 
molasses ever regained their breeding powers. It is more than 
possible that a fatty degeneration of the ovaries took place, from 
which they would but slowly recover under any ordinary treat- 
ment. In another case, where molasses had been used for some 
heifers which were fattening, it had the effect of suppressing those 
periodical returns of restlessness which prevent heifers feeding as 
well as steers ; and it kept them steadily progressing during the 
whole period of their fattening, and the result was highly satis- 
factory. If, therefore, upon further trial, we find sugar influential 
in checking the reproductive functions, we can, at any rate, exer- 
oise a proper discretion in its use; and, while avoiding it for 
.breeding animals, we may encourage its employment when cowa 
or heifers have to be fattened.^' 

DIGESTION OP ANIMAL POOD. 

Recent discoveries tend to prove that gastric juice does not 
»mply liquefy fibrin and casein, but that it acts also on albumen 
in such a way as to modify its molecular condition, and thereby 
its chemical properties. If the albumen of an egs be injected 
into the jugular vein, it passes unaltered to the blood, for it is 
^ound in the secretions -of the kidneys. It follows that albu- 
men of tJie egs must undergo a molecular change to render it fit 
to become assimilated; and we may assume, therefore, that it 
experiences the same change in the stomach under the influence 
<rf tiie ferment, called pepsin. Until recently, scientific men 
had assumed that there must be an identity between albumen, 
fibrin, and casein, which are the chief elements representing 
animal food, still they have not been able to demonstrate their 
convertibility one into the other. Mr. Smee has accomplished 
this, and has reversed the theory previously entertained as to what 
takes place during digestion ; for he has established that fibrin, 
or the clot of blood ; casein, or the curd of milk ; and albumen, 
the serum of blood, are convertible into one fluid, which he has 
called albuminose, or pectose. Mr. Smee has succeeded, then, 
in reversing the problem, and has shown that albumen may be 
converted into fibrin, and probably casein. To effect this inter- 
esting change, he proceeds as follows : He passes a current of 
l^ure oxygen gas through a solution of albumen of blood or egg^ 
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slightly acidulated with acetic acid, and at a temperatnrc of blood 
heat, or of 98° to 100° and after several hours, a mass of fibrin 
appears, the production of which is facilitated by bringing into 
play the action of an electric current. If, Instead of an acid sohi'^ 
tion of albumen, Mr. Smee employed a weak alkaline solution of 
the same substance, it became transformed into a peculiar sob** 
stance, known under the name of chondrin. 

THB BAPIDITT OP ABSOBPTIOK. BY DR. H. BENCB JOKES. 

It occurred to the author that it mi^t be possible to trace the 

rsage of substances from the blood mto the textures of the body 
means of the spectrum analysis : and, with the assistance of Dr. 
I)upr6 some very remarkable results have been obtained. 

Guinea-pigs have chiefly been used for the experiments. Um»» 
ally, no lithium can be found in any part of iheir bodies. When* 
half a grain of chloride of lithium was given to a guinea-pig for 
three successive days, lithium appeared in every tissue of the Iwdy. 
Even in the non-vascular textures, as the cartilages, the come% 
the crystalline lens, lithium would be found. 

Two animals of the same size and age were taken; to <Hie was 

given three grains of chloride of lithium, and it was killed in eigl^ 
ours ; another had no lithium ; it was also killed, and when the 
whole lens was burnt at once, no trace of lithium could be found. 
In the other, which had taken lithium, a piece of the lens, one»* 
twentieth of a pin^s head in size, showed the litMum ; it bad 
penetrated to the centre of the lens. 

A patient who was suffering from diseased heart took fifteen 
grains of citrate of lithia thirty-six hours before her death, and 
the same quantity six hours before her death. The crvstaliine 
lens, the blood, and the cartilage of one joint were examined fot 
lithium; in the cartilage it was found very distinctly; in the 
blood exceedingly fainUy ; and when the outer lens was taksA, 
the faintest possible indications of lithium were obtained. 

Another patient took ten grains of catbonate of litMa five hoart 
and a half before death; me lens showed very faint traces of 
lithium when half the substance was taken for one examinatiott; 
the caitilage showed lithium very distinctly. 

Dr. Jones expects to be be able to find uthium in the lens after 
operation for cataract, and in the umbilical cord after the bkUi of 
the foetus. 

▲PPEABAKC^ OP GOOD AND BAD MEAT. 

Dr Letheby, in a report on the cattle plague, gives the following 
characters of good ana bad meat, which are especially interestkig t . 
** Grood meat is neither of a pale pinkish color, nor of a deep 
purple tint. The former is indicative of disease, and ihe latter ift 
a sign that the animal has died from natm*al causes. Grood meat 
has also a marbled appearance from the ramifications of little 
veins of intercellular lat; and the fat, especially of tiie internal 
organs, is hard and suety, and is never wet; whereas that of tiid 
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diseased meat is soft and watieiy, often like jelly or sodden 
parchment. A^ain, the touch or feel of healthy meat is firm and 
elastic, and it hardly moistens the finders ; whereas that of dis- 
eased meat is soft and wet — in fact, it is often so wet that the 
serum runs from it, and then it is technically called wet. Good 
meat has but little odor, and this is not disagreeable ; whereas 
diseased meat smells faint and cadaverous, and it often has the 
odor of medicine. This is best observed by cutting it and smell- 
ing the knife, or by pouring a little warm water upon it. Good 
meat will bear cooking without shrinking, and without losing 
very much in weight ; but bad meat shrivels up, and it often boils 
to pieces. All these effects are due to the presence of a large 
proportion of serum in the meat, and to the relatively large 
Muount of intercellular or gelatinous tissue ; for the fat and true 
muscular substance are to a greater or less extent deficient. If, 
therefore, 100 grains of the lean or miiscular part of good meat 
are cut up and dried at a temperature of boiling salt water ^224° F.) , 
. they lose only from 69 to 74 grains of tiieir weight ; but ir diseased 
meat is thus treated, it loses from 76 to 80 per cent, of its weight. 
I find that the average loss of weight with sound and good beef is 
72.3 per cent., and of mutton 71.6 per cent., whereas the average 
loss oi diseased beef is 76.1 per cent., and of diseased mutton 78.2 
per cent. Even if it be dried at a his/her temperature, as at 266* F. , 
when all the moisture is expelled, and when good meat loses 
from 74 to 80 per cent, of its weight, the proportion of loss in bad 
meat is equally as great. Other characters, of a more refined 
nature, will also serve to distin^ish good from bad meat. The 
juice or serosity <^ sound flesh is slishtl^ acid, and it contains an 
excess of potash salts, chiefly the phosphate ; whereas diseased 
meat, from being infiltrated with the serum of blood, is often 
alkaline, and the salts of soda, especially chloride and phosphate, 
a^und in it. Lastly, when good meat is examined under the 
microscope, the fibre is clean and well defined, and free fk*om 
infusorial creatures ; but that of diseased meat is sodden, as if it 
hdd been soaked in water, and the transverse markings are indis- 
tinct and fjw apart ; beside which, there are often minute organ- 
isms, like infusorial bodies. These are Tery perceptible in the 
.flesh of animals affected with the cattle plague, and Dr. Beal has 
described Hiem as entozoa-like objects. They differ altogether 
from "^e parasites which constitute the trichina disease, and the 
measles of pork. How far the use of diseased meat affects the 
human constitution is unknown . In those cases where certain par- 
asite diseases exist in animals, there is no doubt of its injunous 
nature ; for the tape-worm, the trichina, and certain hydatid or 
encysted growths are unquestionably produced by it. Experience 
also points to the fact that carbuncle and common boils are in some 
degree referable to the use of the flesh of fmimals affected with 

S euro-pneumonia ; and occasionally we witness the most serious 
ftrrhcea and prostration of the vital powers after eating diseased 
meat. It is, tnerefore, safest to forbid its use ; and it is at all 
times best to guard against the possibility of injuiy by having 
meat well cooked. It ^ould be so cooked that the very centre 
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of the joint should be exposed for some lime to the tempemtore 
of 212^ Fahrenheit. The instructions of Liebig in this psfticnls^ 
are hardly safe ; for although a temperature below that of boiling 
water may coagulate albumen and develop the flavors of cooked 
meat, it may not insure the destruction of dangerous parasites. 
It is therefore better to have the meat a little overcooked than 
otherwise.^ — London Jowmal of Pharmacy. 

HOBSE-FLESH AS FOOD. 

The experience of the last five years on the continent of Europe 
proves conclusivelv that horse-flesh is a wholesome and de^rable 
article of food. The taste for horse-flesh is increasing in Paris. 
There are at present in the capital seven butcheries for the sale 
of that coDUnodity, and which dispose of about forty thousand 
pounds weight per week. The annual consumptiom may there- 
fore be estimated at one thousand tons, or more than ten times 
the quantity of meat distributed to the poor in the twenty bureaux 
de bienfalsance. So, far horse-flesh has been exempt fr<Hn the 
octroi duty, and sells at firom five sous to one franc the kilogram, 
of two pounds. 

Recently a mart for horse-flesh as human food was opened at 
Orleans. A similar establlslmient in Paris has now gone on for 
some time past with increasing success ; and by applying the same 
precautionary measures which have succeeded in the metropolis, 
the use of horse-flesh may be expected to attain populariQr as 
human food in Orleans equal to that which it is alleged to hold in 
the great capital for culinary science. It is admitted on all himds 
that all the horses offered for slaughter as human food are not fit 
for that purpose, and that the absence of strict supervision in this 
matter on the part of the authorities might lead to dangerous 
consequences. It appears that this is well understood both by 
the hippophagists ana the police of Paris. The meat, before ap- 
pearing for sale, has been examined and marked as sound by 
veterinary experts appointed for the performance of that duty. 
The Parisian public evidently place some faith in the security 
afforded by this system of cei-tincation, for it is not the very poor 
only who buy the horse-flesh in Paris, but well-to-do working 
people, and even latterly the middle classes. It is on the score of 
cheapness that horse-flesh is offered to the Orleans public at forty 
centimes the kilogram. Beef, mutton, and veal are now sold 
here at an average price of one hundred and forty centimes the 
kilogram. Omitting fractional parts, therefore, it may be stated 
that the price per English pound of horse-fle^ is two pence ; and 
of beef, mutton, and veal, seven pence. 

THE P&ENOMENA OF DEGLUTITIOK. 

Prof. Erishaber, who has been experimenting with tiie auto- 
laryngoscope with a view to discover the method by which swal- 
lowing is effected, has arrived at several conclusions, the most 
impoiiuit of which may be tabulated as follows: — 
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1. In the act of deglotlMoii, the aUmentary mass passes through 
one of the pharyngeal arches, over one of the sides of the epiglot- 
tis ; by this means it reaches the oesophagas at the yery moment 
when, by thfi contraction of the muscles, the pharynx is con- 
tracted. • 

2. The deglutition of liquids is effected in a somewhat similar 
manner, these passing very often over the epiglottis, in which 
they differ from solids. 

8. A very smajl quantity of the liquid passes over the edge of 
the epiglottis, and thus moistens the mucous membrane of the 
larynx and the cords of the voice. 

4. In gargling the throat, the larynx being then much opened, 
a large quantity of liquid escapes into the vocal organ. 
. 5. One may easily bear a piece of food in the air-passages, that 
$8 to say in the larynx, near the vocal cords, and even in the inte- 
rior of the windpipe. 

6. The sensibility of the windpipe to the touch of foreign bodies 
is far less than that of the larynx. 

7. Hard and cold bodies, such as a probang, are never tolerated 
by the respiratory passages, although soft bodies which adhere to 
the mucous membrane, and have the same temperature as it, may 
remain in the trachea for several minutes without producing any 
repulsive effect. 

The contraction is automatic, and produced by reflex action. 
This, in turn, is due to the sensation caused by the contact of the 
foreim substance with the membrane lining the regions of the 

gottis, but more especially under the epiglottis ; this membrane, 
erefore, appears to play the part of a special sensory organ. 

BXECtJTION BY HANGING. 

Prof. Haughton communicates a paper to the "Philosophical 
Magazine " ♦♦ On Hanging, Considered from a Mechanical and 
Physiological Point of v ie w " : — 

•* In hanging, death is either caused by pressure on the jugular 
veins, by asphyxia, caused by stoppage of the windpipe, or by 
shock of the medulla oblongata, caused by fracture of the verte- 
bral column. In the latter case only is death instantaneous. 
According to the original foinn of death punishment in England, the 
hanging was used as an anaesthetic, preparatoiy to the drawing 
and quartering of the criminal. The * short drop ' of three or four 
feet, as used m this country, is quite insufficient to cause instanta- 
neous death, and is, moreover, often productive of some very 
painful * scenes at the scaffold.' Prof. Haughton has ascertained, 
from his own observations, that the shock of a ton dropped through 
one foot is just sufficient to fracture the anterior articulating sur- 
faces of the second vertebra at their contract with the atlas ; and 
that this fracture allows the shock to fall upon the medulla ob- 
longata so as to produce instantaneous death. Thus, a criminal 
we^hing 160 lbs. should be allowed a 14 feet drop (160 X 14 = 
2,2^ lbs.). It is the practice in Ireland to use a drop of nearly 
this lengm. Although death takes place immediately that tbte 
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criminal arrives at the bottom of the drop, yet the second or so 
which he takes to fall is, doubtless, one of extreme mental an* 
gulsh, to avoid which the author gives a rule for producing instan- 
taneous death by the American n^ethod. This consists in suddenly 
lifting the crinunal into the #ir by means of a great weight at- 
tached to the other end of the rop6 fastened round 'his neck ; the 
rope passes over a pulley placed vertically over the patient, and 
at a given si^al the weight falls through a regulated height, 
Hftin^ him suddenly into the air. B^ properly proportioning the 
weight and the distance through wmch it is allowed to faU, the 
< chuck ^ produces instant death." 

CONSANOUINEOnS KABBIAGES.' 

M. Rambosson communicated to the French Academy, in 1866, 
a paper on this subject : — 

There are two very different opinions on this subject. One 
set of observations goes to show that the offspring of such mar- 
riages are, by that fact alone, condemned to an almost inevitable 
degeneracy, and that the union of individuals of the same blood 
may lead to the extinction of families. According to another 
set, such man-iages entail no deterioration at all on the offspring; 
on the contrary, they preserve and ameliorate races. Hence 
some have deduced the fact that consanguinity in itself is per- 
fectly innocuous, and can only help to perpetuate heredity. Sup- 
posing the two parents to be perfectly sound, their miion will 
have no more tendency to produce disease in the offspring than if 
they were perfect strangers in blood to each other. Others again 
assert that in man, as in other animals, the intermarriage of blood 
relations increases the heredity both of good and bad qualities to 
the highest point possible ; so that if any weakness exists in a 
family, the intermarriage of its members will multiply that weak- 
ness m an alarming degree. A third party observe that particular 
tendencies, when once developed, by diet, or by any other cause, 
in individuals, may1)e multiplied and perpetuated in a family, and 
then in a race by consanguineous mannas^es. So that a tendency 
in individuals becomes thus a realized fact in their offspring. 
The author proceeded to call attention to some facts which he 
thought had oeen lost sight of by these partisans. Man, he ob- 
served, was infested with more maladies than all other animals 
put together ; so that even the very healthiest carry along with 
them always the seeds of some disease, or the tendency to some 
affection. When a man has recovered from any malady, he is 
likely to transmit it to his posterity. Now a malady is often the 
consequence of those daily conditions which give individuals who 
live together a sort of family air ; so that it would be very diffi- 
cult to find the niembers of any one family, or even very near 
relations, who are not liable to have tendencies to common dis- 
orders. Those, therefore, who have argued in favor of consaa- 
^uineous alliances from the example of animals, have omitted 
important elements in the calculation. The instinct of animals is 
also a surer guide in matters of diet, and more readily foUaWed, 
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^an the taste or caprice of man. We most, therefore, be very 
careful in applying to man the principles of zootechny. — Reader. 

COLOB OF MAH. 

Dr. John Davy read a paper on this subject, before the British 
Association, in 1866. 

After enumerating the varieties of color of the human races, 
and their connection with latitude and climate, he considered the 
probable causes to which the difference of color may be referred. 
Of these he placed first, exposure to the sun^s rays ; it being an 
established fact, expressed in ordinary term by •* sun-bum," that 
the sun^s rays acting on the skin have a darkening effect ; next, 
warmth of climate and an average high temperature throughout 
the year, under the influence of which there appears to be a ten- 
dency to accumulation of carbon in the system, as indicated by 
the little difference of color of the arterial and venous blood under 
exposure to a high temperature. An explanation of certain ex- 
ceptional instances was next offered ; as of the darker hue of the 
Esquimaux, to exposure to the sun's rays during that portion of 
the year that the sun in the Arctic regions is constantly above the 
horizon ; and during the other portion, their jvinter, to their living 
shut up in a close impure air, and to tiieir food being chiefly of a 
kind abounding in carbon and hydrogen ; or, taking an opposite 
instance, as that of mountaineers, who, though much exposed to 
the sun, are commonly fairer than the latitude they inhabit would 
seem to warrant, to their blood being better aerated from the 
purer air iiihaled and the active exercise they take, producing an 
accelerated action of the heart, and a more rapid flow and circu- 
lation of the blood. Further, he adverted to hereditariness on 
atavism, as deserving of attention in considering the color of 
races, and more especially its importance as to the great question 
of unity or difference of races a6 origine; for, if dimate should 
be found to have greater effectUhan blood in modifying color, 
unity might be inferred, and vice versa. In conclusion, he dwelt 
on the connection of good color and a fine complexion with 
health, to which nothing can contribute more than pure idr, and 
exercise in the open air. 

PHENOMENA OF FREEZING IN ANDCALS. 

The following are the results of a long series of experiments by 
M. Pouchet, ill reducing the bodies of animals to the temperature 
at which freezing takes place. 1. The first phenomenon produced 
by cold is a contraction of the capillaries to the degree that a blood 
globule cannot enter. 2. The blood globules are completely dis- 
organized. 8. Every completely frozen animal is entirely dead, 
and cannot be reanimated. 4. When only a part is frozen, it is 
destroyed by gangrene. 6. If the part frozen be not extensive, 
and only a ^w disorganized blood globules pass into the circula- 
tion, the animal may recover. 6. K, however, the part frozen be 
of ccmsiderable extent, the mass of altered globules thrown into 
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the circulation, when the part is thawed^ soon kills the animaL 
7. A half-frozen animal, therefore, may live a long time if kept in 
that state, as the altered globules do not get into the eirculation ; 
but it quickly dies when the frozen part is thawed. 8. In all cases 
of death from freezing, the fatal result is due to the alteration of 
ttie blood globules, and not to any effect on the nervous system. 
9. The less rapidly, therefore, a frozen part is thawed, the mooe 
slowly the altered s^lobules enter the circulation, and the greater 
are the chances of the animaPs recovery. 

PERIOD OF GROWTH IN MAN. 

Prof. B. A. Gould, from statistics derived from the register of 
two and a half millions of men in the United States Army, has 
brought out the remarkable fact that men attain their maximum 
stature much later than is generally supposed. This takes place 
oommonl V at 29 or 30 years of age ; but there are frequent in- 
stances of growth until 3&i not very noticeable, — a yearly gain of 
i9t tenth of an inch perhaps, still a growth. After 35 the stature 
subsides in similar proportions, paiSy perhaps from the condea<^ 
sation of the cartilages, partly because of the change in the angle 
of the hip-bone. The age for maximum stature comes earliest to the 
tallest men, as if it were the necessity of unusual development. Fcnv 
eigners were shorter than men of native birth. The heights of 
men seemed to depend on the place of enlistment. A Massachu- 
setts man enlisting in Iowa was an inch taller than if he had staid 
at home. 

As we go west, men grow taller. One man measured more 
than 6 feet 10 Inches. Out of one million, there were five hundred 
thousand who measured more than 6 feet 4 inches ; but men of suck 
Stature do notr wear well. In Maine, men reached their greatest 
height at 27, in New Hampshire at 35, in Massachusetts at 29, in 
New Jersey at 31. The tallest men, of 69 inches, come from 
Iowa. Mame, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, and Missouri, 
give us men a little over 68 ; and the average of all shows the 
Americans to be *• a very tall people." 

THERAPEUTICAL ACTION OF MINERAL WATERS. 

Though the remedial property of mineral waters be established, 
their modus operandi is as yet hardly ascertained, and is at present 
. the subject of a very animated controversy in the French Acad- 
emy, between M. Scoutetten and certain other savants. M. Scou- 
tetten details a number of experiments and conclusions, from 
which we extract the following : 1. When platinum-electrodes are 
placed in ordinary water, contained in vessels of glass or porce- 
lain, no trace of dynamic electricity is apparent. 2. When the 
same experiment is tried with mineral water, the deviation of the 
needle is considerable. 3. When the same mineral water is ex- 
amined at various periods subsequent to the date at which it was 
drawn from its source, and at different temperatures, it is found 
that the higher the temperature is the greater is the electric maoi- 
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festation, a result which is due to the greater amount of chemical 
change which takes place during high degrees of temperature. 
From the conclusions, it will be observed uiat M. Scoutetten be- 
lieves rather in an electric than a cheniico-physiological action of 
these waters. In some minor experiments he discovered that 
even the partial immersion of the body in a mineral bath produces 
an amount of electricar excitation, wliich occasionally extends so 
fiur as to produce feverish symptoms. 

EFFECTS OF TOBACCO OK HEALTH. 

M. Jolly has presented a paper to the French Academy of Med- 
icine, in which he takes the opposite ground from that of Dr. B. 
W. Richardson (see "Annual of Scientific Discovery" for 1865, 
page 229) . Starting from the fact that there has been of late yeara 
an enoimous increase of smoking in France, and stating that six- 
teen pounds of tobacco, equivalent to fifty or sixty grammes of 
nicotine, are annually consumed by each smoker, he says that 
•• statistics show that in exact relation with this increased consump- 
tion of tobacco is the increase of diseases of the nervous centres 
(insanity, general paralysis, paraplegia, ramoUissement) and cer- 
tain cancerous affections. Now, although Orientals, Turks, Greeks, 
Brazilians, and Hungarians, smoke to an excessive extent, they 
do so with almost impunity, from the fact that the indigenous to- 
bacco which they use contains very slight proportions of nicotine, 
and sometimes none at all ; while other nations, such as the Eng- 
lish, the Swiss, French, Americans, etc., suffer much more severely. 
Up to the present time, no case of general or progressive paraly- 
sis has been discovered in any of the numerous localities of the 
East, where tobacco of so eminently mild a character, or some 
succedaneum, is employed. M. Moreau, in a careful investiga^ 
tion which he has made m the hospitals of Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Malta, and all the Mediterranean islands, has not been able to de- 
tect a single case of this kind. * The cause,' he remarks, * is plain 
enough, and eminently physiological. In all the regions of the Le- 
vant they do not intoxicate themselves with nicotine or alcohol, 
or the ambition of fortune or glory, but saturate themselves with 
opium and perfumes, sleeping away their time in torpor, indolence, 
and sensuauty. They narcotize, but do not nicotinize themselves ; 
and if opium, as has been said, is the poison of the intellect of the 
East, tobacco may one day prove in the West the poison of life 
itself.'" 

. M. Melsens has found, upon the average, a proportion of seven- 
tenths per cent, of nicotine held in suspension bv tobacco smoke. 
The mischievousness of such an atmosphere is awelt upon by M, 
Jolly, who also holds that general or progressive paralysis — a 
disease scarcely met with thirty years ago — is making rapid ad- 
vance under the increased abuse of alcohol and tobacco. Insanity 
and affections of the nervous centres have enormously increased 
hi France, and this increase is found to be, in men, almost entirely 
made up of cases of progressive paralysis (now forming more than 
sixty per cent, of the total cases) ; and whenever, in me asylums, 
26 
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ihe history of such cases has been inyesti^ted, their dependence 
on the abuse of tobacco has been rendered obvious. In contrast 
with this is the rarity with which this form of the disease is met with 
in female Innatics. Among these paralytic lanatics, soldiers and 
sailors, who so mnch abuse tobacco, are found occupying the first 
rank. M. Jolly ^s investigations have led him to the conclusion 
that this abuse of tobacco is far more operative in the induction of 
tliis paralysis than alcohol or absinthe. 

CAUSE OF UTTEBMITTENT AlH) BEMITTENT FEVEB. 

Prof. J. H. Salisbury communicates to the ** American Journal 
of Medical Sciences" an elaborate article, giving an account of 
numerous observations and investigations regarding the origin 
and cause of intermittent fever. Dr. Salisbury found, on micro- 
scopical examination of the salivary secretion and expectoration 
of those laboring under intermittent fever, and who resided upon 
ague levels, and were exposed to the evening, night, and mominff 
exhalations and vapors arising from sta^ant pools, swamps, ana 
humid low grounds, that there occurred m these secretions a ^reat 
variety of zoosporoid cells, animalcular bodies, diatoms, desmidiss^ 
algoia cells and filaments, and fungoid spores. Constantly and 
uniformly found in all cases, and usually in great abundance, were 
minute oblong cells, either single or aggregated, consisting of a 
distinct nucleus, surrounded by a smooth cell-wall, with a highly 
clear, apparently empty space between the outside cell-wall and 
the nucleus. They were not fungoid, but cells of an algoid type, 
resembling strongly those of the palmellae. In persons residing 
above the summit plane of ague, these bodies were invariably absent. 

By a series of carefully conducted experiments and observations 
the following facts were ascertained : — 

1. That cryptogamic spores and other minute bodies are mainly 
elevated above the surface during the night. That they rise and 
are suspended in the cold, damp exhalations from the soil, after 
the sun has set, and fall again to the earth soon afber the sun rises. 

2. That in the latitude of Ohio, these bodies seldom rise above 
from thirty-five to sixty feet above the low levels. In the north- 
ern and central portions of the State, they rise from thirty-five to 
forty-five feet ; in the southern, from forty to sixty feet. 

3. That at Nashville and Memphis they rise from sixty to one 
hundred feet and more above the surface. 

4. That above the summit-plane of the cool night exhalations, 
these bodies do not rise, and mtermittents do not extend. 

6. That the day air of malarial districts is quite free from these 
palmelloid spores, and from causes that produce intermittents. 

Palmellae belong to the lowest known vegetable organisms. 
The several forms of this type, which are constantly attendant on 
intermittent malarial disease, have received the generic name 
gemiasma (earth miasm), of which Dr. Salisbury enumerates six 
species. 

In another series of extended observations, the local effects pro* 
duced hi the moutli and air-passages by inhaling tiiese oella ace 
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mmately descnbed. They cause a dry, feverish, constricted ieel- 
ing iu the mouth, fauces, and throat, increasin|2^ until the fauces 
become parched and feverish, normal mucous discharges become 
checked, and the feeling soon extends to the bronchial and pul- 
monary surfaces, which also become dry, feverish, and constricted, 
with a heavy, congested sensation and dull pain. These peculiar 
symptoms generaUy last several hours after leaving the bog. 

The author has made'exjperiments relative to the produQtion of 
intermittent fever in localities entirelv free from malarial influ- 
ence, by carrying boxes filled with surface earth from a malarious 
drying prairie bog, covered with the palmellse, to these localities, 
and exposing persons to their emanations. Attacks of intermit- 
tent were the result. 

The investigations of Dr. Salisbury must be considered highly 
important, as they seem to establish positively the fona et origo 
of malarious fever. 

Dr. E. Holden of Newark, N. J., late of the U. S. N"., commu- 
nicates a paper to the same journal, entitled, ** An Inquiry into 
the Causes of Certain Diseases on Ships of War," in which he ex- 
presses his opinion that fever of an intermittent type is produced 
Dy the ^'owth of mould on board ship, under the action of hydro- 
Bulphunc acid of the bilge. 

ANESTHETIC AGENTS. 

New arid Ready Mode of Prodtieing Ancestheaia, — Dr. B. W. 
Eichardson has been for some years engaged in researches for the 
production of local anaesthesia. Snow maintained that all narcotics 
produce anaesthesia by the process of arresting oxidation. Dr. 
Eichardson has come to the conclusion that arrest of oxidation 
means arrest of motion, and that anaesthesia, in truth, means the 
temporary death of a part, ». c, inertia in the molecules of the 
part. This led him to the conclusion that Dr. Arnott's plan of 
using extreme cold was the first true step in the progress of discov- 
ery ; and that if it could be made easier of application, and at the 
same time could be combined with the use of a narcotic fluid, an 
important advance in therapeutics would necessarily follow. 

By a simple apparatus, which divides an ether jet into a very 
fine spray, he can produce local anaesthesia at any time, witli a 
cold six degrees below zero. He can distribute this spray into 
any of the cavities of the body. 

When the ether spray thus produced is directed upon the outer 
skin, the skin is rendered insensible within a painute; but the 
effects do not end here. So soon as the skin is divided, the ether 
begins to exert on tho^iervous filaments the double action of cold 
and of etherization ; so that the narcotism can be extended deeply 
to any desired extent. Pure rectified ether used in this manner is 
entirely negative ; it causes no irritation, and may be applied to 
A deep wound, without any danger. Its chief application is in 
the production of superficial locaianaesthesia ; and it is admirably 
adapted for a large class of minor operations, for wliich chloro- 
Ibrm has been generaUy used. The ether must be pure. 
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Shiffolme, — Prof. Bt J. Biffelow, in a commniucation in ihe 
"Boston Medical and Surgical Jonrnal," 1866, speaks of this 
agent as follows : *' The above name is proposed as convenient 
to designate a petroleum naphtha, boiling at 70° Fahr., one of the 
most volatile liquids obtained by the distiuation of petroleum, and 
Which has been applied to the production of cold by evaporation. 
It is a hydro-carbon, whoUy destitute of oxygen, and is the light- 
est of all known liquids, having a specific gravity of 0.625. It 
has been shown that petroleum, vaporized and carefully tsor^ 
densed at different temperatures, offers a regular series of pro- 
ducts, which present more material differences than that of tiieit 
degree of volatility; and that the present product is probably a 
combination of some of the known products of petroleum, mth 
jQiose volatile and gaseous ones not yet fiilly examined, and to 
which this fluid owes its great volatinty. When it was leai*ned 
here that Mr. Richardson of London had produced a useful anaes- 
thesia, by freezing through the agency of ether vapor, reducing 
the temperature to 6° befow zero, Fahr., it occurred to me that a 
very volatile product of petroleum might be more sure to con- 
geal the tissues, besides being far less expensive than ether. Mr. 
Merrill having, at my request, manufactured a liquid of which 
the boiling point was 70*^ Fahr., it proved that the mercury was 
easily depressed by this agent to 19° below zero, and 4;bat the 
skin could be with certainty frozen hard in five or ten seconds. 
A lower temperature might doubtless be produced, were it n<^ 
for the ice which surrounds the bulb of the thermometer. 'Riis 
result may be approximately effected by the common and familiar 
•spray-producer,' the concentric tubes of Mr. Richardson not 
being absolutely necessary to congeal the tissues with the rhigo- 
lene, as in his experiments with common ether. Freezing by 
rhi^olene is far more sure than by ether, as suggested by Mr. 
Richardson, inasmuch as common ether, boiling only at about 96° 
instead of 70*, often fails to produce an adequate degree of cold. 
The rhigolene is more convenient, and more easily controlled 
than the freezing mixtures hitherto employed. Bein^ quick in its 
action, inexpensive, and comparatively oaorless, it will supersede 
general or local anaesthesia by ether or chloroform for small oper- 
ations, and in private houses." Both the liquid and the vapor of 
rhigolene aro highly inflammable. 

New AncRsthetica. — Two new substances, which bid fair to rival 
even chloroform, have lately been introduced as anaesthetics, by 
an English physician. At the meeting of the British Medical 
Association, Dr. Nunneley exhibited some bromide of ethyl, and 
chloride of elayl (defiant gas), both of which for some time past 
he had used as anaesthetics. He stated that he had not lately 
performed any serious operation, either in private practice or at 
the Leeds General Infirmary, without the patient being mte.de in- 
sensible by one or the other of these agents, each of which he 
believed to possess important advantages over chloroform. They 
were among the many analogous bodies experimented on by him, 
and favorably mentioned in an essay on anaesthesia, published by 
him in 1849. At that time the diMcnlty and cost of tJ^eir prepa- 
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ration were too great to allow of their being commonly employed. 
This difficulty, however, has been overcome ; and, should their 
use become general, they can be made at a cost not exceeding 
that of chloroform. They both act speedily, pleasantly, and welL 
The patient may be kept insensible tor any length of time, while 
the most seiious and painful operations were being conducted. 
Ko disagreeable symptoms had in any case resulted from their use. 

Chimogene, — In experimenting with the highly volatile and gas- 
eous products of distillation, Dr. P. H. Vanderweyde succeeded 
in producing a liquid boiling at any desired degree of tempera- 
ture, say at 60°, 60°, 40°, or even at 30° F^r., causing by its eva- 
poration the most intense cold. He proposes, therefore, to call it 
Chimogene ([cold generator^. 

The desired degree of its boiling point depends only on a 
slight modification in its preparation ; in fact, it may be nolade so 
vohttile, that it requires very strong bottles and careful stoppe]>- 
in^ to hold it, as by lifting the stopper it foams like champagne, 
boiling at the common temperature. Pouring it from the bottle in 
drops or in a small stream, it will be evaporated before reaching 
the floor. 

PHTSIQLOaiCAr SUMXABT4 

On the Production of Sexes. — M. Coste has been led to doubt 
the trudi of the hypothesis, propounded by M. Thury, which sup- 
poses that every egg passes, during the period of its maturation, 
through two successive, but continuous, phases, during each of 
which it has a different sexual character. If fecundated in the 
first half, it would be a female ; if in the latter, a male. From 
expei-iments on fowls, the author shows that the sexes are pro- 
duced indifferently from eggs taken at the be^nning, middle, or 
end of the laying. With regard to rabbits, M. Coste finds the 
same irregular result ; in fact, altogether a larger number of 
males were bom at the commencement of maturation. M. 
Thury's law is, therefore, not applicable to such mammals or to 
birds. The author is continuing his experiments to determine 
Whether it holds good even in the bovine mammals, which M. 
Thury made the subject of his investigation. 

Cause of the Redness in Inflammation. — Drs. Estor and St. Pierre 
{Memoires de la Sociiii de Biologie, 1865) have made investiga- 
tions on the pneumatology of the blood coursing though inflamed 
parts, as the foot of a do^ seared with the actual artery. They 
estimated the amount of oxygon present by treating the blood 
with carbonic oxide, as recommended by Bernard, and obtained 
the following results : — 

Eacperimera, Inflamed Side. Sound Side. 

Amount of 0. in 100 parts Amoont of 0. in 100 parts 
of (yenoos) blood. of (yenous) blood. 

X. •••••••• o«Ul. •••••••• £'%!.. 

% 6.04. . 2.40. 

S 4.74 2.36. 

4. 3.60 2.40. 

0» • • • • • • «.oU*' •••••••• A.4U# 

26* 
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Th^ conolod^ from these and other ezperimeBts : — 

1. That the venous blood retomin^ from an inflamed part cob» 
tains more oxygen than the blood of the sound side, the propor- 
tion being as 1 : 1.5 or 2.5. 

2. That the venous blood of the inflamed side, contains more 
earfoonic acid ; and 

8. That k is to the excess of oi^gen in tiie venous blood, render- 
ing it of brighter tint, that the increased redness of an inflamed 
part is due. 

Engrq^Ud TWtiiet. — The experiments of M. Bert are of the 
highest mterest, as they show tnat the tissues of one animal may 
not only be engrafted on those of another, but that after a time 
the^ become supplied with blood-vessels, etc. The following ease, 
which has just bee^i published, is very instructive : The Uul of a 
full grown rat was removed from the body, and then inclosed in 
a glass tube, and maintained for seventy-two hours at a tempera- 
ture of from -|- 7** to 4- ^ centigrade. It was afterwards deprived 
of portions of its skin, and intrtxiuced into the subcutaneous celio- 
lar tissue of another adult rat. Three months afterwards the 
second animal was killed, and coloring matter was injected into 
its aorta. This coloring substance absolutely p^ietrated the mar- 
row of the engrafted vertebras, thus showing that the tail had 
been supplied with vessels oomnranicaUng wnh those of its host^s 
body. 

Iodine. — lodme is almost entirely wanting in young sea-weed, 
and it has reached its maximum quantity when the plant is thrown 
off in drift. Fermented liquors and wines contain iodine, but 
milk is richer in that substance than wine. The proportion of 
iodine in milk is in the inverse ratio of the quantity yielded. £gga 
also contain iodine ; a fowPs eg^ weighing 50 grains contains more 
iodine than a quart of cow^s muk. 

OreaaoU and Fermeni. — A letter of M. B6champ to M. Dumas 
mentions that creasote appears to be the agent which most strong 
Iv opposes the development of organic ferments, but stdds that it 
aoes not interfere with the life of ferments or animalcules when 
they are once developed. 

BeeUing of the Heart. — In ascending into the air, the heart-beats 
increase 5 for the first 3,000 feet, 7 for the next 1,500 feet, 8 fcnr 
the next 1500, and 5 for each 1500 feet of ascent after that. 
This is an average increase of one beat for each 100 yards of 
ascent. 

Sixth Senae in Man. — Dr. Hughes Bennett, in a paper before 
tiie British Association (1865), announced that the tendency of 
modem physiology was to ascribe to man a sixlii sense. If there 
be placed before a man two small cubes, the one of lead and t^e 
other of wood, both gilded so as to look exactly alike, and both 
of the same temperature, not one of the five senses could tell the 
man which is lead and which is wood. He could tell this only by 
lifting them ; and this sense of weight was likely to be recogniaed 
as a sixth sense. 

Iron in the Blood. — M. Pelouze finds that the blood of birds 
contains, per 10,000 parts by weight, from 3 to 4 parts <^ iron; 
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and l^at the blood of man, and the mammalia generally, contains 
from 5 to 6 parts of iron per 10,000 parts of blood. 

Copper in the Animal Body, — Dr. G-. L. Ulex, of Hambm^, has 
pnblisaed the result of extensive researches, showing that copper 
IS one of the most widely disseminated substances m nature. It 
had been lon^ known that copper existed in the blood of mollnskt 
and others of the lower animals ; but Dr. Uiex found it in mam- 
malia, birds, batrachians, reptiles, fishes, and articulates also; 
in man, the horse, the ox, the lynx, the common fowl, the teal, 
the toi1x>ise, the lizard, the adder, the frog, the eel, the haddock, 
eftc. He concludes that it is found in the bodies of all animals, 
and says : ** As animals live, directly and indirectly, upon plants, 
it follows that it must occur in all plants ; and as plants derive 
liieir mineral constituents ei&er from the soil or from sea-water, 
copper must be generally diffused through both these media." 

Mortality of Paris, — As far as can be judged {rom historical 
documents, the annual mortality in Paris at the commencement of 
the last centurv was 1 in 28 ; 60 vears later, 1 in 30 ; in 1836, 1 in 
86; in 1846, I'^in 87; in 1851, 1 in 38; in 1856, 1 in 39. These 
numbers apply to old Paris. In 1860, the time of annexation, the 
population was increased by the addition of an area less favorable 
tor the health than the interior of Paris. Still, the proportion of 
deatiis in 1861, with 1,696,141 inhabitants, was 1 in 39 ; in 1862 
and 1863, it was 1 in 40. 

Hiis improvement in Hie public health may be attributed to the 
great works carried forwara in the capital, — that is, the opening 
of avenues, improved supply of water and drainage, the supers 
vision over crowded and unwholesome tenement houses, and the 
organization of hospitals ; also to the general prosperity of the work- 
teg classes, who take better care of memselves, dress more warm- 
ly, and eat more wholesome and abundant food. 

!Z%c Sphygmo graph, — This is an instrument invented by Dr. £• 
J. Marey, a Paris physician, for producing a self-written record 
e( the swellings and contractions of the arteries, known as the 
pulse. The main features of the instrument are the following: 
A principal beam, of light construction, is fastened on the arm by 
careftilly-padded straps ; to this is attached a lever of nearly the 
kngth of the fore-arm ; the shorter arm of this lever rests gentiy 
but firmly on the pulse ; at each rise of the artery and subsequent 
fyi, the motion is exactly imparted to the lever, and the end of the 
longer arm performs the same movements as does the shorter, but 
on a much larger scale. To the end of the longer arm is attached 
a fine-pointed pencil, in contact with which a smooth strip of 
gaper is made to move by clockwoi* in a horizontal direction. 
The effect of this arrangement is that a straight line would be 
drawn on the piece of paper were it not for the rhythmic perpen- 
dicular movement caused by the pulse, which restilts in the pro- 
duction of an undulated line, the waves in which represent the 
separate expansions of the artery. It is evident that since tlie 
movement of the paper is invariably uniform, the variations in the 
^lee will be distinctly indicated by the height, length, and form 
of the waves ; and accordingly we have a most accurate and 
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valuable means of comparing tlie pulse in various individuals and 
under various circumstances. Some interesting results have been 
obtained by studying the pulse of diseased persons, and the in- 
stallment has been found to exhibit phenomena in the pulse which 
it was quite impossible to detect by the fingers. The *< sphygmo- 
fi;ram " of a person a.fflicted with a certain disease of the heart, 
for example, is found to exhibit a series of undulations, the ascendr 
in^ line of which is very lon^ and tremulous, and but slightly 
olmque, while the descending is abrupt and nearly peipendicular. 
From this description it will be seen that this promises to be a 
valuable assistance to medical men in reducing their observations 
to something like exactness. — Quart, Joum. of Scimeey Jtdy^ 1366. 

Myograph, — M. Marey has invented an instrument, on the plan 
of his sphvgmograph, which he caUes a myograph, and which 
makes a drawing to indicate the movements of muscular fibres 
in their contractions. A muscular shock imparts a wave motion 
to the fibres ; if a shock is prolonged till the muscle is fatigued, 
the waves lose their amplitude, and finally become extinct. A 
slow succession of shocks is marked by long ascending lines, and 
short descending ones ; a quick succession leads to equality in the 
ascending and descending lines ; and when the shocks are too 
quick for healthy action, — more than thirty-two per second,— 
a tetanic condition supervenes, and a straight line replaces the 
waved line. 

StomcUoscope, — This is an instrument invented by Prof. Bums* 
of Breslau. A platinum spiral wire (inclosed in a box-wood cup, 
to prevent the transmission of heat), brought to a red heat by the 
passage of an electric current from two of Middeldorps^ ele- 
ments, is placed in the mouth behind the teeth. The l^ht re- 
flected by a very small mirror is sufficiently intense to render the 
jaw ti'ansparent, so as to allow of the vessels proceeding to the 
roots of the teeth, the smallest specks of caries, etc., becoming 
visible. By reason of the transparency, even the labial coronary 
artery may, in some subjects, be seen at the level of the commis- 
sure, and its course followed. The instrument is therefore likely 
to form a useful means of exploration in dental affections. 

Iridoscope. — A new instrument produced by M. Houdin, by the 
aid of which an individual is able to see all that is going on in 
his own eye. It is simply an opaque shell to cover the eye, 
pierced in the centre with a very small hole. On looking through 
steadfastly at the sky, or at any diffused light, the observer may 
watch the tears streaming over the globe, and note the dilatation 
and contraction of the iris, and even see the aqueous humor 
poured in when the eye is fatigued by a long observation. It is 
needless to say, that with the aid of this instrument, a man can 
easily find out for himself whether he has a cataract or not. If 
he has, he will only see a sort of veil covering the luminous disk* 
which is seen by a healthy eye. The instrument is simple and 
curious, and will no doubt excite attention in those who are anx- 
ious to know more of themselves. An ** iridoscope " may be 
readily extemporized by making a hole in the bottom of a pill- 
box with a fine needle. 
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TRAKSMUTATION OF SPECIES. 

Prof. Hnxley, in an address before the British Association, in 
1866, makes the following statement in regard to the question of 
the transmutation of species, so ably defended by Mr. Darwin, 
and which now claims as its supporters, as one of Nature's agen- 
cies, at least, some of the most eminent zoologists, botanists, and 
palsBontologists of Europe and this country. 

Much observation must be made, and much evidence accumu- 
lated, before we can see our way to a tJieory of transmutation of 
species. The only valid, though cardinal, objection to such a 
ttieory, is the want of evidence that a change of the kind inferred 
really takes place, and that so little proof of it is fortiicoming, in 
spite of the attention which has, for many years, been anxiously 
directed to the subject. The nearly allied species tantalize us by 
a certain flexibility of type, and by their near approach to one 
another; but thej seem rigidW to abstain from the boundary 
lines ; and the variations that take place seem to have no special 
reference to an approximation to those lines, but rather to a cer- 
tain power of accommodation to external circumstances, neces- 
sary for the preservation of the species. We find considerable 
Varieties in the human species. We do not yet clearly know how 
to connect even these with one another, or with a common origin. 
Some of these are more, some less, allied to the monkey ; out 

• between the lowest of the human and the highest of the monkey, 
there is a gap, the width of which will be differently estimated by 
different persons, but so wide that there has never yet been any 
doubt to which side any specimen should be referred. Now, if 

. the one has been transmuted from the other, how comes it that 
the series has been broken, and the connecting links ceased to 
exist ? The conditions are still favorable to the existence of the 
man and to the existence of the monkey ; why are they not stUl 
favorable to existence of the species that have connected the one < 
with the other? We may wonder, not only that the traces of 
species in past time are not forthcoming, but that the species are 
not now living. Moreover, we do not know that any conceiv- 
able conditions, operating through any number of years, will 
bring the gorilla or chimpanzee one whit nearer to man, would 
give them a foot more capable of bearing the body erect, a brain 
more capable of conceiving ideas, or a larynx more capable of 
communicating them. He did not think that much direct assist- 
ance has been given, by the theory of natural selection based 
upon the strug^e for existence, ably propounded and ably de- 
fended as it has been ; it has dispersed some of the fallacies and 
false objections which beset the raea of transmutation of species, 
and has so placed the question in a fairer position for discussion ; 
but it reminds us forcibly of some of the real difficulties and 
objections. Though artificial selection may do much to modify 
specie^, it is rather by producing varieties, than by drawing away 
rerjr far from the ori^nal stock. To the former there seems no 
fimit; but the latter is stopped by the increasing unproductive- 
Bess and unhealthiness of tiie individuals, by the susceptibilitj to 
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cKsease, and ihe tendency to revert to the or^^al type. So that 
increasing departure requires greatly increasing care ; and we do 
not know that any amount of care and time would be sujQicient to 
prodnce what might fairly be called a new species. The bring- 
ing about any marked change, by Nature^s selection, is shown to 
bo veiT hard of proof, and has opposed to its probability t^e fact 
that ukQ members of a species which are most unlike have tho 
greatest tendency to pair, and are the most fertile ; so that we 
lave here, in addition to the ready reversion of modified breeds to 
the original stock, a law by which the growth or perpetuation of 
peculiarities is prevented, and a constancy given to the characters 
of tiie species. This law is more striking from its contrast with 
atte bar that exists to the pairing of different species, and tlie 
infertility of hybrids. Witmn a given range, dissimilarity pro- 
motes fertilitv. Beyond that range, it is incompatible with it. 

These, and other considerations, have always inclined him to 
the opinion that modifications of animal type, occurring in nature^ 
are more likely to be the result of external influences operating 
Bpon successive generations, influencing their development, their 
growth, and their maturity, than of *< natural selection ^^ and the 
** struggle for existence." 

The slight variability of animal types through long periods, the 
clear manner in which many of them are worked out from one 
another, and which increasing investigation seems to render more 
and more apparent, make the prospect of proving that they are 
educed from one another by any of the hitherto supposed processea 
ffrow more and more distant, and the feeling aiises that there must 
be some other law at work which has escaped our detection. 

Whatever be the law and forces which effect and remilate the 
evolution of species, they are probably of the same kind as those 
which are <^>erating in the inorganic world. The orderly and 
definite manner in which forms and features and specific charac* 
ters are given and preserved in one instance, may be assumed to 
be of t^e same nature as in the other ; and we must probably 
refer the fixed animal and ve^table types to influences identical 
with, or similar to, those by which the lonhs are assigned to crys« 
tals, and the stratification is ^ven to rocks, by which.the geologic 
oal epochs have been determmed, and the boundaries of our plan^ 
etary and solar systems have been set. One cannot but think that 
it may be within the power of man to work out and to compre- 
hend, in some degree at least, the principles by which these breaks, 
in the organic and inorganic worlds, constituting as they clearly do 
Ml imp(»-tant feature in the plan of creation, are brought about and 
regulated. 

In connection with tMs subject may be mentioned a pi^>er pre- 
sented to the same Association by Mr. A. li. Wallace, 

On Reversed Sexual Characters in a BuUerflyy and their Interpret 
tation on the Theory of Modifications and Adaptive Mimicry, — In 
this paper, the author, who is an independent originator of the 
theory advanced by Darwin, gave the result of some of his own 
and Mr. Bates^s observations on the origin of species in Lepidop^ 
tera. The Helioonidee, a group of butterflies with a powerful 
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odor, such as to cause birds to avoid eating them, were enmnlated 
by the females of another group, which had no smeU, and might 
otherwise fall ready victims to birds. By their great resemblance 
to the obnoxious butterflies, the scentless females were enabled 
to escape pursuit and deposit their eg^s. In different regions 
there were different species, thus imitating and being imitated. 
Mr. Wallace conceived that this case was a crucial test of the 
truth of the Darwinian doctrine. The females least like the Heli- 
conida3 had always been more subject to destruction, and conse- 
quently by this process of natural selection the present state of 
very close resemblance had resulted. 

ftof. Huxley cautioned Mr. Wallace against considering this as 
a decisive case. It was explained quite as completely by the 
teleological doctrine of the late Dr. Paley. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer thought he could show that the case de- 
scribed by Mr. Wallace could not be satisfactorily explained by 
Dr. Paley's teaching. He understood Mr. Wallace that the imita- 
tion was not complete, and varied in different individuals. This 
incompleteness was not to be explained were we to assume that 
the one butterfly was made in imitation of the other by the Crea- 
tor ; but it was readily accounted for by the law of eyolution. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF TRACING ORIGINS. 

Mr. Grove, President of the British Association, in his Inaugu- 
ral Address, August 23, 1866, favored the theory of Darwin, 
while upholding the doctrine of continuity in the universe. He 
said: — 

** There is nothing, as Prof. Huxley has remarked, like an ex- 
tinct order of birds or mammals, only a few isolated instances. 
It may be said the ancient world possessed a larger proportion of 
fish and amphibia, and was more suited to their existence. I see 
no reason for believing this, at least to anything Jike the extent 
contended for ; the fauna and flora now in course of being pre- 
served for future ages would give the same idea to our successors. 
Crowded as Europe is with cattle, birds, insects, etc., how few 
are geologically preserved ; while the muddy or sandy margins 
of the ocean, the estuaries and deltas are yearly accumulating 
niunerous Crustacea and moUusca, with some fishes and reptiles, 
for the study of future palaeontologists. If this position be right, 
then, notwithstanding the immense number of preserved fossils, 
there must have lived an immeasurably larger number of unpre- 
served organic beings, so that the chance of filling up the missing 
links, except in occasional instances, is very slignt. Yet, where 
circumstances have remained suitable for their preservation, 
many closely-connected species are preserved ; in other words, 
while the intermediate types in certain cases are lost, in othei-s 
they exist. The opponents of continuity lay all stress on the lost, 
and none on the existing links. But there is another difficulty in 
the way of ti'acing a given organism to its parent-form, which, 
from our conventional mode of tracing genealogies, is never" 
looked upon in its proper light. Where are we to' look for the 
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remote ancestor of a mvea form? Each of us, snpjposuig none 
of our progenitors to nayo intermarried with relatives, would 
have had, at or about the period of the Norman conquest, up- 
wards of a hundred million direct ancestors of tliat generation ; 
and if we add the intermediate ancestors, double that number* 
As each individual has a male and female parent, we have on^ 
to multiply by two for each thirty years, the average duration of 
a generation, and it will give the above result.' Let any one 
assume that one of his ancestors at the time of tiie Norman con- 
quest was a Moor, another a Celt, and a third a Laplander, and 
that these three were preserved while all the others were lost, he 
would never recognize either of them as his ancestor ; he would 
only have the one hundred millionth part of the blood of each of 
them, and, as far as they were concerned, there would be no per- 
ceptible siffu of identity of race. But the problem is more com- 
plex than Uiat which I have stated. At the time of the conquest 
there were hardly a hundred million people in Europe. It foUows 
that a great number of the ancestors of the proposUtts must have 
intermarried with relations ; and then the pedigree, going back to 
the time of the conquest, instead of being represented by diverg- 
ing lines, would form a net-work 30 tangled that no skill could 
unravel it. The law of probabilities would indicate that any two 
people in the same country, taken at hazard, would not have many 
generations to ^o back before they would find a common ances- 
tor, who probably, could they have seen him or her in tiie life, 
had no traceable resemblance to either of them. Thus two anir 
mals of a very different form, and of what would be termed very 
dififerent species, might have a common geological ancestor, and 
yet the skill of no comparative anatomist could trace the descent. 
From the long-continued conventional habit of tracing pedigrees 
through the male ancestor, we forget, in talking of progenitors, 
that each individual has a mother as well as a father, ana there is 
no reason to suppose that he has in him less of the blood of the 
one than of the other. The recent discoveries in palaeontology 
show us that man existed on this planet at an epoch far anterior 
to that commonly assigned to him." 

OBIGIN OF SPECIES IN INSECTS 

The following are the conclusions of Dr. D. B. Walsh, in a 
paper on ** Phytophagic Varieties and Species of Insects." This 
name is given to those otherwise identical insects which differ, as 
varieties or species, according to the jspecies of plant they feed 
upon. Difference of food, even when the food-plant belongs to 
widely distinct botanical families, is accompanied by no difference 
whatever, either in the larva, pupa, or perfect state, in many species 
of insects. On the other hand, difference of food is in others ac- 
companied by a marked difference in the color of silk-producing 
secretions, in the colors, markings, size, structural differences, 
and chemical properties of gall-producing secretions, in one or 
'both sexes, ana in all stages of growth. From the long catalogue 
of facts enumerated by me aumor, he says: "For my own part, 
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as, on the most careful consideration, I am unable to draw any 
definite line in the above series, and to say with certainty that 
here end the varieties and here begin the species, I am therefore 
irresistibly led to believe that the former gradually strengthen and 
become developed into the latter, and that the difference between 
them is merely one of mode and degree. — Amer. Joum. of Sci- 
ence, Sept,, 1865. 

NATIVE AKEBICAN RACES. 

At the meeting of the Anthropological Society, April, 1866, Mr. 
W. Bollaert read a paper on the ** Anthropology of the New 
World." The author, m embodying his experiences of the Red 
Man, noticed the erroneous statement which had been made, that 
the physical configuration of American natives was the same all 
over the continent. This was not quite the case, even as regards 
color; while as to form, feature, physical and mc^ntal develop- 
ment, there are marked differences and peculiarities, resulting 
from causes investigated in detail. He gave minute descriptions 
of the various theories which had been propounded to account for 
the population of America, especially of the known facts regard- 
ing the colonisation of the northern parts by the Ice^nders in the 
tenth century. He condemned the theory which Rivero and 
Tschudi had advocated, that such originators of American theo- 
cracies £is Quetzalcoatl of Mexico, Bochica of Bogota, and Manco 
Capac of Peru, were Buddhist priests. His own researches on 
£his subject were not confirmatory of this hypothesis. The native 
traditions of the aborigines were not confirmatory of this theory 
of Monogenv. He gave a minute description of the materials be 
had been able to collect concerning the Red Man, before and after 
the dis<fovery of America by Columbus, adopting as examples the 
inhabitants of the Russian possessions in America, British North 
America, Newfoundland, the United States, West Indies, Texas, 
Mexico, Central America, New Granada, Quito, Brazil, Chili, the 
Pampas, and Peru. 

The native population of America at the period^f its discovery 
was estimated as over 100,000,000 ; at present there may be from 
10 to 11,000,000. They are said to have some 400 languages, and 
2,000 dialects. He considered the time required for the evolution 
of each of these to have been vast. He commented on the evi- 
dence which had been afforded of ancient human remains at 
Guadaloupe, in the West Indies (probably recent), the Florida 
coral reef, Natchez on the Mississippi, and the Brazilian bone- 
caves. Pottery had been found in Ecuador, under circumstances 
which showed that it had been submerged for an unknown time 
under the sea, and again upheaved. He pointed out some impor- 
tant differences between the physiological characters of the White 
and Red Man, and concluded by affirming that his inquiries into 
the subject of species and varieties led him to abandon the unity 
or monogenistic view, for the plurality or polygenistic theory of 
separate creations. 
27 
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XOSLOaT OF BRAZIL. 

The following information concerning the animals of Brazil is 
condensed from the lectures of Prof. Agassiz before the Lowell 
Institote, Boston, Mass., in October, 1866. 
* Fuhe$ of the Amazon, — He alluded to tiie astonishing variety 
of fishes found in the Amazon, very far surpassing what was 
before known on the subject, and most astonishing in comparison 
with other rivers. The Mississippi had yielded but one hundreds 
Tsrieties, and the rivers of the old world not so many, though of 
larger size. He is reported to have collected over eighteen hun- 
dred varieties in the Amason. The Amazon contained no cyprin- 
ftdsd or suckers, no perch, no pickerel, no trout ; but goniodonts 
teemed in its waters, in many species. The kinds vaiied in the 
different places in the valley, no two localities yielding; the same 
kind. They were also found in other rivers in Brazil, and even 
north of that country in South America. They were to be found 
in the mud and in hollow trees in the water. One of the species 
took care of its young as no other fish did, being provided with 
apron-like appendages on the jaws, which extended along half 
the length of uie abdomen. On these they deposit their eggs, and 
oany them about until the young are hatched. Another kind 
bored holes in the river bank, three or four feet in depth, and 
deposited their eggs therein in round bunches. * 

The family of CaUichthys, characterized by two rows of scales 
iipcm their sides, with a depression between them, have the pecu- 
liar habit of leaving the water at times, and he said he had fre- 
quentlv found them on dry land three miles from the water. . 
They deposit tiieir eggs in a cavity, after the manner of the stickle- 
back, and hatch them by sitting upon them. They will ascend 
trees. % 

The Dorades are mainly distinguished by a single row of scales 
on each side, though some of the genera have two and three rows. 
Another family, the Aspherides, lay their eggs and then pass over 
them, the eggs becoming agglutinated to the under sides of their 
bodies, and reAuning held mere by a filament until hatched. 

He described several other families of this order, with their 
peculiarities of form, color, and habits, remarking that several of 
these families have hitherto been unknown to natui-alists. The 
Characiries represent in the tropic waters our salmon. The pecu- 
liar construction of the mouth marks the different families of this 
order, some of them being entirely toothless, others having teeth 
only in the upper jaw, and others having both jaws armed with 
teeth. These families also differ so much in color that the com- 
bination of lines seems almost endless, though there is a general 
plan in the colors as much asln the form. One of these families 
IS a most formidable fish, bavins^ a wide mouth, armed on both 
sides with pointed* serrated teeth. A horse or cow falling into 
the river would be devoured in one hour by these greedy fisn. 

He had a curiosity to ascertain how the marine scates compared 
with the scates found in the rivers, and had made comparisons as 
he proceeded up the Para river. The first scate he found after 
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entering fresh water belonged to no naarine genus ever fonnd in 
the sea, and the next six or seven which he obtained exhibited 
the same dissimilarity. This was a fact against the theory of 
miffration. It was a general fact, that, iwthin a certain oircom- 
scnbed area each fresh water tract has itsxlistinct species ; and it 
was remarkable how certain families, or even genera, prevail over 
others. In dbmparin^ the fishes of the northern and southern 
rivers of Brazil, the difference was fonnd to be still greater, each 
basin having its special distribution. 

He drew one general inference from these general statements, 
namelj, that all these fishes are in iheir natund home, and have 
not migrated, but have originated where they are found. 

BraSlian ReptUes, — Though serpents of great size, power, and 
virulence, abounded in Brazu, he said he had met with but few; 
and there was not much danger to travellers, who could penetrate 
the woods, or recline among the vegetation with impumty. If 
serpents were met, it was only as an accident to whicn men are 
liable everjrwhere. 

Though there are many frogs and to^s, there are no salamai^ 
*ders in Brazil. The tree-toad rivalled in 'beauty the brilliant 
^plumage of some of the native birds. Then there were barking 
and crying frogs, whose voices might be mistaken for sounds 
uttered by large animals or by'human beings. There were many 
varieties of reptiles ; and the same localization prevailed.as among 
fishes. This also prevailed among insects. 

There were Jn the rivers, he said, a great abundance of turtles, 
cons:regating in some localities in masses of hundreds of thou- 
sands, all endeavoring to get on shore to lay their eggs, of which 
each turtle deposits from eighty to one hundred. There were 
also terrestiial tortoises. The alligators differed from the croco- 
diles 6f the old world in the arrangement of their teeth, and in 
other respects ; and the lizards, which were numerous, were chiefly 
tree-lizards. 

Birds and Mammals. — Of the varieties of the aquatic class of 
birds found in northern regions, he remarised, there are but few 
representatives in the Amazonian region. There are of the 
swimming birds, some ducks, and a variety <tf small geese, sev- 
eral species of the latter being unknown at the norw. Of the 
wading birds, there are none resembling our plovers or sand- 
peeps ; but the red ibis abounds in such numbers as to obscure the 
air, and the white herons and the large storks crowd the surfaces 
of the pools in the forest, or congregate along their margins. The 
birds allied to our gallinaceous fowls present a striking feature. 
One of these, callea the unicorn, is as as large as a turkey, and 
has a hom-liko appendage upon its head. There the gallinaceous 
birds proper do not resemble those of our own country, or of the 
countries of the East, their characteristic being a heavy build. 

One of the glories of South America, he said, was the fftmOy of 
humming-birds. They are found not only in lowlands, but in aU 
the valleys of the Andes, in hundreds of varieties. 

He observed that, as with other animals, whatever variety of 
birds was noted, it was seen that they were speeially oircum- 
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•cribed ia their looi^iasatioa. Their powers of locomotion, instead of 
facilitating their distribution over a wide surface, only seemed to 
allow them to remain in a genial clime. With reference to the 
mammalia, the local^ation ot the different species was still more 
striking. He descriAd several families of aquatic mammalia 
found in Brazil, both cetaceous and pachydermatous — the tapir 
and the peccary being the only genera of the latter. The exist- 
ence of the fossil remains of mammalia, both in Brazil and in the 
United States, was next spoken of at some length, and the impor- 
tance of the study of these remains, in determining the ori^ and 
distribution of animals, was alluded to. There were evidences, 
the lecturer said, that the rhinoceros, the elephant, and the 
megatherium, ono« had representatives in this country; and a 
Dutch naturalist had discovered a larger number of extinct species 
of animals in Brazil than now exist there of living species. 

He next passed to the families of rodents, ruminants, and car- 
nivorous ammals, in all of which was manifested the same dissim- 
ilarity to the families existing at the north, and a similar peculiar 
circumscription of types. In the tropical regions, the only rodents 
which approach ours in appearance are the squirrels, and theseT 
are few m number. In the family of ruminants there are no bulls, 
cows, sheep, or antelopes. Even the deer, so numerous in North' 
America, Europe, and Asia, are in Brazil reduced to a few small 
species, not exceeding the size of the common goat. The whole 
host of fur animals, characterizing northern regions, are wanting* 
and they are replaced by many varieties of skimks. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MOLLUSCA. 

. In the proceedings of theEssex Institute, Salem, Mass., vol. iv., 
p. 162, is an article by Edward S. Morse on " A Classification of 
MoUusca, based on the Principle of Cephalization.^ He adc^yts 
the name ** Saccata,^' proposed by Mr. Hyatt, as more fully ex- 
pressing the type of the division man the term *' Mollusca; ^ this 
name not only expressing the plan, but being e<]uivalent to the 
titles Vertebrata, Articulata, and Radiata, ana being in no way a 

aualitative appellation. The gradual morphologic^ changes of 
^e contents of the sac, and aU other relations, are based on the 
principle of cephalization. ** According to this principle j cephalie 
power is manifested either as a mechanical, sensorial, or psychical 
force. Thus the Cephalopods possess, in the greatest measure, 
all three ; while Gasteropods, not indicating, to any great extent, 
aggressive action, may be said to manifest but little psychioai 
power; and the Lamellibranchiates manifest essentiallv only 
mechanical action. We have cephalic power manifested in the 
mechanical action of the foot, thus : — 

"1. Lamellibranchs — locomotion. 

"2. Gasteropods — locomotion, prehension. 

**8. Cephalopods ^-locomotion, prehension, and aggresdon. 

•* The characters may thus be stated : — 

** Saccata, — 1. Animals of varied forms, without a radiate stmo- 
tore and without articulations. 
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'* 2. Stomach and viscera enclosed by a fleshy sac, which may be 
elosed or open, at either one or both ends. 

**3. Principal nerve masses consisting of ganglia^ which are 
adjacent to or surround the oesophagus. 

** 4. Intestine bending inward, or lutving an outward flexure. 

'* 6. Heart on the outer bend of intestine. 



**BA!OOJsSA. < 



HolosoiOy 
or Typic 
Month opens 
anteriorly. 



Phytoioio or 
Hemitjpic 
Month opens 
posteriorly. 



r Sac open at 
1 anterior end. 
I Sao open at 
(both ends. 

{Sao open at 
posterior end* 
Sao closed. 



C Cephalopoda. 
l Ga8teix>poda. 

< Lamellibranohlata. 

<Tanicata. 

K Braohiopoda. 
l PolyjBoa." 

The paper is also published entire in the ** American Journal of 
Science '' for July, 1866. 

SILK-PItODUCING SPIDEB. 

Dr. Burt G. Wilbur has brought to the notice of the scientifio 
world a silk-producing spider, NephUa plwnwpes, which he believes 
may become useful in the arts as a source of silk. Those inter- 
ei^d in the discovery and habits of this spider will find full details 
in liie " Atlantic Monthly," and in the publications of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, Boston Society 
of Natural History, and American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He described the formation of the very large web at the meeting 
of the American Association. In the first place, the Nephila 
erects her scaffolding, afterwards consumed, and running about 
on that she stretches out her radii, converging to a pomt four 
times as near the top of the web as the bottom. Instead of wast- 
ing time by trying to work round and round like the common 
colder, impossible to do with the functional centre of her web 
where she places it, she goes back and foi-th drawing up eadi 
thread at the point where she attaches it to the radius with a sort 
of loop, which inclines it a little toward the centre. This web is 
perfectly dry and inelastic, — would never catch a fly. She begins 
again W^here the work stopped, and covers the whole web with a 
viscid and elastic gum, which arranges itself in drops, according 
to tiie attraction of cohesion, along me web. She will not s^nn a 
vertical web, but insists- on an angle of seventy degrees, and 
hangs at the functional centre, on the under side of the web. Al- 
though her vignette shows eight eyes. Dr. Wilder is confident the 
Nepmla is blind to objects, and can only distinguish light from 
darkness. When a fly is entangle<d, the spider goes out on a ra- 
dius to devour it ; but if off her r^us she cannot see it, and returns 
to the centre to shake the web and ascertain from the vibration 
where Hs weight drags. He has seen two of these enormous 
spiders approach each other, entirelv unconscious of each other^s 

gresence till their legs interlocked without touching. If they 
>ached, ever so slightly, both would turn and run away. Th0 
27* 
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male is to the female in weight as 1 to 125, sometoies as 1 to 150. 
He seems to have only a generative function, and she carries him 
about on her shoulder. They change their skin strangely ; the 
hard head and thorax divide evenly across the front ; the soft 
body is dragged out through two wounds which one might say 
were across the shoulders. For some days it eats voraciously and 
becomes sluggish. The top of the head snaps up ; the head shows 
and enlarges ; it splits across the shoulders ; the abdomen is drag- 
ged through ; the old skin is off, but it still holds the jaws, palpi, 
and legs. This happens slowly at fii*st, but he had had spiders puU 
their own legs on. They hang thirty minutes to harden their 
membranes. 

HICROSOOPIO LIFB. 

Shall we consider the universe more wonderful from its vast- 
ness, or its array of the minute P Shall we consider the far-off 
orb, whose light is thousands of years in traversing the space 
which separates it from our vision, a more impressive phenomenon 
than the monad, five hundred millions of which may exist in a 
drop of water ? Shall we consider the revelations of the tele- 
scope of the immeasurably great, more glorious evidence of the 
divme order, than those of the microscope of the immeasurably 
little P The terms gi-eat and small, in this world we inhabit, are 
indeed relative, and we grievously err in considering that posi- 
tively little which seems so to our relative forms of perception. 

Under the highest magnifying powers of the microscope we 
Still perceive organized beings possessed of life. We fina them 
everywhere, in our bodies, our food, our water, our flowers, m 
our gardens, in the air we breathe, in snow and in ice. '* In 
yain,^ says Bory St. Vincent, "has matter been considered as 
eminently brute, without life. Many observations prove that if it 
is not aXL active by its very nature, a pai*t of it is essentially so, 
and the presence of this, operating according to cei*tain laws, is 
able to produce life in an i^glomeration of the molecules ; and 
since these laws will always be imperfectly known, it will, at 
least, be rash to maintain that an infinite intelligenee did not 
impose them, since they are manifested by their results. ^^ 

Ehrenberj^ found a few species of infusoria in the subterranean 
water of mines ; he met with several in some silver mines in 
Bussia, at the depth of fifty-six fathoms below the surface ; but 
he never detected them in atmospheric water, such as dew. He 
also discovered that the yellow dry fog — which has often bee^ 
attributed to the tails of comets, and so alluded to by Humboldt 
and Arago — observed from time to time advancing from the C^pa 
Verde islands towards the east, covering parts of North Africa, 
Italy, and Central Europe, is composed of mjinads of silicious 
animalcula, carried away by the trade winds. Similar animalcula 
have been found in fixed or floating icebergs at twelve deffrees 
north latitude, while numerous forms of the same group have peen 
detected in hot mineral sprinfi^. 

If a few flower-stalks or a nandful of green leaves be placed in 
a glass of water, and allowed to remain there from two to four 
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days, exposed to tlie air and to the light, at the end of that time 
tlie water will have assumed a gi'een, or brownish-green tinge, 
and, on being submitted to examination under the microscope, 
will be found to swarm with many descnptions of infusoria. How 
did they come there ? Some say their eggs, or *• buds," are con- 
stantly present in the air, driven about everywhere by the wind, 
and develop themselves whenever they happen to fall upon an 
appn^riate medium, such as putrefying ve^table substances. 
Others say that the eggs form spontaneously m water containing 
ye^etable matter, as Uie eggs of other animals in the womb. 

Naturalists, such as Lamarck, Oken, Greofifroy St. Hilaire, Dar- 
win, and others, consider infusoria {Monads) as the fundamental 
organic substance from which all higher organisms have been pro- 
gressively developed. Nature created Monads, the most simple 
form of infusoria, from the gradual perfection of which, through 
myriads* of centuries, and amidst all kinds* of physical changes, 
all the higher classes of animals have been produced. On such 
^ints, wmle we may persistently investigate, we may reserve our 
judgment. 

The Monody the simplest form of infusorial life, consists of a 
fine pellucid membrane ; it forms a very minute sphere or cell, 
having a few green or colored spots in its interior. It requires to 
be magnified 640 times to be seen at all» Some authors say it 
yaries from 1-24,000 to l-500th of an inch in size, according 
to the species. According to Humboldt, the true monad never 
exceeds l-3,000th of a line in diameter. It effects its locomotion 
by means of cilia, fine hair-like processes which cover the whole 
surface of the body, and which are constantly vibrating. 

Some of the infusorial animalcula secrete a covering of luurd 
fiint; so that the covering of infusoria is of two kinds: the one 
soft and apparently membranous ; the other ri^d and hard, hav- 
ing the appearance of a shell, though, from its flexibilty and trans- 
parent nature, it is more like horn. The microscopic beings be- 
longing to the class of Bhizopoda — a class higher than infusoria 
— present also the latter peculiarity. This hard covering consists 
sometimes of silica, and sometimes of carbonate of lime. To it 
we owe the preservation oC infusoria and foraminifera which have 
lain for centuries upon centuries in a fossil state, in the strata of 
the earth. It has been calculated that eight million individuals of 
Monas crepuseulum can exist within the space that would be occu- 
pied by a grain of mustard-seed, the diameter of which does not 
exceed one-tenth of an inch. The rapid and mysterious tnmsition 
of color which is observable in lakes, and whicn has often created 
i^larm in the minds of the superstitioas, has been attributed to 
infusoria. A lake of dear, transparent water will assume, for 
instance, a green color in tiie course of the day, it will become 
turbid or mud-colored about noon, when the sun brings the infu- 
soria to the surface, rapidly develops t^em, and where they die 
by millions before night. Microscopic vegetables may produce 
similar results. Infusoria and rhizopoda play an important 
part in the phosphorescence of the sea. The luminosity of the 
waves is supposed to be entirely due to them. 
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Fossil inftisoriA have been detected in gml numbers. They 
were first discovered in certain silicioos deposits, ne&r Berlin, bat 
have been since recognized in all parts of the world. The silicious 
and imperishable envelop, before alluded to, enables them to be 
minutenr investigated. These shell-like integuinents, visible only 
under the microscope, constitute masses of white powder, known 
as mountain meal (b€r§ wkM, German \ faring demtmiagne^ French). 
In Swedish Lapland, under a bed of decayed moss, is found an 
immense stratum of this substance. These fossil infusoria do not 
of themselves constitute an aliment of sufficient nutriment to sus^ 
tain life ; but in China, where ** mountain meal ^ abounds in soma 
districts, it is made use of to mix with otiier food. Infusorial earth 
has been found in America at West Point, and in different locali- 
ties in New England. Some of the deposits are fifteen feet in 
thickness. Bichmcmd, Virginia, reposes on a bed composed 
almost entirely of such earUi. • 

The <n1y of Berlin is built upon sudi a deposit, consisting of 
microscopic animals and plants^ some of which are ^ill living and 
propagate duly with great rapidity. Their existence is doubtless 
mamtained by the waters of tue Spree, «tuat^d on a higher level, 
and whidi filter through the deposit. It is feared that a period 
will arrive when a portion of the town will fall in, on account of 
the rapid development of these creatures, some of which, accord* 
ing to Ehrenber^, form in the space of four days no less than 
two cubic feet <» new movable earth. 

The polished slate of Bilin in Prussia, which is used for polish* 
ing metiUs, fflass, marble, etc., is entirely composed of the sili- 
cious sheUs of infusoria and other animalcula, and forms a stratum 
fourteen feet thick. One cubic inch of this polished earth has 
been shown by accurate measurement uid calculation, to contain 
forty-one millions individuals of galUmdla dutoM, and 1,750,000,<* 
000 of gaUianeUafemtgmea. 

The material chalk appears to owe its origin in great part to 
remains of myriads of anunalcula, yrmcipaXiy /or<xmimfera. The^ 
secrete a calcareous shell or covenng, smiilar to that of tiie sili- 
cious infusoria. 

The calcareous bed of the tertiary fcH-mati6n, known as num^ 
mulite limestone, is an interesting study, on account of the enor- 
mous quantity of nummulite shel& — lai'ger foraminifera — which 
it contains. This limestone can be traced from the Pyrenees, 
through the Alps and Apennines, into Asia Minor, and further, 
through northern Africa and Egypt, into Arabia, Persia, and 
northern India. A similar deposit occurs in the Paris tertiary 
basin, and in that of Brussels. The fine-grained and ea»ly 
worked limestone, which affords such an excellent material for 
the decorated buildings of the Frendi capital, is almost entirely 
formed of accumulated masses of the minute shells of foramin- 
iferous animalcula. In this nummulite limestone, the matrix in 
which the nummulites are imbedded, is itself composed of the 
more minute foraminifera, and of the tHx>ken and cemented frag* 
ments of the larger pieces. — DruggiM drctUar. 1866. 
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VUcility of the SalmonicUB. — Mr. Miller has given the following 
important results from his own experiments on the circulation iu 
young Salmonidae, such as the European salmon, trout» grayling, 
and coi"egonus. In the earlier state, the vitality of the Salmon- . 
id« has as its inferior limit^ — 2^ C, and as the higher 4- 80** C 
With trout, and with the Salmonidao in general, the necessities of 
respiration increase with the temperature. Water in which the 
fish live should be much more aerated, or more frequently re- 
newed, when the temperature is above 4- 16*^ C, than when it 
remains below 4- 10® C. The transportation of embryonic eggs, 
and of young Salmonidse, requires much less air, or less water, at 
a low temperature, than at a high temperature. The. fertilized 
eggs will bear long journeys, and may be carried groat distances, 
if kept moist at a temperature a little above zero. The most 
favorable temperatm^e for the development of the young Salmon- 
id» is between 10° and 15° O — Amer. Jmimal of Science, vol. 41, 
1866. 

Functions of the Air Cells in Birds. — Dr. Drosier read % paper, 
in 1866, before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, in which he 
maintained that the air-chambers in birds are not employed to 
lessen the specific gravity of the body. The floating power ctf 
ihe air in the sacs and bones of the bird, when raised to the aver- 
age temperature of the bird^s body, he calculated to be in a 
pigeon less than a grain ; therefore he maintained that the bird 
was supported in the air solely by the muscular effort exerted in 
the downward stroke of the wing. Nor are the air cells designed 
for aerating the blood, because the vessels in them are very fine, 
and sparsely scattered. He considered their true functions to be, 
that, since the thoracic cells expand when the abdominal contract, 
and vice versa^ during the expansion and contraction of the chest, ' 
a constant current of air is kept up through the lungs, and so 
fresh air plays constantly over the capillaries in the lungs, which 
are naked. 

Farturition in {he Kangaroo. — M. Alix claims for M. Jules 
Verreaux the discovery of the mode of parturition in the kanga- 
roo. M. Verreaux kept a large nuniber of these animals in cap- 
tivity, and by attentive care day and night he was able to ascertain 
the following facts. When the female feels that she is about to 
expel an embryo, she applies her anterior paws to each side of 
the vulva, so as to open its lips ; then she introduces her muzzle, 
and receives the embryo into the buccal cavity. The aperture 
of the marsupial pouch is then opened by the paws, and the em- 
bryo dropped into it from the mouth, when it soon attaches itself 
to the mammary gland. Both Owen and Bennett had guessed 
these facts, but M. Verreaux was the fii*st to observe, tnem. — 
Quart. Jowm. of Science, 1866. 

Incubation of Eggs in some of the Ghromidoe, — In a letter from 
Prof. Agassiz, dated from Brazil, Sept. 22, 1866, he says : ** I have 
observed a species of Geophagus, which I have described under 
the name of Q, Fedroimts, the male of which carries on its snout 
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a vety prominent knob, which is entirely wanting in the female 
and youn^. This same fish has a most extraordmaiy mode of 
Teprodact£>n. The eggs pass — I dont know how — into the 
mouth, the bottom of which they cover, between Hie internal 
appendages of tiie branchiie, and especially in a pocket, formed 
> by the superior pharyngians, wliich they completely fill. There 
they are liatched, and me young, free of flieir sheu, continue to 
^ow until fliey are in a fit state to take care of tiiemselves. I 
don^ know how long this takes, bat I have already met wifli 
examples, in whidi the young were no longer provided with the 
vitelline sac.^ 

Dearees of DtfmedieoHon, — There are in animals tiiree reeog^ 
nizedf and dfistinct degrees of capacity for domestication. Tlie fost 
class are animals of a *' domesticated nature,^ being those which, 
when once thoroughly domesticated, continue habitually wi^ man, 
will not willingly leave him, and, if they do so accidentally, wiH 
probably return ; among these are cows, horses, sheep, and poultry. 
The..8econd are animals capable of tSnly an imperfect domestica- 
tion. They breed freely in the homestead, and are useful to man; 
but, if they escape from htm, will probably not return ; amon^ 
these are tamed deer, hawks and pheasants bred at home, and sold 
and silver fish in private waters. A third class, sometimes ciuled 
domesticated, sucn as hares, rabMts, monkeys, parrots, eanaitoi, 
etc., is altogether Incapable of domestication; for, whatever aa 
eccentric member of the species might do, they will, as a rule, 
escape to savage life at the first opi>ortnnity, unless coerced by 
climate or hunger. Some species require to be semi-domesticalea 
for centuries, before they become completely so. Without atten- 
tion to these distinctions, experiments in domestication are liable 
to be failures, or only partially successful. 

AnimalUy of Sponges. —Prof. H. J. Clark, in " SOlimanng Joat- 
nal " for November, 1866, communicates a paper on the animali^ 
of the ciHate sponges, which he regards as belonging to the Pro- 
tozoa. He exammes specially t^e marine species l/eueosolema 
(OranHa) botryoides, Bowerbank. He concluded as follows: 
** What are the diversities of other genera of the Sponrin eiliatn 
I cannot more than conjecture ; but seeing that one of me genera 
is so closely related to the monociliate FlageUata, it can hardly be 
possible that the others are very far removed ; and I idiaU feAl 
warranted, tdierefore, in assuming, upon the premises, that tfae 
whole group of Spongim cihaias is as intimately allied with the 
monocifiate Infusoria Flagellata as is possible for it to be withoii^ 
actually constituting, with the latter, a unifohn family.^' 

Temperaiure of Birds, ^ Dr. Davy has a paper on ^is subject in 
the ♦• Proceedings Royal Society," No. 78. He thhiks that the res- 
piration of birds is less active tfaian is commonly supposed, and that 
their high temperature is maintained by their warm clothing, and 
by the small loss of heat they experience throu^ palmonaiy or 
cutaneous evaporation. 

Muscular Power of Insects, — M. Felix Plateau has made many 
experiments on the muscular force exerted by insects. By attadi- 
ing a wke td the legs of insects, he asoertaias the weigiit tiMf 
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phec^ can pull 42.7 of its own weight. If a horse were equally 
powerful, he would be able to draw 25,000 kUogrammes, or more 
than double that number of pounds. 

On the PterodaetyU, — Mr. Seely adduces reasons for supposing 
that the ** Pterodactyle was a quadruped, and, when not flying, . 
carried its wings folded up in front of the fore limbs.** From a 
consideration of various points of structure, he concludes that the 
•* Pterodactyle's place in nature appears to be side by side with 
the birds, between the reptiles and the mammals.*' 

New Memimalfrom China, — A Frendi missionary, M. Armand 
David, having sent home skins, etc, of the mi4ou, or ssm-pour 
nemg^ a large sort of stag, M. Alph. Milne-Edwards describes it 
to the Frendi Academy. The second Chinese name signifies '* the 
four discordant characters,** the creaturo resembling a sta^ in its 
horns, a cow in its feet, a camel in its neck, and an ass in its tail. 
The horns, whidi belong only to the male, are large and brancdied, 
but differ in some Important particulars from the antlers <^ the 
sla^. The fur is rotigh and gray, with a black line on the back 
ana breast. The tail, instead of bein^ i^ort fmd thick, as is com- 
mon with stags, is very long, and terminates in a tuft of long hair. 
The mi-loa is as big as a lai^ ^^* ^^^^ ^^ them live in an im- 
perial park some distance trom fekin; but the Chinese do not 
joiow where they came from, or on what date they first arrived. 
M. David thinks that Hue and Gkkbet spoke of the mi-lou in dc^ 
scribing •• reindeer,** which they saw beyond Koukou-noor, about 
lat. 36°. M. Milne-Edwards proposes to call the animid Elaf^nur 
ma DavidionM, — Intelledual Obterver^ Jviy, 1866. 

BiHorie Age qf the Dog. — M. Quatrefages states that in China 
the exact period of tiie introduction of the dog is known, viz., in 
the vear B. C. 1122, about 3,000 years ago, or, about tiie period 
of the siege of Troy. The dog a]^)ears, from what hevasserts, to 
be a dom^tacated jadod, and we jackal a savage dog. 

Chmese BemKty*9 Foot, — On examination, no toe was visible but 
the big toe ; tibe others had been doubled under the sole, with 
which they had become incorporated, and could not be distin- 
suiEted from it except by the white seams and scars that deepty^ 
furrowed tiie skin. The instep was marked by the vestig:es of 
k^e ulcers, consequent on the violence used to bend it into a 
lump, and in form, as well as in color, was like a dumpling ; the 
Umb from the foot to the knee was withered and flaccid as Uial of 
one long paralyzed. — Travd9 in Mcmichou Tariary, 

Voices of FWh. — M. Dufoss6 summed up a memoir on this ob- 
ject beforo the French Academy with these general conclusions : 
** Anatomv, physiology, and the hktory of the manners of animals 
all affree in demonstrating that nature has been far from refusing 
to all fishes the giSt of expressino^ by sounds their instinctive sen- 
sations; but she has not accorded to these beings that unity of 
mechanism in the formation of sonorous vibrations which she has 
done in the first three classes of the vertebrates. There aro in 
the organization of fishes at least three essentially distinct mech^ 
aai&ns, of gradually dimjninhing phyaiologioal vmUie. Many 
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species have the power of emitttn^ commensnrable sounds, 
musical, and engendered by a mechanism of which muscular vi- 
bration is the principal motive-power ; others can give birth to 
breathing sounds like those which many reptiles ^mit ; and finally 
others have only the power of making stridulent noises, the effect 
of a coarse mechanism, such as is found in a great number of in- 
sects. It would be a misconception of the physiological defini- 
tion of the word voice, to use that word for the purpose of desig- 
nating sounds so very different one from another; and especial^ 
the commensurable sounds which fishes produce by means of 
three organic mechanisms which have no resemblance to each 
other." 

Visum of FM and Amphibia, — M. Plateau, of Ghent, has 
recently published a sketch of his researches on this subject. His 
investigations were only extended to fresh-water fish, owing to 
the iliflcult^ of procuring others in a fresh state. He finds that 
the cornea is flattened in the centre, but that a curvature is veiy 
apparent at the border. The crystalline lens is always spherical, 
and the liquid which fills the cavity of the ej6 is of the same, or 
nearly the same specific gravity as water. For purposes of com- 
parison he has examined the eyes of aquatic birds, and of frogs, 
and of some aquatic mammalia, and he finds that in all the cornea 
is sensibly flattened in the centre, and the crystalline lens ap- 
jHToaches the form of a sphere. In order to show that in the fish 
vision is as distinct in air as in water, and that this distinction is 
independent of any power of accomodation, he prepared a recently 
removed eye in such a manner as to show the formation of the 
image of external objects. He found that the distances of distinct 
viuon were sensibly the same, whether the organ was in air or 
immersed in water. These experiments were made upon^ the 
eyes of two or three kinds of fresh- water fish and frogs. He did 
not extend them to the eyesvof aquatic birds and mammals, but 
instances the similarity of structure with the eyes of fish as a proof 
that the same principle prevails in botii cases. The paper was pre- 
sented to the Belgian Academy. 

The Polynesiarhs and their Migrations. — M. Quatrefages has just 
published a book on this subject. His conclusions are these: 
** The Polynesians were not created on the spot, nor are they the 
last remains of pre-existing populations. Voluntary migrations 
have brought them into the archipelago of Oceanica. From their 
type, we may gather their origin ; it is to be found in the Asiatic 
archipelago. In some of these migrations, they would foil in 
with some families of the black race, who might have been cast 
away on the same islands by the chances of the sea. He consid- 
ers tiiat none of these migrations are of a date anterior to the first 
Olympiad ; and the great majority occurred about the commence- 
ment of our epoch." 

FreservaHon of Zodlogieal Specimens with their Natural Colors, — 
Mr. A. E. Verrill thus writes to **Silliman's Journal": ••Star- 
fishes may be dried, so as to retain their natural colors almost 
unimpaired, by immersing them in alcohol of moderate strength 
for about a minute, or just long eneogh to destroy 1^ life Sod 
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produce oontraction of the tissues, and afterward drying them 
rapidly by artificial heat. The drying is best effected by placing 
them upon an open cloth sti-etched tightly upon a frame, and sup- 
ported a few feet above a stove. Care should be taken not to . 
raise the heat too high, as the green shades change to red at a 
temperature near that of boiling water. By this process I have 
succeeded in preserving the delicate shades of red, purple, and 
orange,«of the species found on the coast of New England, speci- 
mens of which are in the Museum of Yale College. The same 
process is equally applicable to Echini and Crustacea.*^ 

Silk from Eggs ofFUh, — A French savant has lately discovered 
that certain fish contain eggs enveloped in veritable silk cocoons. 
Each e^g measures thirty-five centimetres long by thirteen broad, 
and weighs two hundred and forty grammes, and is covered with 
silky filaments, which may be employed in weaving. 

The Little Folks of Africa, — The small people of Equatorial 
Africa, recently discovered by Du Chaillu, about 1^ and 2° south 
latitude and 12° east longitude, are desciibed as of migratory 
habits, and as changing their temporary shelter under trees from 
one place to another. While the inhabitants of this mountain 
region are lighter in color than those of the sea-shore, these 
Obongo are still less dark. They have only short tufts of hair 
upon their heads, and are thus strikingly distinguished from the 
settled inhabitants, who wear large turrets of hair upon their 
heads. ** The following are the measurements I was enabled to 
make : The only adult male measured four feet and six inches, 
but as one of the women reached five feet and one quarter of an 
inch (she being extraordinarily tall), I have no doubt some of the 
men are equalfy taU, and some perhaps taller. The other women 
I measured had the following height : four feet one inch, four 
feet seven and one-quarter inches, four feet feet five inches, and 
the smallest, four feet and one-quarter of an ineh.^ 

FAL^fiONTOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 

CHgantic Dinosawrian in the Cretaceous of New Jersey, — £. D. 
Cope exhibited the remains of a gigantic extinct Dinosaurian from 
the cretaceous green sand of New Jersey, viz., portions of the 
under jaw with teeUi, of the scapular arch, including supposed 
clavicles, two humeri, left femur, right tibia and fibula, numerous 
phalanges, lumbar, sacral, and caudal vertebree, and numeroua 
undetermined fragments. Remains were found about two miles 
south of Bamesboro,^ Gloucester County, N. J. The bones were 
taken from about twenty feet below the surface in the t(^ of the 
** chocolate *^ bed, which immediately underlies the green stratum, 
which is of such value as manure. 

The discovery of this animal fills a hiatus in die cretaceous 
fauna, revealing the carnivorous enemy of the great herbivorous 
Hadrosaurus, as the Dinodon was related to the Trachodon of the 
Nebraska beds, and the Megalosaurus to the Iguanodon of the 
European Wealden and Oolite. In size this creature equalled the 
llegak>saarus, and with it and Dinodon constituted the most f<M:- 
28 
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n^dable type of rapadoiis tevrestrial yeitebratm of whldi we hare 
any knowledge, in its dentition and ho^ prehensile claws it 
resembled dosely Megalosaoms ; but the temur, resembling in its 
proximal re^ons more nearly that of tho Ignanodon, indicated the 
probable existence of other equally important differences, and its 
pertaining to another genus. He proposed the name (^ LadapB 
aqmLvtnguis.^Proc. Acad. Nat. 8cL, PhOad,, 1866. 

Di9eo9€fy of a Mcotodon ai Cohoes, N, T, — During som^reeent 
excavations (September, 1866) made by die Harmony Mills Co., 
Cohoes (about one thousand feet below C<^oes Falls), a number 
of pot holes were discoyered in an ancient bed of the Mohawk 
River, one of which contained the lower jaw of a mastodon imbed- 
ded in peat and drift wood. These pot holes are worn in the Hud- 
son River shale, about a hundred feet above the present bed of the 
Mohawk, and about a mile from where it enters ^e Hudson. The 
one c<mtaining the remains was about two hundred and fifty feet 
from the south bank of the Mohawk. The jaw, which was in an 
excellent state of preservation, measured about twenty-eight 
inches in length and twenty-two in breadth between the ocmdyles : 
on the right side there was one molar, and on the left two, one of 
which was four inches and the other six and one-half inches in 
length. A considerable ^rtion of the skeleton has been found, in 
a good state of preservation, and evidently belongs to the common 
mastodon of North America. The imperfect ossiflcat^n of the 
e{»physes shows that the animal was comparatively young, though 
a female. The pit in which the remains were found was about 
forty feet deep; the arran^ment of the materials showed that 
they had been deposited rapidly, and a part of a beaver dam, fbund 
near the bottom, would indicate that the whcde had been swept in 
by a freshet. No other animal remains were found exc^ those^ 
already mentioBed, altiiou^ the ** beaver stidES ^ probably indi^ 
cate one contemporary of the mastodon. 

Ichthyosaurian Skin. — A specimen of the J. iemdrostrif, re- 
cently obtained at Barrow-on-Soar, shows a large extension of the 
dermal covering upon the surface of the slab, seeming to indicate 
that the animiS had a prominent ridge along the dorsal region, 
' similar in appearance to that which the males of the pond-newt 
{Triton eristahui) present in the spring. 

New Fossil Reptile. — M. D^Archiac has recently described, be- 
fore the French Academy of Sciences, a new fossil reptile found 
by M. Frossard in the bituminous schist near Autnn, Saone et 
Loire. There were found with these remains some fisdi, coproBtes, 
and plants, at a depth of two metres below a quaternary deposk, 
in a stratum five to six metres thick, two and a half of whlcn are 
now worked for the manufactmre <^ mineral oil. The new reptile 
belongs to Prof. Owen^s Ganocephali, strange vertebrates, wi^ 
ill-de&ed characters, apparently representing the embryo age of 
reptiles, just as the Ganoids, with incompletely ossified vertebr», 
represent the embiyo age of fishes. The new fossil has been called 
Actinodon. 

IHnosaurian Reptile from the Stromberg Mountains^ 80. Africa, — 
Prof: T. U. Hnxiey exhibited tiie specime» to th^ Creologieal S<> 
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ciet^, in November, 1866. It is a portion of a right femnr, tweii- 
ty-nVe and a half inches long, so that the entire bone may be safely 
assumed to have exceeded thirty inches in length. The peculiar 
fcmn of the bone, and the eharacters and position of the trochanters, 
leare no doubt of the Dinosaurian affinities of tiie reptile to which 
it belonged, which must hare been oompuable in point |of size to 
its near allies, the Megalosauros and the Ignanodon. To the 
fcHmir <d these it possesses the closest affinity, but differs in the 
proportional sike and form of its trochanters, and in its much 
beavier proportions ; and the author proposes for it the name of 
JEuakdogavrus Brcwniu 

Antkrakarpeton, a New FoBtU BepHU, — Prof. Owen has described 
a new fossil r^tile, under the above name, from the coal beds of 
L^ntrissent, (^amorganshire, Wales, from the lower part of the 
'• middle,^ tf not from the uj^r of the "lower" coal measures. 
It is intermediate in size between Baphetes and Dendrerpeton ; 
ti^ ribs are longer than in any known Labyrinthodont, and with 
the bones of the limbs indicate that the animal belonged to that 
low air-breatiung type which, with developmental condition of the 
b<Hies like those in some fishes, and very common in Devonian, 
i^wed forms <^ ti)« skeleton more like those in Saurian reptiles 
than in the modem air-breathing Batrachians. — Reader ^ Jan. 7, '65 

New DtMoaaurian. — A new dinosaurian has been found in the 
WeakJen Formation, Isle of Wight, by Rev. W. Fox. The ani- 
mal, for which Prof. Owen has proposea the name of Polyacanthus, 
was over 6 feet long from the shoulder to the rump, had a massive 
tail 5 feet long, legs about 4 feet lon^, and a broad short foot. 
It had a bony armor of plates ^ an in^ to 4 inches broad and h 
inch thick, excepting along the back, over which there was a 
great bony shield; and along the sides of tiie body and tail there 
were spine-like bones, some of which are 15 inches long and 
weigh 7 pounds. 

Ar(^uBopteryx. — On one of the two slabs from Solenhofen con- 
taining remains of the ArehsBopteryx, there is a " cresoent shaped 
Srotubsrance, which is pronounced by Mr. Evans to have been 
ae to the remains of the cranium of the Ardiseopteryx, and even 
the form of the braid cavity and position of the brain, — both orni- 
thic in character, — are supposed to be made out." 

Qwxdruped Birds. — In a supplementary volume to Prof. Hitch- 
eock's Work ** On the Ichnoloffy of the Connecticut Valley," fur- 
ther considerations are adduced in favor of the bird-like and quad- 
n^>edal character of the foot-mai^s. Reptilian birds and bird- 
like reptiles wiU probably be discovered, filling out the class 
Sauromia, lately jMroposed by Mr. Seely for the Pterodactyles. 
Evidence is now accumulating of many links between the reptile 
and the bird, already considered as most closely related. We 
have a bunl witii teem, and a long tail and hooks on its wings in 
the Areh€dopUryx ; we have a reptile with wings and probably 
plumage in the Pterodaetyle ; and now it appears, from the evi- 
dence of the Connecticut sandstones, that there existed strange 
four-footed birds, the wings probably provided with feet-like 
extremities, also possessiBg tails, and covered with feathers. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS. BT CHAELES DARWIN. 

** Plants become climbers in order to reach the light, and ex- 
pose a large surface of leaves to its action and that of tiie free air. 
Their advantage is, that they do it with wonderfully little expendi- 
ture of organized matter in comparison with trees, which have to 
support a heavy load of branches by a massive trunk. fM the 
different soiis of climbers, hook-climbers are the least efildent, at 
least in temperate climates^ as they dimb only in <he imdst of an 
entanMed mass of vegetation. Next are root-climbers, whidl 
are admirably adapted to ascend naked faces of rock ; but when 
they climb trees, they must keep nmch in the shade, and follow 
the trunk, for their rootlets can adhere onlv by long-continued 
and close contact with a steady surface. Third, spiral-twiners, 
with leaf-climbers and tendril-bearers, which agree in their power 
of spontaneously revolving and of grasping objects which they 
refich, are the most numerous in kinds, and most perfect in mech- 
anism ; they can easUy pass from branch to branch, and securety 
ramble over a wide and sun-lit surface." . . . •* Why have 
nearly all the plants in so- many aboriginally twining groups been 
converted into leaf-climbers or tendril-bearers ? Of what advan<- 
tage could this have been to them P Why did tiiey not remain 
simple twiners ? We can see several reasons. It might be an 
advantage to a plant to acquire a thicker stem, with sl^rt inteiv 
nodes, bearing many or large leaves ; and such stems aare ill-fitted 
for twining. Any one who will look, during wmdy weather at 
twining plants, will see that they are easily blown from their rap- 
port; not so with tendril-bearers or leaf-climbers, for they quickly 
and firmly grasp their support by a much more efficient Mad of 
movement. . . . From possessing the power of movement 
or contact, a tendril can be made very long and thin; so that 
little organic matter is expended in their development, and yet a 
wide ciicle is swept." — Journal of Linnasan Sdtiett/, 1866. 

VEGETABLE PARASITES OP JLIN. 

• At a recent meeting of the Quekett Microscopical SocietT-, a 
paper was read by Dr. Tilbury Fox, on the ** Vegetable Par*- 
sitism of Living Beings,** of no little interest, as bearing upon th« 
** blue mist** question raised by Mr. Glaisher. It h^s beeh sug^ 
gested that the blue mist may be due to the pres^sce in the 
atmosphere of the spores of low forms of vegetable life. Dc 
Fox*s paper embraced an account of the life and inHuence of 
minute fungi in general ; showed that the presence of cell-struc- 
tures was to be expected in all situations to which the air has 
access, ttieiv discovery hitherto having been delayed by the 
absence of observation and the want of a sufficiently high-pow- 
ered mic^rosoope. • They are especially prevalent at such §eaaons 
as the present, in which rusts and mildews have abounded. 
Those germs are very light, and can be easilv wafted by the air 
&om place to plaoe. They seem not only to be found in spc^ aoc«ih 
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sible to the external air, bat also deep in the tissnes of living 
things, being carried inwards bodily by the growing tissues, in 
the same way that particles of charcoal get into the interior of the 
intestinal vessels running to the liver. In ordinary •* ring-worm," 
the fungi which are the cause of the disease, according to Dr. Fox^ 
get into the hair foUicle, reach the root, and are earned up by the 
growing ekait into the body of tiie hair. In like wav, rusts efiTeot 
an ^iti-ance within the leaves <^ ffrown-up plants, but at a very 
eariy date, through the first cotyleaonous leaves. We are led to 
suppose that the entnuice of mildews and rusts is oftentimes at a 
very early date, and that the germs lie dormant, often for a long 
time« till the favcnrable oTO>ortunity arrives for their development. 
Funffi never appear, to nourish on healthy surfaces, but always 
on those which belong to devitalized beings, and only con^tute 
disease when they are developed to an excessive amount. Tiie 
author entered into the question of the polymorphism of fungi, and 
the effects they produce in disease, showing that these are chemi- 
ieai^ mechanical, and vital. After speaking especially of ring- 
worm, he concluded — and this is the interesting point in reference 
io the '*blue mist" — that the prevalence in undue amount of 
microscope fungi is always coincident with that of epidemic dis- 
eases; that the two could not be regarded as cause and effect, but 
were both hel^d out by the same influence. Whatever deMlitates 
man renders mm more liable to epidemic disease, and whatever 
induces an unhe&lthy state of vegetation favors the r^id devel- 
oi»nent upon it of fungi such as constitute rusts, moulds, and 
mildews ; out these do not seem to be capable of produdng an^- 
tiiing Mke epidemic poison, which is probably not vegetable m 
nature. The existence, then, of the '* blue mist," supposing it to 
be due to vegetable germs, can only be locked upon as a coinci- 
deaoe as far as di<dera is concerned. — Reader, 1866. 

DT WHAT PAKTS OP PLANTS THE POTASH RESIDES. 

On this subject some curious chemico-agricultural inquiries have 
recently been reported to the French Academy by Mr. Isidore 
Pierre. The object of this savant^s researches was to discover 
in what parts of cereal plants, and during what seasons, potash is 
most abundant. In carrying out his investigations, the greatest 
oare was taken to insure the examination of the corresponding 
parts of several specimens of com. The plants were analyzed 
Wore flowering, in bloom, and in the fruit-time. From a ^resA 
number of experiments the author draws the following conclusions : 
1. That in the various parts of the plant (leaves, nodes, and inter- 
nodes), the proportion of potash increases in a well-marked man- 
ner as we pass frcMn the lower to the upper parts. 2. That in 
parts of the same name and position this proportion tends to 
diminish as the plant advances towards the period of ripening. 
SfHnetimes this diminution is much less marked in the leaves thfud 
in the nodes and intemodes. it seems that potash salts play a 
more important part in the life of plants than soda salts ; in fact, it 
is seen that the former predominate in those parts, while soda is 
27* 
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generally found most abundant in the structures whieh are earli- 
est developed, and whose office is raliier temporary, or, at leasi, 
of secondary importance. From these facts, it will be seen that 
the adversaries of the employment of common salt as a manure 
have a new argument in their favor, so fiu: as relates to the culti- 
vation of com. The nodes of cereals contain an enormous quan- 
tity of potash, more than 4.5 per cent, of l^eir entire weight, and 
nearly half that of their ashes. 

THE YINEGAK PLANT. 

The term Vinegar Plant is applied to a tough, leathery forma- 
tion, which under certain circumstances makes U» appearance in 
saccharine solutions, undergoing the acetous fermentation. It is, 
no doubt, essentially the same ^ant as that which occurs in a less 
compact form in the French vinegar vats, and which encrusts the 
brusn-twigs or shavings used in me German process. 

Vinegar plants are frequently employed in domestic eeonomy, 
for the manufacture of vinegar ; and a well-grown specimen bears 
considerable resemblance to a piece of buckskin leather that has 
been soaked in water. If a young vinegar plant is placed in a vessel 
containing half a gallon of brown sugar and water, to which a 
litde treacle may be added, and is kept in a dark, waim place, it 
grows rapidly, chiefly by accession to its lower surface, and it ex- 
tends laterally until it reaches the sides of the vessel, t^e form of 
which it assumes. In a month or six weeks, the sac^shariae solu- 
tion will be converted into strong, well-flavored vinegar. The 
plant is then removed, and the vinegar is boiled to kiU the spores 
It contains. 
, At the close of this process of vinegar-making, the plant will be 
found to have increased greatly in thidcness, and the under or 
newly-formed, portions wiS be of a softer and looser texture than . 
the upper layers. In this condition the plant is readily divided hj^ 
horizontal splitting into two or more layers, one of which, if 
I^ed in a fresh solution, will soon excite the vinegar fermenta- 
tion, and increase in bulk, while the acetic acid is being fcnrmed. 
— Microaeopie Quarterly , April, 1865. 

THE EUCALYPTUS. 

The Eucalyptus of Australia, recently introduced into the *< Jais 
din d^ Acclimation '' of Algiers, will become of much importance 
in the French colonies of Algiers. 

In less than three years it has attained a height of ten ** metres^^ 
whilst in Australia it often reaches that of one hundred and ^ve 
*• metres ^^ and above, and its diameter, at one ** metre '* from the 
ground, is about seven '* metres" and more. The boards made 
out of it are without any imperfection, and their length is of about 
sixty ** metres." The wood, which is very hard, and of a densiQr 
superior to that of oak, is worked with great facility when it is j(^ 
green. As it is of different shades, and will take a beautiful 
polish, it is of great use in cabinet-work. 
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The as^ngent ffom, known by the name of *'kina,^' is obtained 
by an incision in fie bark of this tree. The flowers are white and 
balsamic, and are much liked by the bees. The Encalyptas is 
tap-rooted ; that is to say, its roots penetmte vertically into the 
^*oand. It is an evergreen, and the leaves resemble those of the 
laareL When the tree has already the height of about forty 
*• metres," the lateral branches develop tiiemselvesin a way which 
is really extraordinary. Some of tiiem measure about thirty 
« metres '* in length. Imagine a tree higher than one hundred 
"metres," the top of which has a circumference of nearly two 
hundred *• metres," as large as the roof of a church. The seed of 
the Eucalyptus is very small, and looks like tobacco-seed. Its 
lateral branches are veiy numerous, and closely collected around 
the principal stem. 

BOTANY OP BRAZIL. 

The following facts are from notes taken of Pi'of. Agassiz^s lec- 
tures before the Lowell Institute, Boi^n, Mass., in October, 1866, 
from his personal examination in Brazil : ~ 

In speaking of the extraordinarily profuse vegetation of the 
valley of the Amazon, Professor Agassiz said it covered the whole 
surface of the land, and encroach^ upon the water. Indeed, the 
quantity of water plants is as remarkable as that of terrestrial 
plants. The density of the land vegetation is so great that the 
only means of traversing the country is by the water courses, and, 
when the traveller leaves these, he must cut his way with the axe ; 
so that, however civilization may extend here, there can never be 
any extensive land communication, on account c^ the great 
expenditure which would be required for bridges. 

Words cannot express the vanety, beauty, and combinations of 
tills vegetation. One of its most striking characteristics is its het- 
erogeneity. There are not simply a i^w kinds found together, 
presenting sameness and monotony, as at the north. On the con- 
trary, t^ere are hardly ever two trees of the same kind, or two 
plants of the same species, found side by side. The trees do not 
stand alone, in open spaces, but are clodied and interlaced with 
vines, creepers, and parasites, hard to penetrate. This character 
of the vegetation extends over the whole basin. In the l^es the 
aquatic plants grow so thickly that the traveller, threading his 
way among them with a boat, sails for miles without seeing either 
water or earth. 

He observed that the most prominent feature of the Amazonian 
vegetation is the presence of innumerable palms, in the form of 
trees, bushes, and creepers. We look in vain for pines, maples, 
oaks, willow, and other trees familiar to us in the United States. 
The aspect of vegetation, the character of the trees, and their 
combinations, change as we travel. Of the palms, oi^ variety 
rises to the height of one hundred feet before sending out its 
leaves, which crown its top like a dome. Another variety sends 
out its leaves immediately from the root. The flowers and fruit 
of the palms also vary. Some of them bear nuts of peculiar form, 
others berries, and the fruit of some of them strongly resemUeB 
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peaolieB, oherries, and grapes. Each region produces its pecdliar 
fruit. The leaves of some of the species were so large, tiiat he had 
seen two men sitting in the axil of one of them. Some of these 
leaves measure thirty to forty feet in length, and ten to fifteen feet 
in width ; and even when <uy one of them was a heavy load for 
one man to drag. 

In examining the gromid of the diversity of t&e palms, he said 
h^ had found it to rest on the arrangement of the leaves. The 
result of the investigation of this arrangement was the dfecoveiy 
that the leaves occupy as much spoce as possible, and thereby get 
as much of the surrounding infloenoes as it is possible for them to 
obtain. All palms might be divided into two groups, those hav- 
ing fan-shaped leaves, and those having pinnate or father-shaped 
leaves. It had been his study to ascertam whic^ of these was the 
lower and which the higher order. Observing that the leaves 
first germinating were fan-shaped, and that the youngest palms 
bore Ian-shaped leaves, and considering that the younger palm is 
inferior to the adult, he had no doubt that the fan*leaved palms 
were the lower order, and were the first to appear upon the earth. 
This was an impOTtant fyLCt to be known in the investigation of 
fossils, and in comparing the ^nbryonic with the later conditions. 

Passing to other fsimibes of plants, he said there were other rep^ 
resentatives quite as abundant as the palms. One of the most 
surprising features of the vegetation were the innumerable op- 
chidffi, growing as parasites upon otiier i^ants, twining around 
them, or hangmg from them, in great yaiiety of colors. Nearest 
akin to these were the various specks of the banana familjr. Of 
p^ts allied to our own trees there were none. There was not a 
single representative of the catkin family, except a small wHlow 
growing in the mud-flats of the Amazon. Of the herbaceous plants 
Smnd in our latitude, such as the rasFunculus and the mustard- 
plant, there were no r^resentatives. The pepper family had nu- 
merous representatives, some growing to stately trees. There 
were also numerous trees of the genus Lauras, sudi as sassafras, 
camphor, and cinnamon. 

He called attention to a rerj peculiar feature of Brazilian veg- 
etation, namely, the stately forms of plants which with us are 
but humble plants. These also have a marvellous diversity of 
foliage and beauty of flowers. The papilionaceous plants have a 
diversity of which our plants give us no idea. Another peculiar 
feature, is that plants widely differing fh>m our own have used 
similar to those of other fiamilies at &e north, bearing fruits re- ' 
sembling nuts, peaches, and plums of northern growth. There is 
also an extraordinary diversity of timber and wood suitable for 
cabinet wc^rk, delicious fruits, and great wealth of medicinal plants 
and dyewoods. 

BOTANICAL SUMMARY. 

Sand Food-Pkmi of 8<mara. — Dr. Torrev has described and 
figured in the eighth volume of the ** Annals of the Lyceum of 
Katural History," New York, the Ammftbroma Sanom^ an extraov^ 
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plant, of the re^on at the head of the Gulf 
of Catoomia. It had been briefly nonced before as a new genus, 
allied to the rare ^eiactixi CorallopkyUum (Knnth), or Zennoa 
(Lexarza), and to the little-known Califomian Pholisma (Nuttal). 
These strange plants, though justly regarded rather Monotro- 
paeeous than Orobanehaceous, are still obscure. Growing in a 
sandy desert, almost covered by the sand in which it lies, this 
plant was found by its discoverer, Col. A. B. Gray, to form a con- 
siderable part of the sustenance of the Papigos Indians. It is said 
to be very luscious when first gathered and cooked, resembling in 
taste the sweet potato, but far more delicate. 

Absorption of Carbonic Acid by Plants, — M. Bonssinganlt has 
recently made some experiments, reported in vol. Ix., *' Ck>mptes 
Rendus,'^ on the absorption and assimilation of carbonic acia by 
leaves exposed to sun-light. His results are as follows : 1. Leaves 
exposed to the sun in pure carbonic acid do not decompose this 
gas, or, if they do, it is with extreme slowness. 2. Leaves ex- 

Sosed in a mixture of carbonic acid and atmospheric air rapidly 
ecompose the former gas ; oxygen does not seem to interfere in 
the phenomenon. 3. Carbonic acid is rapidly decomposed by 
leaves when that gas is mixed with either hydrogen or nitrogen. 
The author has pointed out some analo^es of these phenomena to 
the slow combustion of phosphorus under certain circumstances ; 
thus, phosphorus placed in pure oxygen does not become lumin- 
ous, and does not bum, or, if it does, bums with excessive slow- 
ness ; in a mixture of oxygen and atmospheric air, it bums rapidly ; 
it also bums when placed in oxygen mixed with hydrogen, nitro- 
g^i^ or carbonic acid. Phosphorus, which does not bum in pore 
oxygen at an ordinan^ pressure, becomes combustible when the 
gas IS rarefied ; and M. Boussingault found that, similarly, a leaf 
placed in rarefied pure carbonic acid decomposed the gas bxA 
evolved oxygen. See also vol. Ixi., *♦ Comptes Rendus,** for a con- 
tinuation of his experiments. 

The Gigantic Sequoia. — M. De CandoUe, President of the Lon- 
don International Horticultural Exhibition, held in May, 1866, an- 
nounced that a recent very exact measurement had been made of 
the diameter of the trunk of one of the gi^ntic Sequoias of Cali- 
fornia. The tree was the base of the ** Old Maid," the stump of 
which now serves as a dancing floor ; the measurement was made 
by Mr. De La Rue and his assistant, on a slip of paper stretched 
across the whole diameter of the section (26 feet 5 inches, at 6 feet 
from the ground), and the rings were carefully counted and mailed 
on the slip, — on one semi-diameter 1,223, on the other 1245; the 
mean 1,234, — making the tree about 1,225 years old. 

Rotting ojf Fruits, — M. C. Davaine has presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences a note on the ** Rotting of Fruits," in which 
he states that the natural rotting of fruits is ordinarily due to the 
development of the microscopic fun^, Mucor mucedo and Pewi- 
ciUum glaucum. The thicker the epidermis of a fruit, the longer 
it will keep. The author points out the difference in the progress 
ef the change under the influence of the two fungi ; that produced 
by Mucor being much more rapid than that set up by Fmici U wn, 
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Candolle, in the •* Prooeedings of the Sod6t6 HelyeSque des 6el. 
Kat.,^ 1866, white mustard seed will genmnate below 83^ F. $ 
IH/olmmrepens at a little above 42^ F.; Indian corn at4S^ F., 
butnott>ek>w^F.; sesamom at /^.4° F. ; melon seed at 6S^ F. 
Seeds wiU not germinate above certain temporatnres, varying wHh 
their spectes and the amount of moisture present; thus the greator 
|>art of some 2*. r^poM seed did not germinate iMi>ove 8^ F. Thus, 
aeeds onlv germinate between certam Hmits of trasperature, and 
those whkfa can 9&ly do so within nanow limits are least able to 
extend themselves geographically. 

The Oktmge of Letwea.-^ The cause ofthebeaotifal tints iidildi 
our foliage assumes during the autumnal mcMiths has long been 
« subject of investigatioii, and many are the hypotheses that have 
been put forth in explanation. 

M. Frtov, who has devoted considerable attention to tl»s snb*- 
ject, stated, as the result of a series of experiments, that he bad 
succeeded in resolving the green coloring matter of tiie leaf 
(chloropkyU) into two ocmipon^its ; one, a yeuowish substanee, he 
called phylbueantkm, the other, a blue matter, for which he pixK 
posed the name pMloq^anin. By ccmsidering the blue as more 
evanescent, the dififerent shades of yellow leaves might be pro- 
duced. 

These views were very ^nerally accepted, till recently Fr6mj 
has again a^^ieared, essentially retracting his original views. 1^ 
npw gives, as the result of subsequent experiments, the new sup> 
position that chlorophffU is a simple green coloring matter very 
m^xed, being influenced by vegettttaon, thus passing througb 
▼aried moc&lSBUacms. 

M. Carey Lea, of Philadelphia, has lately advanced a t^ory in 
whidi he considers light as the primary cause, produeing {^oto* 
graphie changes of cSor. 

During the healthy state of the leaf, vitality counteracts this 
influence, but as tiie fall ajqwoaches the- frost begins its work; 
the petioles dry up, the leaf ffradoally loses its firm nold upon the 
branch, then the action of light, no longer held in check by the 
vital principle, predominates, the leaf iftlls away, but in fading 
acquires those brilliant hues that variegate our fcnrests. — ^ Sdeni^ 
American. 

The Oiant Badish of <7atMi. «— The Raphamu caudatus^ the giant 
radish of Java, where it is known as Mougri, has been recently 
introduced into England, and is found to tlmve extremely well in 
ocnmnon gardens, the seeds germinating easily, and the plants 
producing a profiision of blossom in about eight weeks, the plant 
often making a growth of five or six inches in twenty-four hours. 
The root is not eaten, only the pods, which often attain a length 
of three feet. The plants should be tied upright, as they produce 
from fifteen to twenty pods each, growing in fantastic and'irre^ 
nlar shapes. £aten raw, the Raphamis has much the flavor of the 
most delicate radish, and is a great addition te a salad. When 
boiled, it should ~be served up on a toast like asparagus, which it 
resembles in flavor, but witfa^a dash of the taste <» early green 
peas added. The pods also make a good pickle. 
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Somreii of T9Mie.— The Kola-nut of tropical West AfHcs, the 
seeds of which have firom time immemorial been hi^l j prized as 
a t^ic b¥ the natives of that region, have latelv been shown bj 
Mr. Darnell and Dr. Attfield, in two papers read l^titem before 
the Pharmaceutical Society, to contain theine. The Kola-tree 
{fio^ octtfiMiiftto, Robert Brown), also known by the name Stet' 
eulia acuminata^ belongs to the natural order StercuUaeecg. In 
Soudan its seeds are caDed ' * guru-nuts.'' It is the fifth source of 
the alkaloid theine or oaflfeine with which we are at present ac- 
quainted. The others are the tea-tree Thea^ the coffee-tree Co/' 
fea Arabica, the Paraguay tree or mat6 Ilex Paraguayensis, and 
guarana FaidUnia sorbuU, The seeds of the latter are extensively 
used in Brazil for the preparation qf a sort of cocoa. It has often 
been remarked that theine is contained in the beverages in use 
amon^ three-fourths of the human race. The discovery of this 
alkaloid in the kola-nut, which is mentioned by all African travel- 
lers as being an important article of conmierce, still further con- 
firms the truth of this remai^. 

NtmAer of Us/eful PlanU.-^'' Cosmos^ states that, aocorduig 
to a German author, the number of useful plants has risen to 
about 12,000.; but it must be remembered that these researches 
have been completed only in certain parts of the earth. There 
are no less than 2,500 known economic plants, among wMch are 
reckoned 1,100 edible fruits, berries, and seeds; 60 cereals; 40 
uncultivated edible graminaceous seeds ; 23 of other families ; 260 
coraestiUe rhizomes, roots and tubers ; 37 onions ; 420 vegetables 
asd salads; 40 palms; 32 varieties of arrowroot ; 31 sugars; 40 
saleps. Vinous drinks are obtained from 200 plants 4 aromatios 
fVom 266. There are 50 substitutes for coffee ; 129 for tea. ' Tan- 
nin is present in 140 plants ; caoutchouc in 96 ; ffutta-percha in 
7; resin' and balsamic gums in 389; wax in 10; grease and 
essential oils in 380 ; 88 plants contain potash, soda, and iodine ; 
660 contain dyes; 47 soap; 250 fibres which serve for weaving; 
44 are used for paper-making ; 48 give materials for roofing ; 100 
are employed for hurdles and copses. In building, 740 are used ; 
and there are B15 known poisonous plants. According to Endlicher, 
out of the 278 known natural families, 18 only seem, up to tiie 
pneseat time»„to be perfectly useless. 
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The foUowing catalogae has been compiled expressly for tiie 
'* Scientific American," and embraces all the members of the solar 
system known up to Janoaiy 1, 1866, except those comets whose 
elliptical orbits have not been well ascertained. Although America 
was late in the field of astronomical research, she has shared with 
the old world the glory of some of the ^andest discoveries in 
astronomy. We can claim a new ring and satellite to the planet 
Saturn, eleven planets,' and upwards of twenty comets : — 

Name* By y)hom and when diacumend. Period of reeeUaien* 

Mereniy • • . The ancients. 88dsy8. 

Venus .... " 2»" 

Barth .... <« 

Man .... " lyr.llm 

Ceres .... Piassa, at Palermo, Jan., 1801 4 yn 7 m 

Pallas .... Olbers, Bremen, March 28, 1802 4 yrs 7 m 

Juno . . ^ . Harding, Gottingen, Sept 1, 1804 4 yn 4 m 

Vesta .... Olbers, Bremen, Dec. 29, 1807 8 yrs 7 m 

Astrea .... Hencke, Driessen, March 8, 1845 4 yis 1 m 

Hebe .... " " Jnly 1, 1847 3 yrs 9 m 

Iris -. . . . Hind,. London, Aug. 13, 1847 3 yrs 8 m 

Rora .... " " Oct. 18, 1847. ' 3 yrs 3 m 

Metis .... Graham, Ireland, April 25, 1848 S yrs 8 m 

Hygeia . . . DeGasparis, Naples, April 12, 1849 6 yrs 7 m 

Parthenope . . " " Af ay 11, 1860 3 yrs 10 m 

Victoria . . . Hind, London, Sept. 13, 1860 3 yrs 7 m 

Egeria .... BeGasparis, Naples, Nor. 2, 1^0. .... 4 yrs 2 m 

Irene .... Hind, London, May 19, 1851 4 yrs 2 m 

Eunomia . . . DeGasparis, Naples, July 29, 1851 4 yrs 4 m 

Psyche .... " " March 17, 1852 6 yrs 

Thetis .... B. Luther, Bilk, Ger., April 17, 1852. . . . 3 yrs 11m 

Melpomene • . Hind, London, tfnne 24, 1852. • 3 yrs 6 m 

Portuna ..." « Aug. 22, 1852 3 yrs 9 m 

Massilia . . . DeGasparis^ Naples, Sept. 19, 1852. . . . . 3 yis 8 m 

Lntetia .... Goldschmidt, Paris, Nor. 15,1862 8 yrs 10 m 

Calliope . . . Hind, London, Not. 16, 1852 6 yrs 

Thalia .... " " Deo. 15, 1852 4 yrs 2 m 

Themis . . . DeChisparis, Naples, April 5, 1853 5 yrs 7 m 

Phocea .... Ohacomac, Marseilles, April 6, 1853. . . . 3 yrs 8 m 

Proserpine . . . R. Luther, Bilk, March 6, 1853 4 yrs 4 m 

Buterpe . . . Hind, London, March 8, 1853 3 yrs 7 m 

Bellona . . . R. Luther, Bilk, May 1, 1864 4 yrs 7 m 

Amphitrite . . Pogson. Oxford, Nov. 1, 1854 4yrslm 

Urnia .... Hind, London, July 22, 1854 3 yrs 7 m 

Euphrosyne . . Ferguson, Washington, Sept. 1, 1854. . . . 5 yrs 7 m 

Pomona . . . Goldsohmidt, Paris, Oct. 26, 1854 4 yrs 2 m 

Polhymnia . . Chaoomao, Paris, Oct. 28, 1854 4 yrs 10 m 

<»«» .... « " April 6, 1855 4 yn 5 m 

836 
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Name. 

Leuoothea . 

AUlanta. . 

i^idea . . 

Leda . . 
Laetitia 

Harmonia • 
Daphne 

Isis . . , 
Ariadne 

Nyaa . . 
Eugenia 
Tbesiia 

Aglia . . 

Boris • . 

Pales . . 

Virginia . 

Kemansa . 

Earopa . . 

Calypso . . 

Alexandra . 
Pandora 
linemoiyne 

Concordia . 

Elpis . . 

Danae . . 

Echo . . 

Erato . . 
Anionia 

Angelina • 

Cybele . . 

Ifaia . . 

Asia . . • 

Leto . . . 

Hesperia . 

Niobe . • 
Peronia 

Clytia , , 

Galatea . . 

Earidioe . 

Preya . . 

Prigga . . 

Diana . . 

Eurynome . 

Sappho . . 
Terpeiohoro 

Alomene • 

Beatrice . 

CUo . . . 

lo . . . 

Jnpiter • 

Batum . • 

Uranus • . 
^Neptone 



By whom and when diactmered, 
B,. Luther, Bilk, April 19, 1855. • 
Goldschmidt, Paris, Oct 5, 1855. . 
, R. Luther, Bilk, Oct. 5, 1855. . . 
Chaoomao, Paris, Jon. 12, 1856. . 

" « Fob. 8, 1856. 

Goldsohmidt, Paris, Mareh 1, 1856. 

« " May 22, 1856.. 

Pogson, Oxford, May 23, 1856. 

" " April 15, 1857. . 

Goldsohmidt, Paris, May 27, 1857. 

** " June 28, 1857. 

Pogson, Oxford, Ang. 16, 1857. 
B. Luther, Bilk, Sept 15, 1857. . 
Gold^o^midt, Paris, Sept. 19, 1857. 

it u . « if 

Ferguson, Washington, Oct 4, 1857. 
Laurent, Nismes, Fr., Jan. 2, 1858. 
Goldschmidt. Paris, Fob. 4, 1858. . 
R. Luther, Bilk, April 4, 1858. 
Goldschmidt, Paris, Sept. 11, 1858. 
Searle, Albany, Sept. 10, ia58. 
B. Luther, Bilk, Sept. 22, 1859. . 

" " March 24, 1860. 

Chaoomao, Paris, Sept. 12, 1860. . 
Goldschmidt, Paris, Sept 9, 1860. 
Ferguson, Washington, Sept 14, 1860. 
Lesser, Berlin, Sept 14, 1860. 
DeGasparis, Naples, Feb. 10, 1861. 
Tempel, Marseilles, March 4, 1861. 

" " " 8, 186L 
H. P. Tuttle, Cambridge, AprU 10, 1861, 
Pogson, Madras, Ind., April 17, 1861. 
R. Luther, Bilk, April 29, 1861. . 
Schiaparelli, Milan, April 29, 1861. 
R. Lnthers, Bilk, Aug. 18, 1861. 
Peters, Clinton, N. Y., JaA. 29, 1862. 
Tuttle, Cambridge, April 7, 1862. 
Tempel, Marseilles, Aug. 30, 1862. 
Peters, Clinton, Sept 22, 1862. 
B' Arrest, Copenhagen, Oct. 23, 1862. 
Peters, Clinton, Nov. 12, 1862. 
R. Luther, Bilk, March 15, 1863. 
Watson, Ann Arbor, Sept 14, 1863. 
Pogson, Madras, May 3, 1864. . . 
Tempel, Marseilles, Sept 30, 1864. 
R. Luther, Bilk, Nov. 27, 1864. . 
DeGasparis, Naples, April 26, 1865, 
R. Luther, Bilk, Aug. 25, 1865. . 
Peters, Clinton, Sept 19, 1865. . 
The ancients. 



Period of revciution* 
. 6yrs 2ni 
4yrs 7 m 



4yr84 



4 yrs 
4yrs 



6i 



yrs 
yrs 



5 m 
- 8pn 
1 10 I 

2i 



SyrslOm 

3 yrs 2 m 
8 yrs 10 m 

4 yrs 6 m 

4yr8ll m 

5 yrs 6m 
5 yrs 5 m 

4 yrs 4 m 

3 yrs 8 m 

5 yrs 6 m 
4yrs 3 m 

4 yrs 6m 

4 yrs 7 m 

5 yrs 7 m 
4 yrs 5 m 
4 yrs 6 m 

6 yrs 2m 
3 yrs 8 m 
6 yrs 6 m 

3 yrs 8m 

4 yrs 5 m 
6yrs 5 m 
4 yrs 4 m 

3 yrs 8 m 

4 yrs 7 m 
6 yrs 7 m 
4yr8 7 m 
4 yrs 5 m 
4 yrs 4 m 
4 yrs 7 m 
4 yrs 4 m 
6 yrs 5 m 
4 yrs 5 m 
4yr8 3 m 
3 yrs 10 m 

3 yrs 6 m 

4 yrs 10 m 
4 yrs 7 m 
3 yrs 9m 

3 yrs 7 m 

4 yrs 4 m 
11 yrs 9 m 
29 yrs 5 m 
84 yrs 10m 

164 yrs 8 m 



Bnoke , 
DeVioo 



W. Hersohel, Slough, March 13, 1781. 
Galle, Berlin, Sept 23, 1846. . . 

PERIODICAL COHSTS. 

Pons, Marseilles, Not. 26, 1818 3 yrs 4 m 

DeVico, Rome, Aug. 22, 1844 5 yrs 5 m 



* Theoretically dlsooTered by Le Terrier and Adams prior to this date. 
29 
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Winneeke 
Brorieo 
BieU . 
D'Amii 

Tattle . 
Peters . 
BaUej . 
Pool 
Olben . 
TatUe . 
Peters . 
Tebbatt 
Bremikar 
Bonati . 



Moon • • • 



1 lo . . 
a Buropa . 

3 Gftnymede 

4 GUiato . . 



1 M imafl . 

a Enoeladns 

5 Tethys . 
4 DioEe . 

6 Rhe» 

6 TitMi . 

7 fiyperkm 

8 Japetus 



1 Ariel . 

2 Umbriel 

3 TitanU . 

4 OboKHi . 



Not named 

1 Bright Ring 
♦2 Dusky " 



ANNUAL C9 SCIBNTIFIC 0I8OOTKBT. 



Winneeke, Bonn, Maroh 8, 1858. . 
Brorsen, Kiel, Feb. 26, 1846. . 
Biela, Josephstadt, Feb. 26, 1826. 
IV Arrest, Leipsio, June 27, 1851. . 
Fbye, Paris, Nor. 22, 1848. . . 
Tattle, Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 4, 1858. 
Peters, Constantinople, June 26, 1846. 



Pons, MarseiUes, July 20, 1812. . 
Olbers, Bremen, March 26, 1815. 
Tattle, Cambridge, July 18, 1862. 
Peters, Albany, N. Y., July 25, 1857, 
Tebbott, Australia, May 13, 1861. 
Bremiker, Berlin, Oct. 22, 1840. . . 
Donati, Florence, Junto 2, 1858. . 



Period 



of reooiwhoti* 

ft «rM A m» 



Earth. 
Hie aadents. 

Jvpiter. 
Galileo, Padn% Jan. 7, 1610. 

H it U €< ft 

€S U « «( tt 

€€ H €t 13 €€ " 

Saturn, 
W. Hersohel, Slough, Sept 17, 1789. 
" " Aug. 28, 1789. 

OMsini, Paris, Mareh, 1684. 

if <( €t U 

" " " Dee. 23, 1672. 
Huygens, Hague, March 25, 1655. 
G. P. Bond, Cambridge, Sept. 16^ 1848. 
OMsini, Paris, Oct. 25, 1671. 

UiranuM, 
Lassell, Lirerpool, Sept 14, 1847. 
W. Heisohel, Slough, Jan. 18, 1790. 
tt it u « 1737^ 

« tt tt tt tt 

Neptuno, 
Lassell, Liverpool, Oct 10, 1846. 

Bingo of Saturn, 
Galileo, Pisa, Nov. 12, 1610. 
G. P. Bond, Cambridge, Not. 11, 1850. 



Syrs 6i 
. 6 yrs 6m 
. 6yr8 6m 
. 5 yrs 3 m 
. 7 yrs 4m 
. 13 ys 7 m 
. 12 ys 9 m 
. 76 ys 3 m 
. 70 ys 8 m 
. 73 y 11m 
. 123 y 11 m 
. 258 yrs 
. 415 yrs 
. 844 yrs 
1875 yn 



In addition, have since been discovered : — Semele, by V, Tietjen* 
Berlin, Jan. 4, 1866. Sylvia, by Mr. Pogson, May 16, 1866. 
Thisbe, by C. H. F. Peters, June 15, 1866, at Hamilton College. 
Antiope, by Luther, at Bilk, the 90th of the series ; and the 91st, 
unnamed, since discovei^ed at the Observatory at Marseilles. 

♦ C. W. Tattle, assistant at the Cambridge Obserratory, first snggested, in 1850, 
HoiJ? **' ^^^y '*^*» *® * ^^'^ explanation of the phenomenondiscorered by 
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COMPOSITION OP THE SUN. 

In a pa^r read before the Royal Instatnte, March 17, 1865, bj 
Balfour Stewart, the following conclusions, based chiefly upon 
evidence afforded by photography, are given in relation to the 
composition of the sun. 

1. The existence of an atmosphere around the sun, outside of 
its luminous envelope or photosphere. This is proved by the fact 
t^at photographs of the sun are less intense around the edges 
than in the middle, which is only to be explained on the supposi* 
tion that an absorptive atmosphere surrounds the sun, causing 
more loss of power to the rays from the sides which must pierce 
it obliquely, and thus pass through a great depth, than to those 
from the centre, which penetrate it by the direct and shortest road 
possible. 

2. That the ''flames^' or brilliant protuberances seen around 
the edges of the moon, in a total eclipse of the sun, belong to the 
central orb and not to the satellite. This was proved conclusively 
by a series of photographs taken during the eclipse of 1860, by De 
La Rue and otiiers. In these, the flames are shown in the succes- 
sive pictures to have suffered gradual occultation, and to have 
been gradualljr exposed in like manner hj the moving planet, 
thus clearly bemg attached to or connected with the sun, ana not in 
any wise related to the moon. These flames, supposed to be in 
fact detached portions of the luminous envelope, or extensions of 
the same into the solar atmosphere, above mentioned, were also 
shown to possess remarkable actinic power, their shapes being 
more developed and better defined on the photo^aph than to the 
eye, and one invisible portion producing a d^tinct image on the 
sensitive film. 

8. That there are markings of a regular character over the solar 
disk, called, from their shape, will(^-leaves, ripples, etc. These 
are distinctlv visible on some photographs by Mr. Nasmyth. 

4. That the spots in the sun are openings in its photosphere, 
through which its relatively dark mass is seen. This is fully dem- 
onstrated by the order in which the spot and its penumbra (the 
sloping sides of the opening) disappear as the luminary rotates. 

SUN-SPOTS. 

The different views of astronomers in regard to sun-spots are 
well illustrated by the following opinions 5 — 

Mr. De La Rue and the Kew observers, after careful examina- 
tion of the pictures of sun-spots, as observed by the heliograph 
and from Mr. Carrington's maps, have come to the following con- 
clusions: 1. Sun-spots are cavernous ; they lie below the general 
level of the sun^s luminous matter, and extend into the regions 
beneath it. 2. The faculse are portions of the sun's luminous 
matter elevated above the general level of the photosphere ; and 
near the limb of the sun they appear relatively brighter than the 
snrrounding surface, because, on account of their gi-eater eleva- 
tion, the light which they emit is less subject to absorption by the 
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siHi^s atmosphere. 3. The san^s lamioons matter is of the natnre 
of cloud. 4. The formation of spots on the sun is, in some way, 
inflaeneed by the planet Venas. — Asi. Notices, 1865. 

Before the French Academy was read a memoir on <* An Ine- 

aoality of the Apparent Movement of the Solar Spots, caused by 
leir Depth," by M. Faye. The wiiter concluded as follows: 1. 
The spots are not due to projections or clouds placed above the 
photosphere. 2. They cannot be fairly compared to superficial 
strata. 3. They are apertures occurring accidentally in a lum- 
inous envelope, whose thickness, variable perhaps with latitude, 
appears to be about* from 0.005 to 0.009 of the sun^s radius. 4. 
Many of Uie irregularities apparently so capricious, observed fre- 
quently by astronomers, and attributed either to a gyration analo- 
gous to our cyclones, or to a spontaneous tendency in the spots to 
separate from each other, or to the mutual influence of neighbor- 
ing spots, are explained simply, either by the new inequality or by 
the continued variation of the proper movement from one i>aral1el 
to another. 5. The astonishing regularity observable in the 
movements of tiie spots during entire months seems incompatible 
with all hypotheses which place the photosphere under the abso- 
lute dependence of currents developed external to the sun^s 
nucleus. The progressive retardation of the rotation of the pho- 
tosphere in proportion as the poles are approached, is so regular a 
phenomenon, and exerts itself through such an enormous depth, 
that it cannot be due to superficial agents, such as the cyclones. 

The following is the remarkable opinion and theory of Sir John 
Hei'schel with regard to the nature of those curious objects dis- 
covered by Mr. Nasmyth, on the surface of the sun, andgenerally 
called, from their peculiar shape, " willow-leaves." We believe 
Sir John first propounded this theory in an article on tiie sun, pub- 
lished in ** Good Words ; " but it does not seem to have been noticed 
by many astronomers. Howler wild the hypothesis may appear, 
it has just received a further sanction fi*om ltd eminent author, by 
its republication in his new book of •* Familiar Lectures." Sir 
John says : ** Nothing remains but to consider them [the so-called 
willow-leaves] as separate and independent sheets, flakes, or 
scales, having some sort of solidity. And these flakes, be they what 
they may, and whatever may be said about the dashing of mete- 
oric stones into the sun^s atmosphere, etc., are evidently the 
immediate sources of the solar light and heat bv whatever mech- 
anism or whatever processes they may be enabled to develop, 
and, as it were, elaborate, these elements from the bosom of the 
non-luminous fluid in which they appear to float. Looked at in 
this point of view, we cannot refuse to I'egard them as organisms of 
some peculiar and amazing kind ; and thougli it would be too 
daring to speak of such organization as paitaking of the nature 
of life, yet we do know that vital action is competent to develop 
both heat, light, and electncity." Strange and startling as is such 
an explanation, yet scientific men will remember that, when wo 
knew as little about the cause of the black lines seen in the spec- 
trum of the sun, as we now know about these a{4)earances on 
the sun itseli', Sli* John llerschel suggested, in 1833, that very 
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explanation which was the foundation of the memorable law 
announced by the German philosopher, Kirchhoff, in 1859 ; a law 
now universally accepted as affording a perfect solution to the 
long standing puzzle of Fraunhofer^s lines. — Header, 

BOLIDES. 

A bolide is a planet in miniature ; a small mass of matter, re- 
volving round the sun in a longer or shorter elliptical orbit, obey- 
ing the same laws and governed by the same forces as the greater 
planets. Now, suppose the orbit described by a bolide to cross 
the orbit of the earth, exactly as one road crosses another ; and, 
moreover, that the two travellers reach the point of junction or 
crossing at the veiT same time. A collision is the inevitable con- 
sequence. The bolide, which, in respect to size, is no more than 
a pebble thrown against a railway train, will strike the earth with- 
out her inhabitants experiencing, generally, the slightest shock. 
If individuals happen to be hit, the case will be different. If the 
earth arrive there a little before or after the bolide, but at a rela- 
tively trifling distance, she will attract it, cause it to quit its own 
orbit, draggmg it after her, an obedient slave, to revolve around 
her until it falls to her surface. Or it may happen that the bolide 
may pass too far away for the earth to drag it into her clutches, 
and yet near .enough to make it swerve from its course. It may 
even enter our atmosphere, and yet make its escape. But, in the 
case of its entering the atmosphere, its friction against the air will 
cause it to become luminous and hot, perhaps determining an ex- 
plosion. Such are the meteors whose appearance at enormous 
heights our newspapers record from time to time. 

Be it remarked that bolides are true planets, and not projectiles 
shot out from mountains in the moon, as has been conjectured. A 
projectile coming from the moon would reach the earth with a 
velocity of about sef en miles per second. But the most sluggish 
bolide travels at the rate of nearly nineteen miles per second, fast 
^oers doing their six-and-thirty miles in the same short space of 
time. None of the inferior planets travel so rapidly as that. Mer- 
cury, the swiftest of them all, gets over only thirty miles per sec- 
ond. Mr. Tyndall states that this enormous speed is certainly 
competent to produce the effects ascribed to it. 

When a bolide, then, glances sufficiently close to our earth to 
pass through our atmosphere, the resulting friction makes its sur- 
face red hot, and so renders it visible to us. The sudden rise of 
temperature modifies its structure. The unequal expansion causes 
it to explode with a report which is audible. If the entire mass 
does not burst, it at least throws off splinters and fragments. The 
eSecit is the same as that produced by pouring boiling water upon 
glass. The fragments, failing to the ground, are aerolites. It is 
needless here to cite instances of their falling. They are of uni- 
versal notoriety. Aerolites have no new substance to offer us. K 
the earth, tdierefore, be made up of atoms, we may conclude that 
the universe is made up of atoms. — AU the Tear Bound, 
29* . 
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ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

The following letter from Chaeomac was published in th'e 
«« Reader," 1866: — 

** TJie observation of the zodiacal light at the epoch of the win- 
ter solstice, in latitude 45°, is not a very extraordinary fact ; but 
as I do not know any notice of it, it may be useful to mention how 
it appears under circumstances when it can be well observed. On 
the 23d December, 1864, we noticed here, at 6.45 p. m., that »i 
intensely luminous portion of the zodiacal li^ht plainly detached 
itself from the bottom of a gloomy sky. This could be traced to 
about the constellation Pisces. The sky was but indifferently dear. 
At the time of making this observation I sought to determine the 
quantity of light which this portion emitted, compared with that 
emitted by the stars. For this purpose I drew on paper several 
black lines between white ones of the same breadth, all equally 
distant. At seven in the evening, the zodiacal light appearing in 
all its intensit3% I distinguished, with difficulty, the white lines, 
which were about a millimetre distant from the others. This limit 
of visibility was found even when precautions had been taken to 
obtain a gi*eat sensibUity of the retina. On the night of the 29th 
and 80th December a diffused luminosity, which appeared to me 
to paint the sky, was certainly more intense than that seen on the 
23d of the same month. Indeed, on the 30th, at XO p. m., it was 
possible to distinguish white lines separated only the third of a 
millimetre from black lines of equal dimensions; it was impossible 
to do so on December 23. I next examined how this diffused light 
distributed itself, and saw that the most luminous pait was above 
a whitish phosphorescent veil, which covered the horizon with a 
light and luminous mist ; the intensity of the luminosity was there- 
fore not uniformly distributed. Employing a photometric appa- 
ratus, and designating by unity the lummous intensity of the sky 
in the neighborhood of the horizon, at 25° iiigh we had 1.53 for 
the expression of the intensity of the light of the sky at this point; 
overhead, the heavens deprived of stars, we had 1.15 for the in^ 
tensity of the light in the region of the zenith. Thus, proceedings 
from the horizon, the luminous intensity of the sky increased up 
to a height of about 25°, and then decreased as we rose from tfaui 
point to the zenith. At least, so it was on the 30th of Decemberv 
1864. 

"If we admit that it may be light from stars which thus iHlvi* 
minates our atmosphere during serene nights, we do not explain 
why the stars should not be visible on a dark sky through a trans- 
parent atmosphere. The fine divisions of the instrument used, 
whilst they become visible when the atmosphere is less tran^m^ 
rent, enable us to see a luminous veil interposing itself between 
the li^ht of the stars and the observer. We know that all light- 
absorbino^ media radiate light ; this medium, then, absorbing the 
light of the stars, radiates some light towards the earth. On the 
80th December, from 10 to 11 p. M., and fmm midnight to 1 A. M., 
the phosphorescent veil was so intense that the miBcy-way cocdd 
hardly be seen. 
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'' During the night of December 30, 1 compared the relative 
brilliancjr of two stars (a) and (e), marked on the map of M. Lia- 
pounon, in the great nebula of Orion, It is well-known that as-* 
ti*onomers who nave especially studied this nebula, have always 
indicated the star 6 in Orion as the most brilliant of those within 
the nebulosity. 

During several nights of this last autumn I remarked that the 
star (e) shone more brUliantJy than d, Orion, which it is near. In 
order to determine this, I placed a bi-refracting prism in the inte- 
rior of a prismatic telescope, one metre thirty centimetres focal 
length, in such a manner as to cause the double image of the two 
stara to overlap each other. Successively alternating the ordinary 
with the extraordinary image of one of these stars, a series of 
comparisons was obtained, which plainly showed that (e) is more 
brilliant than (a) or d, Orion. As M. Otto Struve has stated that 
there exists in this nebula a series of variable stars of feeble mag- 
nitude, I mention l^e result of the preceding comparison as one 
from which we should safely conclude that a, Orion, was in another 
epoch of superior biilliancy to that of (c), which is marked in all 
our charts as being of the fiilh magnitude. Indeed, another simi- 
lajr measure definitively established the fact that one of the two 
stars is variable. We well know what interest attaches itself to 
those variable stars of large magnitude which are surrounded by 
the diffused light of nebulous matter. 

'* In the foregoing observations it was necessary to superpose 
different regions of me nebula in order to eliminate the effects of 
contrast, or of superposition of the luminous matter. It is almost 
needless' to say, that the intensity of the diffused light of the most 
brilliant regions of the nebula did not attain to a hundredth part 
of the brilliancy of d, Orion, whilst the brilliancy of (e^ surpassed 
this last, by a quantity far greater than the value of the intensity 
of the light emitted by the nebula.^ 

M. Liandier, in '* Comptes Rendus,^ states that he watched the 
zodiacal light in 1866, from Jan. 19 to May 5. He considers it to 
have the shape of a perfect cone, varying in luminosity and color 
from dull gray to silvery white, the changing aspect being proba- 
bly due to the condition of our atmosphere. In February the 
summit of the cone reached the Pleiades, and the Twins in May. 
Between January and May he found it to follow the zodiacal move- 
ments of the sun. He believes the luminous cone to be a fragment 
of an immense f^mosphere enveloping the sun on all sides. If so, 
he says it may be expected to exeix^ise an enormous pressure on 
the sun, with great development of heat ; and if local variations 
occur, he thinks they may explain the occurrence of spots through 
t^e reduetion of temperature that would follow diminished pres- 
sure. 

WHAT IS A NEBUIJLf 

The following are the conclusions of Mr. Huggins : — 
1. The light from the nebulse emanates from intensely heated 
matter, existing in the state of gas. This conclusion is coiTobo- 
rated by tilie great feebleness wuich distinguishes the light from 
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the nebulsB. A circular portion of the san^s disk subtending 1' 
would give a light equal to 780 full moons ; yet many of the nebu- 
las, though they subtend a much larger angle, are invkible to the 
naked eye. 

2. If these enormous masses of gas are luminous throughout, 
the light from the portions of gas beyond the surface visible to us 
would be in a ^reat measure extinguished by the absorption of the 
gas through which it would have to pass. These gaseous nebulie 
would, therefore, present to us little more than a luminous surfoce. 

3. It is probable that two of the constituents of these nebulae 
are the elements hvdrogen and nitrogen, unless the absence of 
the other lines of the spectrum of nitrogen indicates a form of 
matter more elementary than nitrogen. The third gaseous sub- 
stance is at present unrecognized. 

4. The uniformity and extreme simplicity of the spectra of all 
these nebuke oppose the opinion that this gaseous matter re^nre- 
sents the " nebulous fluid ^ suggested by Sir William Herschel, 
out of which stars are elaborated by a process of subsidence aud 
condensation. In such a primordial fluid, all the elements enters 
in^ into the composition of the stars should be found. If these 
existed in these nebulae, the spectra of their light would be as 
crowded with bright lines as the stellar spectra are witili daiii 
lines. 

5. A progressive formation of some character is suggested by 
the presence of more condensed portions, and, in some nebulas, of 
a nucleus. Nebulas which give a continuous spectrum, and yet 
show but little indication of resolvability, such as the^reat nebula 
in Andromeda, are not necessarily clusters of stars. They may be 
saseous nebulas, which, by the loss of heat or the influence of other 
S>rces, have become crowded with portions of matter in a more 
condensed and (^m<]^ue condition. 

6. If the observations of Lord Rosse, Prof. Bond, and others, are 
accepted in favor of the partial resolution of the annular nebula in 
Lyra, and the great nebula in Orion, into discrete bright points, 
these nebulas must be regarded not as simple masses of gas, but as 
systems formed by the aggregation of gaseous masses. 

7. The opinion of the enormous distance of the nebulas from owf 
system, since it has been founded upon the supposed extent of re» 
motencss at which stars of considerable brightness would cease to 
be separately visible in our telescopes, has no longer any founda^ 
tion on which to rest, in i*efei*ence at least to tiiose of tlie nebulas 
which give a specti*um of bright lines. It may be that some of 
these are not more distant from us tlian the brighter stars. 

8. As far as his observations extend, they i^pear to be in favor 
of the opinion that these nebulas are gtiseous systems possessins^ a 
stmcturc and a purpose in relation to the univoi*se, altogoUicr di»- 
tinct from tlie great cosmical msisses to which the sun and the fixed 
stai*s belong. — Ltdurt before tJu Royal LiatUtUion. 
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LUMINOUS METEOKS. 

The following ai-e extracts from the •• Reader," 1866, in relation 
to papers of M. St. Claire Deville, Newton, and Herschel, on the 
aobject of meteors : — 

When we consider the observations of M. Quetelet, which indi- 
cate a connection between the appearances of shooting stars and 
jturorsB and those which correlate these latter with solar and mag- 
netical phenomena, we can scarcely be surprised to hear that the 
temperature of our atmosphere is affected by them. 

In a paper recently presented to the Paris Academy by M. Ch, 
Saint-Claire Deville, he attempts to show a most intimate con- 
nection between these phenomena. 

It is now generally held that these little bodies which we are 
now weighing and numbering are not scattered uniformly in the 
planetary spaces, but are collected into rings — tangible orbits — 
ix>mid the sun, and that it is when our earth in its orbit breaks 
through one of the rings or passes near it that its attraction over- 
powers that of the sun, and causes them to impinge on our atmos- 
phere, when, their motion being arrested and conveited into heat, 
they become visible to us as meteors, fire-balls, or shooting stars, 
according to their size. 

Thus we have one ring which furnishes us with the August 
meteors, and anotiier through which we pass in November. The 
nositicm of these ripgs in space is very different ; for while the 
November one lies almost in the same plane as that in which the 
earth^s annual course is performed, that of the August shooting 
stars is considerably inclined to it, and its nodes are situated at 
the extremities of its major axis. There are also other points of 
difference ; for while the nodes of the August ring are stationary^ 
those of the November one have a direct proper motion. Now, 
M. Deville has, in the most crucial manner, examined the temper- 
iiture of the months of August and November since 1806, and has 
detected the fact that in both the months there is an increase of 
temperature about the period of the star showers, and a decrease 
of temperature in February and May, ». c, in the mid interval 
between these annual showers in both months. The existence of 
anomalies in the temperature of these four months has long 
puzzled meteorologists, and various causes have been assigned ; 
but the curves which M. Deville has prepared enable him to af- 
firm that the temperature which each day of those months should 
possess, by virtue of the earth's place in the ecliptic, is affected by 
a certain coefficient depending upon cosmical causes. To explain 
this, he reproduces the theory of Erman, that the lowering of the 
temperature in February and May is caused by the interposition 
Gi the meteor rings between us and the sun, causing an **obfus- 
<mtion " of that luminary, and that the increase of temperature in 
August and November is caused by their preventing the radiation 
of heat from our globe, and possibly by radiating towards us part 
of the heat they themselves receive from the sun. Since this the- 
ory was enunciated by Erman, there have been several objections 
made to it, and M. Faye has shown, since M. Deville's paper was 
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read, that it mast be accepted with caution ; but there are adcB- 
tionsJ reasons that the subject should be well inquired into. 

The next contribution to our knowledge of these suMects we 
owe to Mr. Newton, in a paper read before the American National 
Academy of Sciences. Among the questions dealt with are the 
number of shooting stars that come into our atmosphere each day, 
the number of telescopic shootinsf stars, and the distribution ci 
the orbits of the meteoroids in me solar system. He finds that 
the average number of meteors which traverse the atmosphere 
daily, and that are large enough to be visible to the naked eye, on a 
dark, clear night, is no less than 7,500,000 ; and ap{>]ving the 
same reasoning to telescopic meteors, their numbers will have to 
be increased to 400,000,000 ! If allowance be made for the space 
occupied by the earth's atmosphere, we find that, in the mean, in 
each volume of the size of the eai*th, of the space which the earth 
is traversing in its orbit about the sun, there are as many as 18,000 
small bodies, each body such as would furnish a shooting star, 
visible under favorable circumstances to the naked eye. B tele- 
scopic meteors be counted, this number should be increased at least 
fortv-fold. 
Mr. Newton remarks with the true caution of a philosopher : -* 
There are at least three suppositions respecting the dis^bution 
of the orbits of the meteoroids in the solar system which are nat- 
urally suggested. Either of them may bo considered as plausible^ 
and one aoes not exclude another. 

1. They may form a number of rin^s, like the August group, 
cutting or passing near the earth^s orbit at many points along its 
drcuit. The sporadic shooting stars may be outliers of such rings. 

2. They may form a disk in or near the plane of the orbits of 
^e planets. 

3. They may be distributed at random, like the orbits of the 
comets. 

According to the first of these suppositions, there should be a 
succession of radiants corresponding to the several lings. Ih*« 
Heiss and Mr. R. P. Gregg believe that they have detect^ such a 
series. 

Observations show a mean velocity greater than that of a para- 
bolic orbit. We must regard as almost certain (on the hypoUiesis 
of an equable distdbution of the directions of absolute motions), 
that the mean velocity pf the meteoroids exceeds considerably that 
of the eaith ; that the orbits are not approximately circular, but 
resemble more the orbits of the comets. 

These bodies cannot be regai-ded as the fragments of former 
worlds. They are rather the materials from which the wotMs are 
forming. 

Mr. Uerschel has also communicated a paper on the ** Progress 
of Meteoric Astronomy during the Year 1863-4 " to the Astron-^ 
omical Society. He dwells especially on the very close corr^ 
spondence of die observations undertaken to determine their height.. 
It appears from this comparison that the heights of shooting stars 
at Rome ai*e sensibly the same as in those latitudes of Northern 
Europe where shooting stai's have chiefiy been observed ; and these 
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lieights may be stated to be, respectively, 73 and 52 miles, at first 
appearance and disappearance above the surface of the earth, with 
a probable error of not more than two or three miles. The aveifltge 
velocity of shooting stars in sixty-six instances is 34.4, or, in round 
numbers, 35 miles per second. Fifty-six general radiant points of 
shooting stars have now been shown to exist in different seasons of 
the year, which represent, with a considerable degree of accuracy, 
the whole of the available observations recorded up to the present 
time in existing catalogues. These general radiant points belong 
to fifty-six annual star showers, as well determined, in the major- 
ity of cases, as to limits of their duration and positions of tneir 
radiant points, as is the cade with the older and better-known 
showers of August and November. The currents, zones, or belts 
of meteors which they indicate, encompassing the sun, are more 
or less rich and long-enduring. They appear to give rise to occa- 
sional star-showers by particular concentrations of their materials 
— perhaps even to fireballs — by a still closer compacting of their 
particles. 

M. Liandier has communicated to ''LesMondes** the follow- 
ing conclusions, which embody the result of three years' observa- 
tion : '• The shooting stars which leave no trace of their trajecto- 
ries travel in the same direction as the dominant air currents of 
the upper regioffs of the atmosphere at the time ; those with trains 
in the oppositl^ ^ection.'^ 

Physical history op meteobitbs. 

The following are extracts from a communication of Mr. H. CT. 
Sorby, F.U.S., to ** Silliman's Journal," of January, 1866 : — 

"As shown in my paper in the * Proceedings of the Royal 
Society' (xiii. 333), there is good proof of the material of meteor- 
ites having been to some extent fused, and in the state of minute 
detached particles. I had also met with facts which seem to show 
that some portions had condensed from a state of vapor, and ez- 
peoted that it would be recjuisite to adopt a modified nebular hy- 
pothesis, but hesitated until I had obtained more satisfactory evi- 
dence. The character of the constituent particles of meteorites, 
mnd their general microscopical structure, differ so much from 
what is seen in terrestrial volcanic rocks, that it appears to me 
•xtremely improbable that they were ever portions of the moon, or 
of a planet, which differed from a large meteorite in having been 
the seat of a more or less modified volcanic action. A most care- 
ful study of their microscopical structure leads me to conclude 
that their constituents were originally at such a high temperature 
that they were in a state of vapor, like that in which many now 
occur in the atmosphere of the sun, as proved by the black lines 
in the solar spectrum. On cooling, this vapor condensed into a 
sort of cometary cloud, formed of small crystals and minute drops 
of melted stony matter, which afterwards became more or less 
devitrified and ciystalline. This cloud was in a state of great 
commotion, and the particles moving with great velocity were 
often bn^en by collision. After colle^ing together to form larger 
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masses, heat, generated by mutaal impact, or that existii^ ^ 
other parts of space through which they moved, gave rise to a 
yasiable amount of mctamorphism. In some few cases, when the 
whole mass was fused, all evidence of a previous liistory has been 
obliterated ; and, on solidification, a structure has been produced 
qoite similar to that <^ terrestrial volcanic rocks. While these 
changes were taking place, various metallic compounds of iron 
were so introduced as to indicate that they still existed in free 
space in the state of vapor, and condensed among the previoualy- 
ibrmed particles of the meteorites. I therefore conclude, pro- 
visionally, that meteorites are records of the existence in planetary 
space of physical conditions more or less similar to those now eon- 
fined to the immediate neighborhood of the sun, at a period in- 
definitely more remote than that of the occurrence of any of the 
iiusts revealed to us by the study of geology, — at a period which 
might, in fact, be called pre-terrestrial." 

£i the same journal will be found a paper, by the same author, 
on the *' Mineralogictd Structure of Meteorites.^ See also, for the 
jame subject, ** Quarterly Journal of Science,^' July, 1866. 

METBORIC SHOWEB OF NOVEMBER, 1888. 

The meteoric shower predicted on the 13th of November, 1866, 
though unobserved in America, was of extraordinary bi-illiancy in 
Europe. A full account of the appearances, as seen in Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, condensed from the London journals, 
will be found In the •« New York Herald" of Nov. 28, 1866, and 
the '* Boston Transcript " of the same date. We have only space 
for the following extracts from a letter <^ Mr. T. L. Fh^son, to 
the ** London Reader," from which an idea of the magnificence of 
the display may be obtained : — 

. '* Last night, November 13, 1866, will remain forever a period 
of extraorqinary interest to astronomers. The conjectures of 
Humboldt and others, that the November period of falling stars 
Attains its maximum every thirty-three years, is now a oertam fact. 
The sight, indeed, will long remain staidped upon my memory. Ail 
who are familiar with these wonderful phenomena, know that a 
large fall of meteors was expected between the 11th and 14th of 
November, 1866, — probably on the night of the 13th. The star- 
shower has happened* as predicted, and a more extcaordlnaiy 
nght it was not possible to witness. 

** I began to observe early, knowing that the large meteor 
generally show themselves sh<»tly after sunset, and at twenty 
minutes past nine I saw the first meteor. It rose direotiy from 
the horizon (my windows looking N.N.E.), from the direction of 
the constellation Leo, which had not yet risen. It mounted rather 
slowly at first, like em ordinary rocket, which I took it to be, but 
it rose still higher and higher, and shot away to the other side of 
the heavens, passing directly over my heaa. It was the finest 
shooting star I ever saw, and augured well for the expec^ted 
swarm, as it certainly was an out-lier of the November group, 
differing rather, in color, from*those of August, etc.* and issuing 
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from that portion of the heavens directly above the constellation 
Leo, . . . Before I had finished observing, I saw meteors 
at the rate of considerably more than 2,500 per honr ! In feet, 
fh)m half-past twelve to half-past one, it was impossible to count 
them, though two of us endeavored to do so. 

t* As a gross approximation only, it may be stated that aboat 
one o'clock the stars fell at the rate of 2,560 per hour. 

•*Of the whole of these thousands of shooting stars which I 
must have witnessed last night, only five issued from various por- 
tions of the heavens, the rest all radiated from the constellation 
Leo, 

"The weather was fortunately clear, but a strong wind was 
blowing, which became quite boisterous during the most brilliant 
period of the phenomenon. It was doubtless a storm- wind, for I 
noticed the reflection or radiations of several flashes of lightning 
from below the N.W. and N.N.E. horizon, namely, one flash at 
twenty minutes past nine, two flashes about five minutes past ten, 
one flash at half-past ten in the N., one flash at ten minutes to eleven, 
and one flash at one o'clock. I should like to be sure that these 
electric radiations emanated from a storm below the Northern ho- 
rizon, or whether they must be considered identical with the lumi- 
nous radiations formerly noticed in "Cosmos" (1852 and 1853), 
as accompanying, sometimes, the phenomenon of shooting stars.*^ 

mPBOVBD APPABATUS FOB ASTRONOMICAL OBSEBVATXON. 

Prof. Rutherford, at the last meeting of the National Academy, 
exhibited photographs of his inventions. He had seen, in May, 
1865, that he could never succeed in taking photographs with the 
achromatic objective ; the visual and actinic focus not colliding, 
and it being impossible to correct the plate except very near to the 
centre of the field. Tremors in the moist atmosphere of New York 
city increased his difficulties, injuring silvered mirrors so that it 
was necessary to coat the'm every two or three days. In 1863 he 
had decided that it was useless to attempt a telescc^e which should 
bring the visual and actinic foci to one plane ; it would have been 
a useless compromise, sacrificing the best qualities of both ; and, 
after many experiments, he had succeeded in producing a photo- 
graphic telescope, useless for vision, but giving excellent results. 
In this, the red, yellow, and green rays, which retard action, are 
dissipated. The image is taken 6n a screen of collodion. He had 
taken plates of t^e sun and moon ; but the chief value of his work 
was in its stellar application. He wished to show that something 
was always l6st m methods purely mechanical, the human eye 
having a power of adaptation not confen*ed on anv lens. Thus a 
finder of four and a half inches would give to the eye what the 
eleven and a half inch lens could not report. The atmosphere is 
a great disturber. All observers know what it is to have stars 
jump double their own distance on the field. Photography locates 
exactly. Of the moon it furnishes a fine map, to be filled in by ac- 
curate observation afterwards. He showed how the errors occa- 
aioiied by reducing the carves ia the heavens to a plane sorfaoe 
30 
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were to be obTiated. In this aotinio telescope how oan we find the 
true focus ? Only bj a process of tentation which he explained. 
It has no power of acconunodation, and records changes uf the 
one-hundredth of an inch, which the visual telescope cannot ; nor 
will any two actual observers ever agree to within the one4iunr 
dredth of an inch on any focus. 

To show the advantages of this glass in stellar work, he showed 
that it had taken images of stars of the ninth magnitude ; stars of 
the sixth beinff the smallest before recorded. Ue had begun to 
work on the Pleiades, BessePs work on this constellation being so 
accurate as to make it the l^st test of his own work. One plate, 
exposed three or four minutes, gave him forty-three stars. On that, 
Alcyone occupied twenty seconds, which was such an enormity 
that it required examination. He found this extraordinary breadth 
to proceed from her own light, increased by radiation within the 
tube of the instrument, and showed how a bit of gauze removed 
the difficulty. This breadth was filled up by repeated impressions, 
not by an instant^s exposure and printing. The telescope follows 
the star in a prolonged exposure ; if it is not quite prompt, it only 
elongates the star in the direction of right ascension. He had at 
fii*st apprehended trouble from the shrinking of the collodion. It 
had not come ; if it did, he had still a resource in a certain tena- 
cious vaiiiish. Now, to ascertain the worth of his work, a microm- 
eter was necessary. None in existence could be adapted to this 
instrument, so this also he must make himself. He described this 
achievement, and showed a photograph of it. The extraordinary 
accuracy of the work done by it we can only measure by the 
amazement of the authorities present, who pressed eagerly about 
him. He described his eye-piece with its bisecting lines. He be- 
lieved that, henceforth, no observatory would be complete without 
a recording glass. He showed, in conclusion, how lie had forced 
the light into the right directi<Hi within the tube by a supplemen- 
tary lens. 

SECULAB INCREASE OF MEAN TEMPERATURE. 

Before the London Meteorological Society, Mr. Glaisher read a 
communication on the "Secular Increase of Mean Temperature." 
He stated that the mean temperature of the seven years ending 
ld03 had been so high as to increase the mean temperature of the>^ 
year from forty-three years' observations, viz., 48* 92' to 49° 04'. 
He then remarked that the mean temperature of the first twenty- 
five years ending 1838 was 48° 6/, and of the twenty-five years 
ending 1863 was 49° 2'. The author then became desirous to see 
if this increase had been progressive, and found the mean of 
twenty-nine years ending 1799 was 47° 7', of thirty years ending 
1829 was 48^ 6', and of thirty years ending 1859 was 45° (/, 
proving that the secular increase of the mean temperature was 2°. 
This result he considered so important that he examined every 
probable source of error, and concluded that no instrumental 
errors would account for this increase. The questions he then 
set himself to investigate were : Whether this increase had taken 
place in every month in the year? or in some months or seasona 
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more than others? and he found a remarkable difference in the 
winter months ; the greatest in January, whose mean temperature 
in the twenty-nine years ending 1799 was 34° 7' ; the mean of the 
next thirty years was 36° 7', and of the last thirty years was 37° 5^, 
and every season showed increase. The author then selected 
every day of remarkably low and remarkably high temperature, 
and divided the results into groups, and it appeared that in the 
twenty-five years ending 1838 there had been seventy-two days 
in January whose mean temperature had been below 25°, and 
fourteen only of such low temperatures in the last twenty-five 
years, whilst in the former period there had been seventy-five 
days of temperature higher than 45°, and 109 days of temperature 
exceeding 45° in the latter. He treated every month in the same 
way, and discussed the early observations and descriptions of 
years in the last century, and concluded, — that our climate in the 
last hundred years has altered ; that the mean temperature of the 
year is now 2° higher than it was one hundred years ago ; that 
the month of January is nearly 3° warmer ; that frosts and snow- 
showers are of very much shorter duration and less in amount ; 
and he concluded his paper by expressing a hope that series of 
observations in progress over the world will be patiently continued ; 
— for other questions now open themselves, for instance, has any 
part of the world lost 2° of annual temperature ? or has the world 
itself increased in warmth? Other questions also press, so as to 
make it extremely desirable that similar determinations should be 
made as soon as possible at other parts of the world. 

CLIMATE OF BBAZIL. 

According to Professor Agassiz, in his lecture before the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston, Mass., in October, 1866, the climate of the 
Amazonian basin differs from that of other regions in the same 
latitude, by reason of the ^eat moisture prevailing there. The 
combination of heat and moisture, he observed, produces a more 
luxuriant vegetation than is to be found anywhere else. 

There are not four distinct seasons, as with us ; but perpetual 
summer reigns. There is more or less of rain throughout the 
year, but no such special period of great prevalence as marks the 
climate of other tropical regions, where a very dry season suc- 
ceeds months of copious rain. The rains do not prevail over all 
sections at the same time, but beginning at the south in Septem- 
ber, they progress northward till they reach Guiana in March and 
April. As a consequence, when the southern tributaries of the 
Amazon are most swollen, the northern tributaries are at tlieir 
lowest ebb, and vice versa; and thus a balance is maintained 
between the upper and lower parts of the basin. 

Again, there is a difference between the course of the main 
stream at its most western origin, and at its mouth. The swelling 
waters of the Madeira reach the Amazon in November or Decem- 
ber. The northern tributaries pour in their waters at a later 
period. The great increase in the Amazon at its confluences, by 
ten^orary coincidences in the flow of its tributaries, is in or near 
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the month of March, when the water rises a foot in each twenty- 
four hours, until it reaches a height of thirty-five feet above the 
ordinary level. The Amazon is lowest in October. 

He said that the temperature of the whole valley was remark- 
ably even, varying from the minimum to the maximum not more 
than fifteen degrees. The temperature of the water of the Ama- 
zon is also even, the maximum being 84 degrees, and the mini- 
mum 78. Other streams show as little variation in this respei^. 
In consequence of this evenness of temperature, there is a feeling 
of comfort most agreeable to the inhabitants. 

ASTRONOMICAL AND METBOEOLOGICAL SUH]£ABT. 

8tar9 of the Northern Hemisphere. — In the last edition of his 
** Wunder des Himmels," Prot. Littrow gives a summary of the 
number of stars that are in Argelander^s charts of the Northern 
hemisp here. 

From N. decUnfttion . • • • 0<^ to 20^ 110,987 stars. 
" " " .... 20® to 40«, 105,082 " 

WW " . . . . 40*to90«, 108,131 " 

Classified according to magnitude, tliere are : — 



Moff. 


No. of Stan. 


Moff. 


No. of Stan. 


1—1.9 . 


. . 10 


6—6.9 . 


. . 4,328 


2—2.9 . 


. . 37 


7—7.9 . 


. . 13,593 


8—3.9 . 


. . 128 


8—8.9 . 


. . 67,960 


4r-4.9 . 


. . 310 


9—9.9 • 


. • 237,644 


6—6.9 • 


. . 1,016 







There are, besides these, sixty nebulffi, and sixty-four variable 
stiurs. 

Duration of ihe Flight of Shooting Stars. — Dr. Schmidt, direc- 
tor of the Observatory of Athens, has recorded as the result of his 
observations on shooting stars during the last eight years, and 
especisdly on the duration of flight of 1,857 meteors out of about 
16,000 seen'. The mean duration of those of different colors was : Of 
846 white shooting stars, Ofl.709 ; of 361 yellow, Ob.947 ; of 101 red, 
1».787 ; and of 49 green ones, 28.685. The mean of all was 08.925. 
As he has been accustomed to estimate small intervals of time, his 
estimates are deserving of confidence. 

Height of Auroral Arches. — Mr. B. V. Marsh has obtained data 
for computing the approximate altitudes of three auroral arches, 
observed in Pennsylvania, Maine, and Massachusetts, on January 
16, February 20, and February 21, 1865; the estimated altitudes 
were respectively 97, 80, and 57 miles, — or a mean altitude of 78 
miles. 

The Sky an Indicator of ihe TTco^Aer. — The color of the i^, at 

S articular times, affords wonderfully good guidance. Not only 
oes a rosy sunset presage good weather, and a ruddy sunrise bad 
weather, but there are other tints which speak with equal clear- 
ness and accuracy. A bright yellow sky, in the evening, in4i- 
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Cfttes wind; a pale yellow, wet; a neutral gray color constituteB 
a farorable sign in the morninff. Tlie clouds are again full of 
meaning in themselves. If their forms are soft, undefined, and 
ftill feathery, the weather will be fine ; if their edges are hard, 
fibarp, and definite, it will be foul. Generally speakm^, any deep, 
tiQUsaal hues betoken wind or rain ; while the more quiet and del- 
icate tints bespeak fair weather. These are simple maxims, and 
yet not so simple but that the British Board of Trade has thought 
fit to publish them for the use of sea-faring men. 

The Climate of Soutltkmd, New ZecUand-^rhe chief point of inter- 
est noticed by Mr. Marten, treating of the climate generally, is 
the remarkable example it affords of a rule long suspected to exist, 
and which the experience of each successive year seems more fully 
to establish. ** Comparing the meteorological records of the tem- 
perate zone in the two hemispheres, I was struck with the fact that 
the meteorological characteristics of each season in the northern 
hemisphere were invariably reproduced in the following year at all 
places similar in geographical and isothermal position and natural 
features in the southern hemisphere. The question natumlly 
arises, *I8 this mere coincidence?' That, of course, I cannot 
answer decisively; but my impressions are in the negative." 

Meteorological Perturbations, — According to a paper recently 
laid before the Royal Geographical Society of Vienna by Dr. Fried- 
man of Munich, the meteorological perturbations are due to 
** contact of the external air with the interior of the earth !"" His 
reasoning is in this wise : According to Humboldt, there exist 425 
volcanoes, of which 207 are still active. The external atmosphere 
is thus connected with the interior of the earth by 207 fiery throats. 
It may be assumed that of these 207 volcanoes there is at least one 
eruption daily, which thus causes important disturbances in the 
upper layers of the atmosphere. These movements being propa- 
gated in a wave-like manner to a distance, produce the irregulaiv 
ities in meteorological phenomena for which so many explana- 
tions have been proposed. 

The Appearance of the Sun from the North Pole. — To a person 
standing at the north pole, the sun appears to sweep horizontally 
around the sky every twenty-four hours, without any* perceptible 
variation during its circuit in its distance from the horizon. On 
the 21st of June, it is 23 degrees and 38 minutes above the horizon, 
— a little more than one-fourth of the distance to the zenith, the 
highest point it ever reaches. From this altitude it slowly de- 
scends, its track being represented by a spiral or screw with a 
very fine thread ; and in the course of three months it worms its 
way down to the horizon, which it reaches on the 23d of Sep- 
tember. On this day it slowly sweeps around the sky, with its 
face half hidden below the icy sea. It still continues to descend ; 
and, after it has entirely disappeared, it is still so near the horizon 
that it carries a bright twilight around the heavens in its daily 
circuit. As the sun sinks lower and lower, this twilight grows 
gradually fainter till it fades away. On the 20th of December the 
mm is 23 degrees and 38 minutes below the horizon, and this is 
the midnight of tiie dark winter of the pole. From this date the 
80* 
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sun begins to ascend, and after a time his return is heralded b^ a 
faint dawn, which circles slowly around the horizon, completing 
its circuit every twenty-four hours. This dawn grows gradually 
brighter; and on the 20th of March the peaks are gilded with the 
first level rays of the six months* day. The bringer of this long 
day continues to wind his spiral way upwards till he reaches his 
highest place on the 21st of June, and his annual course is com- 
pleted. 

Power of Stars in Overcoming TwUigJU. — The following are 
extracts from a letter from M. Babinet to Admiral Smyth, pub- 
lislied in the '* Astronomical Register '* : — 

'* Another sidereal quality I have observed with great interest 
is, that some stars have more power of overcoming twilight thaa 
others of the same magnitude. The fact was published some years 
ag^. Now as to the cause : Let us suppose a star just sufficiently 
bright to be perceived in twilight ; its light, then, must be equal to 
at &ast one-sixtieth of the uniform light of the sky. But if we 
imagine that this star, preserving the same brightness, is smaller* 
and thereby occupies only one-fourth of the space it did befoi'e, 
then its light will be one-fifteenth of the general light of the sky, 
and will consequently be very perceptible. One of the stars of 
Cassiopeia possesses this power of conquering twilight; so does 
Y Draconis, e Pegasi, and others. It is easy to prove this by ar. 
optical experiment. 
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CONTEIBUnONS TO AFRICAN GEOGRAPHY. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Section of the British Asso- 
cia^n» in 1866, Sir C. Nicholson, the President, alluded to the 
Recovery of the Lake Albert-Nyanza by Sir Samuel Baker, and 
described the nature of the problem which now remained to be 
solved in the geog^raphy of this part of Africa. This was the con- 
nection or separation of the two great inland seas, the Tangany- 
ika and the Albert-Nyanza. The difference of level between them — 
ei^t hundred feet— militated against the supposition of their union ; 
but a doubt existed as to the correctness of the levels given in the 
case of the Tanganyika, the measurement having been made by 
Burton and Speke, with a single and very imperfect instrument. 
It was hoped that this point might be settled by Livingstone, the 
last news from whom informed us of his arrival at the mouth g£ 
the Rovuma Kiver, on the East Coast, whence he was about to 
travel by land into the interior. The road to the great southern 
lake, Nyassa, was reported to be open, and this distinguished trav- 
eller was, in all probability, now on his march. 

ExploraHon of the Sources of the NUe, — Sir Samuel Baker said 
that, from its extraordinary fertilizing capacity in Lower Egypt, 
tlie Nile had, from the most ancient times, .been looked on with 
great interest as respected its source and the cause of its periodi- 
cally overflowing. The White Nile, which was the true Nile, 
issued from the Albert-Nyanza Lake, discovered by Speke and 
Grant, and that from the Yictoria-Nyanza, between which a true 
river flowed. Flowing northward, the Nile, properly so called, 
traversed an enormous tract of marsh ; and for some months of the 
year this tract was little more than a sandy, reedy plain. The 
river was filled with vegetable matter ; but the junction of the Blue 
Nile with it at a lower point somewhat purified it. The regions 
of Lakes Yictoria-Nyanza and Albert-Nyanza received an immense 
rainfall, as did the Abyssinian mountains, whence the Blue Nile 
flowed. In a single' night, at the commencement of the rainy 
season, the river at particular points rose to a height of thirty feet 
in the course of a few minutes, so sudden and so copious is the 
rainfall in those lofty regions. This was really the effective cause 
of the periodical overflowing of the Nile. 

Mr. raul B. Du Chaillu, at the meeting of the Greographical 
Society, Jan. 8, 1866, read a paper ** On a Second Journey into 
Western Equatorial Africa.^ In 1864 he advanced eastward into 
the Ashira country, which rises by successive steps fh>m the coast. 
First, there is the belt of low land near the sea ; then a succession 
t>f hilly ranges running north-west and south-east, with valleyi 
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between, the ranges increasing in altitude towards the interior, 
and the passes over them ranging between 1,864 and 2,400 feet. 
The greater part of the country is covered with dense forest, 
through which are narrow paths leading from village to village ; 
but from the Ashira country eastward there are three main lines 
of path, — one to the north-east, another to the east, and the third 
to the south-east. The tribes are divided into clans, and each vil- 
lage has its own chief, the inhabitants always belonging to the clan 
of the mother. The villages are more populous and larger than 
those near the aoast. In reading the works of Grant, Speke, and 
Burton, he observed many words which were identical with, or 
which closely resembled, words used in the district he had trav- 
ersed, and he had no doubt that the tribes of Western and Eastern 
Africa had formed originally one people. 

From the accidental killing of two of the natives, he was obliged 
to abandon his journey, losing a great part of his valuable oolfeo- 
tions and scientific observations. 

At the meeting of the British Association, in 1866, Mr. Du Chailhi 
made a communication on the physical geography of this regi<m» 
from which the following are extracts i — 

•• There can be now no question that Equatorial Africa, from tho 
West Coast, forms a belt of impenetrable junrfe as far as I have 
been, to 13** SO' east longitude. This jungle did not stop there, but 
could be seen as far as my eyes could reach, and the natives had 
never heard where it ended. The breadth of this gigantic forest 
extends north and south of the equator, probably from two or three 
degrees on each side. Now and then prairies, looking like islands, 
are found in the midst of this dark sea of everlasting foliage; and 
how fateful my eyes met them no one can conceive unless he had 
lived in such a solitude. At a certain distance from the coast, th0 
mountainous re^on beyond rises almost parallel with it. Thii 
range of mountains seems to gird almost ail the West CJoast. Be* 
tween these mountains and the sea, the country I have explored it 
low and marshy, and numerous rivers and streams are found. The 
low land is alluvial, and has no doubt been formed in the course 
of time by the washing of a deposit coming from the table-land. 
Only two rivers seem to pierce through these mountains. These 
are the Rembo Okanda and the Rembo Ngouyai, the one coming 
from a north-east direction, the other from the south-east. These 
two rivers unite and form the A^obia, which discharges itself into 
the sea, forming the delta which I have described in my book on 
* Equatorial Africa,' and for which I had proposed the name of 
the Delta of the Agobia. Lieut. Labigot, of the French navy, 
and M. Touchard, have visited in a steamer the junction of the 
Okanda and Ngouyai. How far eastward this immense belt of 
woody country extends, further exploration alone can show. In 
this great woody wilderness man is scattered and divided into a 
great number of tribes. I was struck by the absence of those spe- 
cies of animals which are found in almost every otiier part of Af- 
rica, and I wondered not at it, for the country was unlike those 
parts which had been explored before. I found neither Kon, rhi- 
noceros, zebra, giraffe, nor ostrioh. The groat number of iqiecief 
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of elands, gazelles, etc., foimd everywhere else, were not to be 
seen. The forest, thinly inhabited by man, was still more scantily 
inhabited by beast. Now and then, by the side of the wild man, 
roamed the apes, among them the savage gorilla. There were no 
beasts of burden, no horse, no camel, no donkey, no cattle ; man, 
or rather woman, was the beast of burden. Often miles were trav- 
elled over without hearing the sound of a bird, the chatter of a 
monkey, or the footsteps of a gazelle." 

For remarks on the climate and the condition of the people, see 
Beports of the British Association for 1866. 

GEOGRAPHT OF BRAZIL. 

According to Prof. Agassiz, in his Lowell Lectures in Boston, 
Oct., 1866, one great feature of the river is that it has no delta, or 
projection of accu^nulated mud extending into the sea, like the 
Mississippi, the Nile, and the Ganges. Yet it carries an immense 
amount of mud in its waters. This is explained by the fact that 
owing to a combination of circumstances not yet unravelled, the 
ocean encroaches at a fearful rate on the continent north of the 
eastern promontory of Brazil. Above that point the coast of 
Brazil ran nearly north, so that a belt two or three hundred miles 
wide has already disappeared. The Amazon once extended three 
hundred miles beyona its present mouth. Whether it is owing to 
the softness of the soil or the configuration of the coast, the lecturer 
was unable to say. There is no subsidence at the ocean shore. 

The waters of the Amazon, and the peculiarities of its physical 
attributes, are very different from what we have been accustomed 
to hear and read of them. The whole Amazonian basin is a vast 
plain. There are no hills, but an immense expanse of woods and 
water. The distance from the source of the Amazon in the Andes 
to the Atlantic Ocean, is two thousand miles in a direct line, but 
by the course of the river four thousand miles. The plain through 
which the river and its tributaries flow is twelve hundred miles 
wide, and in some places eighteen hundred. It is so low that the 
whole slope fh)m the Andes to the Atlantic is not over two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. It cannot be compared to an ordinary river 
valley, and the river itself is different from all others in the world. 
Its mouth is one hundred and sixty miles wide, and its mud tinges 
the ocean for a long distance. Lakes and lagoons are numerous. 
In August and September the snow on the Andes be^ns to melt; 
but its influence is very slowly felt by the Amazon, me lower sec- 
tion not feeling the rise till the month of March. The river is 
highest from June to October. The rise is not less than thirty, 
and sometimes exceeds fifty feet. By a singular operation of nat- 
ural causes, the southern tributaries of the Amazon are fullest 
when t^ose on the northern bank are lowest, and vice versa. 
There are times when the whole basin is under water, and the 
dense forests may be navigated. 

The color of the water in the streams flowing from the Andes is 
turbid, a sort of cream color, while that in the tributaries from the 
plains is black. These latter cany along such immense amount 
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of sediment, that the cream-colored streams produce no visibla 
effect on the color of the Amazon, which colors the ocean for fifty 
miles from the main land, so dense is its blackness. The colossal 
dimensions of this water system can hardly be conceived, and 
surpass everythiag of tiie kmd in the world. 

ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC SHIP CANAL. 

Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, in response to a call from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, has recently presented a very full and inter* 
esting report on the different routes of this great plan of inteiv 
;ceanic communication across the Isthmus of Panama. Leaving 
out of view, as impracticable, the Tehuantepec and Honduras 
routes, he discusses at length the Nicaragua, Panama, and Atrato 
localities. Of these, he regards the most practicaUe route, that 
across the Isthmus of Danen, from the Gulf of San Miguel to 
Caledonia Bay. On this route, at both ends of the line, are spa- 
cious harbors, admirable in every respect ; and, on the south side, 
there is a height of tide suited to the construction of docks for 
repairs. This line cuts the Cordilleras at a depression at least 
thn-ty feet below any that has ever been reported, and several 
hundred feet lower than any that has been surveyed. The course 
is direct, free from obstructions, healthy, while its- outlets open 
upon coasts where violent storms rarely occur. The Savima river 
itself would form a part of the canal. No locks nor tunnels would be 
required. The canal on this line would be about twentv-seven mUes 
long, only two of which would pass through hard rock. This 
falls fat short of the Mont Cenis tunnel for difficulty ; and the 
advantages of" connecting the continents in this w^ are of incal- 
culable importance. It is published in the ** New xorit Herald " 
of Dec. 24, 1866. 

THE BONE-CAVES OP BELGIUM. 

The probable antiquity of man must be admitted on every hand 
to be the great scientific question of the day. Whatever, there* 
fore, tends to throw light on this subject is of first importance. 
There can be no doubt that in our own Brixham cavern, beneatk 
stalagmites of enormous size, relics of human work were found 
side by side with the bones of now extinct animals. Probably of 
less remote antiquity, but still of hi^ interest, are the remains 
found in the Furfooz caves in the Belgian province of Namiur. 
Their discovery was deemed of so great an importance that the 
Archaeological Academy of Belgium, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, sent a commission to examine these caves. Qn March 26, 
the commission issued their report, the substance of which we 
subjoin. 

The Belgian Commission were immediately struck with the 
large number of reindeer horns, of which quantities have been 
found in one of the caves called Trou de Nutons. It is obviously 
important, though difficult, with precision to &x the exact epoch at 
which the reindeer moved northwards, a migration which must 
have been caused by some climatal change. According ta the 
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opinioii of MM. Lartet, Christy, Milne-Edwards, and others, the 
disi^pearance of the reindeer from the forests of Central Europe 
took place in prehistoric times. MM. Lartet and Christy say the 
migration undoubtedly took place before the introduction of do- 
mestic animals and the employment of metals in Western Europe. 
Thus, from the numerous horns and bones of the reindeer, the 
probable age of the other remains in the caves may be inferred. 

Only one of the reindeer horns showed signs of the contempo- 
raneous existence of man. On this one was cut a deep notch. 
But abundant evidence of the presence of man was otherwise 
given. In the same cave with the horns, tojgether with flint 
knives, Ihere had been found a kind of flute made from the tibia 
of a goat ; and in an adjoining cave a whistle, cut out of one of the 
smaller bones of the reindeer : several of these whistles had pre- 
viously been discovered in other caves. The most interesting 
olijects in this collection from the caves were a number of needles 
made from pieces of reindeer horn. Great care had evidenth" 
been bestowed on their workmanship, for they were well pointed, 
and at the thick end pierced with a hole for the thread, which was 
most likely made of fine strips of the tendons of the reindeer. 
This animal was not the only one which had left its remains in 
the caves, for, amongst the collection, bones of the bat, bear, 
badger, stag, chamois, wild goat, beaver, and wild boar were 
recognized. It is noticeable, however, that in all these bones 
there are none belonging to any extinct animal. 

Hie existence of man was shown not merely by articles of his 
workmanship, but also by his actual remains. Thus, there were 
two human skulls, a large number of molar teeth, jaws, and vari- 
ous other bones belonging to men, women, and children, and 
even to a foBtus. One of the jawbones bore traces of a disease 
which had eaten the bone away in different places. The two 
skulls are brachycephalic ; one, however, was pronounced to be 
prognathous, and the other orthognathous. All the human bones 
exaimned showed that the inhabitants of the caves were men of 
small stature ; and this is also the general conclusion derived from 
other ancient remains of man. The imaginary idea that the early 
denizens of the earth were a race of giants, — a belief common 
among many people, — must certainly be dismissed; for, so far, 
we are sure that man has not in any way degenerated. 

A quantity of black pottery and of ornaments made from shells 
showed the commencement of human industry at this period ; and 
the existence of intercourse with remote peoples is evident from 
the fact that the same species of shells are now found as fossils 
in the tertiary strata of Paris. The bones when found in the dif- 
ferent caves were mixed in utter confusion with eai*th and frag- 
ments of stones, showing that some violent action had . taken 
place after the deposition of the remains. The flint implements 
consisted chiefly of knives and arrow-heads, generally of small 
size, and were usually found immediately under the human bones, 
or sometimes associated with them. 

From their examination of the ground, the instruments, and 
the bones, the .commission were able to state that the individuals 
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fonnd in the caves of Fcirfooz belong to a race succeeding that of 
the dolichocephalic men of £ngis, Moulin-Quignon, etc., and pre- 
ceding that of the Celto-Germanic age. If this be correct, these 
people were contemporaneous with the men of Chauvaux, with 
the troglodytes in the centre of France and the Pyrenees, and 
with the most ancient dwellers in the lake habitations. Tacitus 
calls this race the Fenni ; they were the ancestors of the present 
]iaplandei*s, who in every respect jgreatly resemble the ancient 
inhabitants of the Fnrfooz caves. Possibly, to escape from some 
danger, this race took refuge in caves, where, owing to privation 
and misery, their stature may have been shortened, and their 
features rendered uncouth. Skulls of the Reindeer period, from a 
Belgian bone-cave, indicate a superior as well as an inferior 
race of primitive men in Europe. Prof. Van Beneden has found 
in caverns crania of two distmct prehistoric races, of the Rein- 
deer period ; and one of them, the least well preserved, is dis- 
tinctly brachyc^halous and prognathous, but with a fine cranial 
development. The cavern is m the carboniferous limestone, thii*^ 
or forty meters above the level of the Lesse. A large number of 
human remains were found. ^ — Eeader, 

ULKR DWELLINGS OF SWITZBRLAKD. 

In Mr. Lee's translation of Dr. Keller's work on **The Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland," are extracts from a work by Professes 
Heer of Zurich, on the plants found in these dwellings. The 
latter states that the millets are undoubtedly spring cix>ps ; in fact, 
all the other kinds of cereals appear to have been me same. Con- 
sequently, the colonists must li^ve prepared and sown their fields 
in spring, not in autumn ; and the com was probably housed at 
the end of summer, and no after-crops secured. Bi^ad was made 
only of wheat and millet ; the latter, with the addition of some 
grains of wheat, and, for the sake of flavoring it, of linseed also. 
Barley bread has not yet been found, and it is probable that hax- 
ley was eaten boiled, or more probably parched or roasted. The 
small, six-rowed barley of the lake dwellings is the sacred barley 
of antiquitv. The small lake-dwelling wheat (Triticum vulgare 
eaUiquorum) is probably the oldest sort ; it is the most prevalent 
cereal in all the older lake dwellings, and was cultivated down 
to the Gallo-Roman times. . . . 

Some of the weeds of the corn-fields were indigenous, and others 
had been introduced with the cultivated plants, and been sown 
with them. A fact of great interest is the occurrence of the Cre- 
tan catchfly (Silene Cretica, L.) in the remains of the lake dwell- 
ings, as it is not found in Switzerland and Germany ; but, on the 
contrary, is spread over all the countries of the Mediterranean, 
and is found in the flax-fields of Greece, Italy, the south of Franoe, 
and the Pyrenees. The presence of the com bluebottle (CerUaurea 
cyanea) is no less remarkable, for its original home is Sicily. Ab 
it had already appeared in the corn-fields of the lake dwellino^s, 
it indicates the way by which corn had come into the hands of uie 
colonists. 
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Peas, apples, pears, and some stone fruit have been found. 

The apples are chiefly cut into two parts ; seldom into three : 
the smaller ones are left whole. The sour crabs must have been 
of considerable importance as an article of food, as we may learn 
from the large quantity of their remains, and their general diffu- 
sion amongst the lake dwellings. Together witn these "wild 
apples, there were found at Robenhausen a considerable number 
of a larger kind, which probably were a cultivated variety. Pfears 
must have been less common, for only a few specimens have been 
found at Wangen and Robenhausen. Remains of the cherry, 
plum, sloe, grape, and various berries, were also found. 

The lake colonists had therefore the same cereals as the Egyp- 
tians. They were also clothed in the same manner, for in Egypt 
flax took the first place amongst the plants used for spinning and 
weaving. The cultivation of flax, and the art of weaving the 
thread, may frequently be seen on the Egyptian mural paintmgs, 
while hemp was unknown as a plant for making thread ; and it is 
also entirely unknown in the remains of the lake dwellings. 

He thinks the antiquity of these dwellings is probably from 
1,000 to 2,000 years b. c. 

In any case, the remains of plants have a very high antiquity, 
and they throw some light on die solution of the question whether 
the species of plants have undergone any change in historic time. 
With respect to the wild plants, the question must be answered in 
the negative. The most careful investigation of them shows a 
surprising agreement with the recent species, and even small 
varieties of form have been retained, as we see in the water-lily, 
the fir, the sloe, the bird-cherry, and the hazel-nut. Pi'ofessor 
linger has come to the same result by investigating the Egyptian 
plants. But the case is different with the cultivated plants, 
although some kinds — as the dense compact wheat and the close 
six-rowed barley — have undergone no perceptible change; yet 
it must be confessed that most of them agree with no recent forms 
Bufliciently to allow of their being classed together. The small 
Celtic beans, the peas, the small lake-dwelling barley, the Egyp- 
tian and the small lake-dwelling wheat, and the two-ix)wed wheat, 
fonn peculiar and apparently extinct races : they are distinguished 
for the most part from the modern cultivated kinds by smaller 
seeds. Man nas, therefore, in course of time, produced sorts 
which give a more abundant yield, and these have gradually sup- 
planted the old varieties. 

The following are the conclusions drawn by Professor Ruti- 
meyer from the animal remains of these dwellings : — 

This seems to be the first place where we can no longer strive 
against the evidence of a European population who used as food 
not only the urus and the bison, but also the mammoth and the 
rhinoceros, and who left the remains of their feasts not only to be 
gnawed by the wolf and the fox, but also by the tiger and the 
hv8Bna. It is, in truth, an old psychological experience, that we 
always consider that to be really primitive which we see the far- 
thest removed from us, and this in spite of numerous admonitions 
which are continually pointing out to us stations lying farther and 
81 
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Still farther behind. The inyestiga^n of the commencement of 
human history will hardly have the prerogative of bein^ liberated 
from the gradual advance which palieontology has followed up. 
The discovery at Aurignac places the age of our lake dwellings 
at a comparatively late period, although almost immediately under 
our peat beds, with their rich treasures, similar antiquities are 
found ; nay, still older remains are met with only a little deeper 
(in the slaty brown-coal of Diimten, periiaps forty feet under the 
bed of the lake of Pfaffikon) than those of Aurignac, which have 
there been gnawed by hyasnas, after having been despoiled of 
their marrow (like the bones of Robenhausen) by human hands. 
This last fact would also point out to us the place where we have 
to look for the remuns of the ancestors of the lake settlers, 
namely, under the fflacier moraines; for it is manifest that the 
people who inhabited the grotto of Aurignac were older than the 
extension of the glaciers, and consequently also witnesses of this 
mighty phenomenon. But this fact, on the other hand, takes frcmi 
us every hope of still finding traces of human existence on places 
over which the ancient glaciers have passed. Examples showing 
this in later times are by no means wanting in our country. At 
all events, the last gap between geological and historical time is 
now filled up by the (uscovery at Aurignac. — Beader, 

ETHNOLOGICAL SUHMABT. 

Importance of PhUohgy to Ethnology, — The President of the 
Greographical Section of the British Association, in his address, in 
1866, alluded to a tendency with many ethnologists in their 
inquiries to disparage the force of the evidence afforded by Ian* 
gua^e, as a key to the history and the relationship of the different 
sections of mankind to each other. Yet it was impossible to gain- 
say the absolute co-relation that exists between certain organic 
foims of speech and some of the great typical divisions of man. 
Lan^age, in his opinion, constitutes one of the most permanent 
and mdelible tests of race ; and no system of ethnology could dis- 

Eense with tlie aid of philology. The early utterances of man 
ave become stamped with a certain degree of immortality. The 
Celtic and the Hindoo, the early Persian, the Hellenic and Latin 
races betray the community of tlieir origin in the dialectic affini- 
ties of the tongues they speak. On the bank of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, the Arab employs a language which is the lineal de- 
scendant, with few fundamental changes, of that spoken by his 
forefathers in the days of the Hebrew patriarchs ; whilst in the 
Semitic names scattered along the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea and eastern coast of Africa, we have unerrine indications of 
the progress and settlements of early Semitic tribes. However 
plastic and evanescent, under certain local conditions, character- 
istic forms of speech may be, they still afford, in the history of 
man, the key to many of the vicissitudes that have marked his 
migrations, his conquests, his religion, his social polity, the meas- 
ure of many of the attributes, by which, as an individual or a race, 
he is distinguished from his fellow-men. 
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Andent Mimn^, — Interesting discoTeries have lately been made 
in the San Domingo mines of l^ain, showing the memods of min- 
ing adopted by the ancients. In some of the mines, the Romans 
dug draining galleries nearly three miles in length ; but in others 
the water was raised by wheels to carry it over the rocks that 
crossed the drift. Eight of these wheels have recently been dis- 
covered by the miners who are now woiMng in the same old 
mines. The wheels are made of wood, — the arms and felloes of 
pine, iu)d the axle and its support of oak ; the fabric being remark- 
able for the lightness of its construction. It is supposed that these 
wheels cannot be less than fifteen hundred years, old, and the 
wood is in a perfect state of preservation, owin^ to its immersion 
in water charged with the salts of copper and uron. From their 
position and construction, the wheels are supposed to have been 
worked as treadmills, by men standing with naked feet upon one 
side. The water was raised by one wheel into a basin, from 
which it was elevated another stage by the second wheel, and so 
on for eight stages. — The Miner, San Francisco, Col. 

Ancient Bronzes, — M. Fellenberg, of Berne, as the result of a 
long series of anaylses of ancient bronzes, in which he gives their 
composition and probable origin, sums up his opinions on the 
subject as follows: The first knowledge of bronze might have 
been brought to the tribes of the bronze period either by the 
Phoenicians or by some other civilized people bving further towards 
the south-east ; but it then became a common property, and to a 
certain extent the type of a whole epoch of civilization. It main- 
tained and spontaneously developed itself, until, by the introduc- 
tion and preponderant diffusion of iron, the general and exclusive 
use of bronze, and at the same time the bronze period, came to an 
end. 

The Age of Stone, in France. — M. Gervais has described the 
bones found in a natural excavation, several yards lon^, in Bail- 
largues, France, which had been used as a burial-place in the age 
of stone. The bones were those of adults, and some indicated an 
advanced age ; in one case the femur was 0.465 metro long. A 
cranium, presented to the Academy of Sciences, had the typical 
form of the white race, it being brachycephalous, without a trace 
of prognathism, and a well-developed forehead. The flint imple- 
ments found indicated the age to which the people belonged. He 
concludes, from the bones and other objects found, that during the 
age of stone the country of Castries and much of Southern France 
were inhabited by the race here indicated. 

Lake Habitations. — The recent discoveries of M. Messikomer 
of Zurich, in the lar^e turf-bed near Robenhausen, though they do 
not give the key to me chronological enigma of the paJe buildings 
and their inhabitants, throw considerable light on their manner of 
living and the condition of their civilization. It has been found 
tliat on this curious spot there were three of these old settlements, 
one on tiie top of the other. The two oldest settlements had been 
destroyed by fire, but the third, the pales of which do not consist 
of round wood, had been abandoned and not destroyed. All three 
settlements belong to the stone period ; not thq slightest trace of 
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bronze or iron had been found, demonstrating very conclusively 
the distinct separation and length of duration of the prehistoric 
so-called stone and bronze periods. These settlements on the bor- 
ders of Lake Constance are the largest and best-preserved of any 
of the large lake villages of the stone period. 

Those desirous of pursuing the subject of the early^ European 
races are referred to a very full article on this subject in the 
" Quarterly Journal of Science," for July, 1866. 
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«*' cement ......... 39 

Iron dads, resistance of .... 116 

Iron ships 70 

Island, new volcanic, in Bay of San- 

torino 266 

Isomerism. ...••••.. 186 

Japanese fireworks ...... 196 

Kangaroo, parturition of . • • .321 

Lake dwellings of Switzerland, 360, 368 

Laurite 217 

Lead, native, from Lake Superior . 210 
Leaves, autumnal change of . . . 334 

Lifetables 171 

Light, new artificial .... 128, 144 
" effect of on honey .... 128 
** mechanical equivalent of . 122 
<* of the moon and Venus, com- 
pared ........ 125 

«* theorvof 120 

" velocity of 121 

Lightfng^fthe Capitol dome . .105 
Lightning, protection against . . 106 
Limbs of mammalia ..... .279 

Linoleum 86 

Magic photographs 144 

Magnesium lamp 84 

" liffht 217 

Magnetic deaination, instrument 
for showing • . 168 
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MAgneUe variationv*. ran-tpots . 1C9 
Ka^^eto^lectrio machine .... 158 
Malarial fevers, cause of ... . 2(xi 
Hammal, new, from China ... 323 
Man, pre-historic . . 11, 368, 360, 363 
Marriages, consanguineous ... 208 

Marsupials, brain of 276 

Mastodon, discovery of in Cohoes, 

N. Y 326 

Match, fHction, burning, of . . . 207 
Meat, good and bad, appearances 

of : . . . . 294 

Meat, preservation of 90 

Mechanic arts, progress of ... 4, 5 
Mercury, conducting power of . .154 
Metals, positive state of .... 217 
** precipitation of by magne- 
sium 206 

Meteoric shower of Nov., 1866 . .348 
Metorites. phvsical history of 10, 347 
Meteors, luminous ....... 345 

Meteorological perturbations . . 353 

Metrical system . . .• 74 

Microscope illuminators . . 147, 149 

Microscopic life 318 

Micro-spectroscope 129 

Mineral waters, medicinal action of 300 
Molinsca, classification of . . . .316 

Monotremata, brain of 276 

Mont Cenis railroad ...... 54 

" " tunnel 32 

Moon, structure of .11 

MortaUty of Paris 307 

Mortar, new 41 

Mortars, ancient, composition of . 200 

Motion in all things 169 

'* transformed into heat • . 153 

Mount Hood, ascent of 265 

Mud volcanoes . 266 

Muscular action, theory of . . . . 286 

" irritabiUty, nature of . . 284 

** power, source of . . . 8, 288 

Myograph 308 

Nail machine ........ 45 

Nebula in Orion, spectrum of 227, 228 
Nebulae, nature of ....... 343 

Needle gun 105 

Nephila plumipes 317 

Nervous imi)ression8, velocity of . 278 
Nitrate of potash from nitrate of 

soda 214 

Nitrogen; is it an element? . . .187 
Nitroglycerine 97, 204 

Objectives, telescopic, sheathed . . 149 
Odors of flowers, method of obtain- 
ing 190 

Oils, vegetable, oxidation of, . .208 
Optical delusion ....... 127 

Optical experiment 125 

Ores, machinery for working . . . 47 

Origin of species 309,312 

Origins, ditficulty of tracing . . .311 
Oxalic acid, production of . . . .214 
Oxygen, advantageous method of 

preparing 195 

Ox vgen, obtained from atmospheric 

air 196 

Oxone . 209 



PachnoUte 217 

Palliser jpn Ill 

Pancreatic juice, chemical action of 196 

Paper from com fibre ..... 96 

" from wood ....... 89 

Paraffin, uses of 85 

Parket^ne 88 

Peat as Aiel 46 

Peroxide of hydrogen 209 

Petroleum as fUel 66 

" origin of 280 

Phenio acid 202, 216 

Philology, importance of to eth- 
nology 362 

Phonautograph 182 

Phogpliorus, separation of fi^m 

metals 77 

Photographic image, invisible . . 129 
" process . . . 143, 144 

" statistics 141 

" washing apparatus . 136 

Photographing cannon balls ... 140 

Photographs, coloring of .... 134 

** destruction of ... 135 

" unalterable 136 

Photography and the Kaleidoscope. 138 
" applied to Natural 

History 139 

" in colors ... 131, 132 

" improvements in . . 143 

" subniariue 145 

" subterranean. ... 146 

" upon silk 146 

Photo-lithography 137 

Photo-micography 146 

Photo-sculpture 143 

Physical forces, correlation of . 6, 170 
Physiology, progress of . . . . . 274 

Pigment, new green 215 

Plants, climbing 328 

" useful, number (tf .... 836 

Pneumatic railway 57 

Pneumato-electric organ .... 169 
Polarisoope, improved ..... 124 
Polynesians, migrations of . . . 324 
Potash, in plants, parts where found 329 

Prairies, origin of 256 

Preser\-ation of wood ..... 72 

Prism, polarizing, new 124 

Processes for preserving meat . • 90 

Pterodactyle 323 

Pyrometer, new •...••• 154 

Quadruped birds 327 

Radish, giant, of Java 334 

Rain, fafl of 184 

Red Sea, analysis of water of . . 196 
Reptiles, new fossil . . 325, 326, 327 

Rheometer, difl'erential 154 

Rhigolene 304 

Rock salt of Louisiana 251 

Rubidium 216 

Ruggles' dynamometer ..... 42 
°* shaft-coupling 44 

Safe, fire-proof 83 

Safety lamp, new 81 

Salmonidae, vitality of - . . . . .321 
Salt springs of Idaho and Nevada . 252 
Sandfood-plant 332 
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Baad Pateh tnimel ...•••» 
Sandwich IsUoids, vokanic eniption 

in 264 

Santorino. volcanic erui»tion in • • 266 
ttea, aa a denuding agent . • • . 250 

«« depths of 175 

** transparencj of tiS 

ttea water, action of upon metals < . 193 
Sense, sixth, in man ...... 306 

Sequoia, gigantic, sixe and age of . 333 
Sewage, utilization of ..... 180 

Sexes, on the production of . • . 305 
Shaft-coupling, Ruggles' .... 44 

Shooting stars .... 345, 848^ 352 

" « spectrum of ... 231 

Shot, penetration of •••••• 116 

Siebeck's syren 181 

8iemen*s gas flimaees • • • • . 66 

Sienna, American • • 217 

Silicate, insoluble 38 

Silk, firom eggs of lish 325 

*« solution of 215 

Silk-producing spider • • • . . 317 

Singing flames 182, 183 

Smoke-consuming apparatus ... 67 

«* " fhmaoe. ... 67 

Soda, new process for making • . 201 

Sodium amalgamation . . . . 79, 81 

Solar system 336 

Solvent, remarkable ...... 84 

Sound, nature of • . 180 

l^pecies, orighi of in inaeots ... 812 
** transmutation <^ . . . 9, 309 

Spectroscope 221 

Spectrum analysis 221, 232 

Spectrum of aqueous vapors • . . 123 
'* ofoometl., 1866. . . . 231 
«* ofnebula in Orion . 227, 228 

" of Sirius 231 

** of shooting stars . . . 231 
Sphvgmograph ........ 307 

Sptoer, suk-producing 817 

Sponges, aqimality of ..... 322 

Spontaneous combustion of coal . 191 

" " of pyro- 

teehnical compounds 191 

Spontaneous generation . . 10, 280 
Stars of northern hemisphere . .362 
** power of, in overcoming twi- 
light . ..*... .TT . .854 

Stay-barSf hollow ....... 54 

Steam, superheated ...... 61 

" working of, expansively. .173 
** flre-proofsafe . . • • • 83 

Steel brdge ,. 37 

'* rails 60 

*' wheels 65 

** for railwaj purposes • ... 60 

Stomatoscope 308 

Suez Canal ......... 33 

Sugar as a cause of animal sterility 292 
Sttlphnr in a new voltaic battery . 160 
Sulphuretted hydrogen • • • • • 19S 



Salphnrto acid, mamfiietare of . • SI 

Sun, appearance of at North Pole • 352 

*' composition of ...... 830 

** duration of heat of • . . . 154 

Sun spots 159, 839 

Sunshine, effect of on fire • • • . 151 

Superhei^«d steam 51 

Suspension bridge, Cindnnati • • 86 

Tea, black color of • 214 

Telegraph, African 178 

^« Atlantic 13 

" North Atlantic 25 

Telephone 181 

Temperatare at great elevations . 150 
* < at which plants germi- 
nate 334 

« secular increase of . 350 

Thallium, position of. . . . . . 218 

Theine, sources of « . 836 

Thermo-electric battery 156 

** ** elements .... 155 

Tobacco, effbets of upon health • . 801 
Top, theph|los<^hyofa .... 172 
TreadweU, Prof. D^ improvements 

in cannon . 106 

Tungsten iron . 77 

Tunnel, Mont Cenis .82 

«< Sand Patch 83 

** under Chicago River . • • 81 
" " English Channel . . 81 

« « LakeMichigan . . SB 

Vegetable oils, oxidation of • . • SOS 

*' parasites of man • . .828 

Vessels' hulls, protection (^ ... 192 

Viaducts, great 80 

Vinegar, to detect sulphuric add in 215 

*^ plant 330 

Vision offish 824 

Voices offish 323 

Voltaic battery, sulphur in . i . 160 

Washington Aoneduct ..... 85 
Water furnace ror ores ..... 47 
Water, resistance iji to floating 

bodies 176 

Waters of the Dead and Bed Sea 

compared 194 

Weather, signs of ...... . 852 

Wheels, chined iron ...... 03 

" steel 65 

White lead, manufacture of . . .201 
Wilde's magneto-electric madilne . 158 
Wines, sediments of ...... 189 

Wood, preservation of 72 

** processes for staining ... 190 

Zodiacal light 842 

Zoological spedmeni, preservation 
of colors or* ....... .824 

ZoiSlogy of Brazfl .814 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

59 WashingUm Street, Boston* 



SAMXLTOjna ZBCTJTMBSf embracing the Mbtaphtsical and Loottal 
Courses; with Notes, fh>m Original Materials, and an Appendix, containing 
the Author's Latest Development of hia New Logical Theory. Edited bjr Rev. 
HuNRY LoNOURViLLB Manskl, B. D., Prof. of Moral and Metaphysical t*hi- 
losophy in Magdalen College, Oxford, and JoHK Ybitch, M. A., of Edinbnrgh. 
In two royal octavo volumes, via., 

I. Mbtapbysical Lectures. Royal octavo^ cloth, 3JS0. 

II. Logical Lectures. Royal octavo, doth, 8JS0. 

aV^O.ftLMbyaipecUIarnmgemeiitwithflM family of the kto Sir WUUmi Haailltoa, sfe %b» 
•ufliorized, and only authorized, American publishen of thif dietingolahed autbov^ matcUiBm 
LaoTvass ox MBTAparsios akd Looio. 

The above hare already been introduced into nearly all our leading oollegee. 

ZOOMIS' E:LMM:ENTS of GJBOZOGT ; adapled to Schools and Colleges. 
With numerous Illustrations. By J. B. LooMis, President of Lewisburg Uni- 
versity* Fa. 12mo, cloth, 1J25. 

**Itli lUipaMed by no work before the American pubUc.**— JL 3, Andermm^ LL, D., PrendaA 
Rochester UtuvtrUtif, 

PMAB01>ira CSJtISTIAKITT THE MEZIGION OF NATVTtE, 

Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute in 1863, by A. P. Peabodt, 
D. D., LL. D., Preacher to the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals, Harvard College. Royal 12mo, doth, 1^. 

A masteriy productton, distinguished for its aouteness and earnestness, its ftMree of loiAe and iUv- 
ness of statement, written in a style of singular accuracy and beauty. 

TJOLEY'8 NATUEAZ TMEOZOOT: Ilfantrated by forty Plates, with Se- 
lections from the Notes of Dr. Paxton, and Additional Notes, Original and 
Selected, with a Vocabulary of Scientific Terms. Edited by John Ware, 
M. D. Improved edition, with elegant illustrations. 12mo, doth, embossed, 
1J8. 

MAW8EZ*a ItBOZEOOMEyA ZOOICAf the Psyebologieal Character of 
Logical Pnooesses. By Hexrt Lomgueyills Mansei., B. D. 12mo, doth, 

TOZTNG ZuLDZES' CZAJSS BOOK: aSdecUon of Lessons for Readhig <^ 
Prose and Verse. By £benez£R Bailet, A.M. Cloth, embossed, 1J26. 
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WLAnsmS KBNTAIi TSTLOSOmT ; Induding the InteOed;, the SeMfl> 
bUltiefl, and the Will. By Joskpu Havkk, Professor of InteUeetnat and 
Horal Philosophy, Chicago University. Royal 12mo, doth, embossed, 2.00. 

It li beliered thla work will be found preSminendy disOnguiahed for the COMPLSTBirKM with 
Which It praeents the whole fabjeet 

SAVEHr'S MORAZ TMlIi080:PWT : Indnding Theoretical and PracHcal 
Ethics. By Joseph Haven, D. D., late Professor of Moral and Intellectoal 
Philosophy in Chicago UniTersity. Boyal 12mo, doth, embossed, 1.75. 

Itb CBtnoitlyseientilicfai method, and thotmi^ in dieeiurion, and it* Tiewi<m«iiMtaedtaie»* 
IIOBs In UMMals are diicrtminating and aoond. 

MOPKINS' ZBCTTTMBS OK MOBAZ SCIBXCJS, deliyered before the 
liowell Institate, Boston, by Hark Hopkins, D. D.. President of WiiUams 
College. Boyal 12mo, doth, 1.50. 
iV" An imptetuit work from the pen of one of ttM moat Tprotaund fliinkers of the age. 

WATZAiri>*8 JSZJSMJSJfTS OI' MOBAZ SCJLENCJE, By FRANCIS 
Watland, D. D., late President of Brown University. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 

WATZANI>'8 MOBAZ 8CIJE2fCJS ABBII>GJSI>, and ad^ted to the 

use of Schools and Academies, by the Author. Half mor., 70 cts. 
The same, Cheap School Edition, boards, 45 cts. 

WATZA2fI>'B BZEMMKTS OT JPOZITICAZ JSCOITOMT. 'By FraH. 
CIS Watland, D. D. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 

WATZAJTD'S rOZITICAZ MCONOMT ABBII>OJEl>, and adMted 
to the use of Schools and Academies, by the Author. Half mor., 70 cents. 

All the above worlu by Dr. Wayland are used as tezt-bo(dn in moat of the coUegea and higher 
■duxrfa throu^out the Unl<m, and are higlily tq^proved. 

AGABSIZ ANI> GOUZI>'8 JPBIirCirZB8 OF XOOZOGT; Touching 
the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement, of the 
Races of Animals, living and extinct, with numerous Illustrations. For 
the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I. Comparative Physioloot. By 
Louis Aoassiz and Augustus A. Gould. Revised edition. 1.50. 

JPABT II, Systematic Zoology. Jn preparation, 
**It U almple and elementaiy In ita style, full in its iUnstrations, comprehensive in its range, yet 

w^ condensed, and bronght into the nantow compass reqaiaite fot the purpose intended.** — SOi" 

Man's Journal. 

BITTEB'8 GJSO&BATZriCAZ 8TUI>IJE!8, Translated from the German 
of Carl Ritter, by Rev. W. L. Gage. With a Sketch of the Author's Lift, and 
a Portrait. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 
This vdume contains tlie grand generalizations of Bitter's Hft-work, the Erdlcfinde, in df^teen 

vdnmest liis lectures on the Belations of Geography and Histofy,«id a anmberof important 

mpm on Fhyrical Oeograpliy. 

rBOGBJB88irJE! rjBNMAKBJETIJP, Plain and ornamental, for the use of 
SdiooU. By N. D. Gould, author of ** Beauties of Writing,*' " Writing llaiv 
ter's Assistant," etc. In five parts, each, 20 cts. 
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^€>OX!T'a THESAUBUS OF BNGLISU WOMI>S AITD rHBASXS, 

BO dassified and arranged as to facilitate the expression of ideas, and assist in 
literary composition. New an\i improved edition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
late Secvetary of the Royal Society, London, etc. Revised and edited, with a 
List of Foreign Words defined in English, and other additions, by BARKA8 
8EABS, D. p., President of Brown University. A New American Edition, 
with Additions and Improvements. 12mo, doth, 2.00. 

llie flrit American edition haring been prepared by Prof. Bears for atricfly educationai jmrjiotety 
ttioae words and phrases properly termed ** vulgar," incorporated in the original work, were omitted. 
Thesa exptugated portions hare, in the present edition, been restored, but by such an arrangement 
of the matter as not to interfere with the educational purposes of the American editor. Besides 
this it contains important additions not in the English edition, of words and phrases, and also an 
alphabetical list of **FoBKioK Wobds aud Phbasss"— Latin, French, Italian, Spanirii, Greek, 
etc — which most frequently occur in works of general literature, defined in Eng l i s h , making it 
In aU retpecU more fuU and p^fect than the atUhor'a edition. 

emrOT'S BAMTM AKI> man; Lectures on Comparative Phtsioal 
Geography, in its relation to the History of Mankind. By Arnold Guyot. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 

OUTOT'8 MVJtAJL MJUPS. A series of elegant Colored Miq;>s, proJeet«d on 
a large scale for the Recitation Room, consisting of a Map of the World, North 
and South America, Geographical Elements, &c., exhibiting the Physical Phe- 
nomena of the Globe. By Professor Arnold Guyot, viz., 

0UTOT'S MAP OF THJB WORLI>, mounted, 12.00. 

GUTOT'S MAP OF KOMTH AMEBICA, mounted, 11.00. 

OXTTOT'8 MAP OP 80UTH AMJEBICA, mounted, 11.00. 

GUTOT'a OEOGBAPHICAJL ELEMENTS, mounted, 11,00. 

Mr* These elegant and entirely original Moral Maps are projected on a huge scale, so that whui 
suspended in the recitation room tiiey may be seen from any point, and the deUneations without 
diiBcul^ traced distinctly with the eye. Thsy are beautifliUy printed in colors, and neatiy 
monnted liiw use. 

^ABTON'a BAST WESSONS IIT JSNGriSST GBAMMAB* for Tonng 
Beginners. By W. S. Barton, A. M. 12mo, half mor., 75 cts. 

Designed as a BsQaaL to thb Autbok's Nbw Btstbk or Eholish Obamm ax, which 
fimns a gradual introduction to the first principles of omnpositien. 

JBABTOIT'S XEW INTEBMJBIPIATE SYSTEM OP ENGLISH 
GBAMMAB, By W. S. BARTON, A. M. 12mo, half mor., 1.00. 

BABTOX'S PBACTICAL MXJEBCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TIONf or. The Young Composeb's Guide. By W. S. Barton, A. M. 
12mo, half mor., 1.00. 

BAMTON'S HIGH SCHOOL GBAMMAB; or, an ExpoaitiOB of Gram- 
matical Structure of the English Language. By W. S. Barton, A. M. MStmo* 
half mor., 1.60. 
Th^ abore works by Prof. Barton, designed as text-books for the use of schools and aaid«nie% 

•re IM tesutt of long ezperieaee, and will be found to possess many and peculiar merit*. 
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mrLX^Bn'B CMUISB or THB BXraSTf or.aSvmiaerBaBbief 
the FoMiUferoos Depoaito of the Hebrides. With Bamblefl of a Geologist; 
or, Ten Thousand Hlles OTer the Fossiliferooj Deposits of Sootland. 12bio, 
pp. 02i, doth, 1.7S. « 

MIZX^XR'S JSS8ATS, Historical and Biographical, FoUtical and Social, lit- 
erary and Scientific. By HuoH Hilleb. With Pre&oe by Peter Bayne, 
12nu>, cloth, 1.76. 

MJZX,JSM'8 JFOOT^rniNTfi OF TBB CBlSATOMf or, the Asterolepia 
of Stromness, with numerons Illustrations. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
Louis Agassiz. l2mo, doth, 1J5. 

MIZZBB'S JFIB8T IMJP^BBSSIONS OB BNGZANn AK1> ITS 
BBOTJLB. With a fine Engraving of the Author. 12mo, doth, 1.50. 

ULLZBB'a UBAJDaUlB OB CHBIST, and the Righto of the Christian 
People, a Collection of Personal Portraitures, Historical and Descriptiye 
Sketches and Essays, with the Author's celebrated Letter to Lord Brougham. 
By Hugh Millkb. Edited, with a Prefkoe, by Peter Batnb, A. M. 12mo, 
doth, 1.76. 

MTZZBB'B OZI> BBI> SAjmSTONB ; or, New Walks in an Old Field. 
Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. New Edition, Revised 
AMD MUCH Emlaroed, by the addition of new matter and new Hlustratioiis, 
ftc. 12mo, doth, 1.78. 

MIZZBB'8 BOBUZAB GBOZOOTf With Deter^tlTe Skrtdhet fr«B a 
Geologist's Portfolio. By Huau Miller. With a Resmne of the Ptogresa 
of Geological Sdenoe during the last two years. By Mrs. Miller. 12mo, 
doth, 1.76. 

miZZBB'B BCBOOZ8 Aim 8CMOOZXA8TBB8 ; or, tiie Story of my 
Education. Ah Autobioorafht. With a ftall-length Portrait of the Author. 
12mo, 1.76. 

miZZBB>8 TAZB8 A2fl> 8KBTCMB8. Edited, witii a PreflMe, fcc, by 
Mrs. Miller. l2mo, lUSO. 

Among the suliijects are: Recollections of Ferguson— Bums — The Salmon 

Fisher of Udoll— The Widow of Dunskaith— The Lykewake—Bill Whyte^ 

• The Young Surgeon— George Ross, the Scotch Agent— MH^olloch, the Meeh^ 

anidan — A True Story of the Life of a Scotch Merchant of the Elghtfeotfi 

Century. 

UIZZBB>8 TB8TIMOirT OB THB BOCKS; or, Geology in its Bear- 
ings on the two Theologies, Natural and Rerealed. ** Thou shalt be tn league 
with the stones of the field.'*— Job. With numerons elegant Illostrations. 
One volume, royal 12mo, doth, 1.75, 

MUOH MIZZBB'8 WOBK8. Ten rolumes, uniform style. In an eteganl 
box, embessed doth, 17 } library sheep, 20 } half oalf,M; antique, M. 

HACAUZAT Oir SCOTZANn, A Critique from HUGH MlLLER^S *«Wlt* 
ness.** 16mo, flexible doth. 37 cto. 
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VUAJTBMItS' CTCZOr^niA OF JBNGLI8B LITJEJBiATJrBMt A 

Selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, fVom the earlleat to 
the present time. Connected by a Critical and Biogra|)hical History. Forming 
two large imperial octavo Tolumes of 700 pages each, double-column letter 
press ; with upwards of three hundred elegant Illustrations. Edited bf Kobbbt 
Chambers. Embossed cloth, 6.60; sheep, 7JM); doth, full gilt, 9.00; half oaU; 
12.00; AiU calf, 16.00. 

This work embraces about one thowicatd Anthony ehnmblogically anraaged, uid nlaswiil M 
^oeti, hbtorUuif, drumtittf, phUoaophers, metaphydciani, dtvine«,te^ with ckotee MlMttoni ihtm 
flftrir wiittaia,eettiMcted 1^ a Biographical, HMorfeal, and CMtieal Namttret thuf preaenting a 
eomplete riew of Englith Literature ftom tlie earHest to &e preaent lime. Let ^e fMder apea 
where he will, he cannot fail to find matter tar profit and delight. Tlie aeleetiona are gems" 
tateitoiielMa in a little room t in thelaagMgeoraaotheiv**A wholb BhrousH LiBtAar rvisa 
»owir ivTO OKB Cheap Book." 

iV" Tub Av bricav edition of this ralnable work is enriched by the addition of fine steel and 
mexaotint engrairings of the heads of SHAxarsABB, Abdisov, BraoKt a ftiU-leAgCh portrait of 
Db. Johhsoh! and a beautiliat scenic representation of OurBB GoLDSMiTa alid Db. JOBBtoir. 
These important and elegant additions, together with superior paper and bln^Ung, and <rther im* 
provMnents, reader the Ambbioav tu superior to the Eaglish editioB. 

CHAMBERS' JEFOMJE BOOK; or, Pocket MisoeUanj, containing a CholM 
Selection of Interesting and Instructive Reading, for the Old and Young. SfX 
Tolumes, lOmo, cloth, 6.00; library ahecp, 7.00. 

jLBVINM'a CYCT.OBMBIA OIF ANMCBOTES OX' IiITMBATVM:B 
ANT> THJE FINB ABT3, Containing a copious and choice JSelectiom of 
Anecdotes of the various forms of Literature, of the Arts, of Ar^ltMtaM, 
Engravings, Music, Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, and of the most eelebrBted 
literary Characters and Artists of different Countries and Ages, ke* "Bf 
Kazlitt Arvinb, a. M., author of ** Cyclopaedia of Moral and H«llgloBi 
Anecdotes.'' With numerous illustrations, 725 pp. octavo, doth, 4.00; ihMpf 
5.00 ;. cloth, gilt, 6.00 ; half calf, 7.00. 

This is unquestionably the choicest coUectton of Aneedotet ever published. II oo&llltii Mres 
ihoutand and forty Jnecdotea: and such is the wonderful rariely, tiiat it will be found Bft idmost 
Inexliaiistible ftmd of interest for ev«y dais of nadera. The elaborate claasiHeallofl iaA laAesM 
must commend it especially to public speakers, to the various c l a s s e s of Uleranfa$ut»o(e»i(^ Men, 
to ariittM, meehamc9^ and other*, as a DiCTioirABr for r^eremee^ in relation to fketi «a the nnn»- 
berless sutgects and cluuracters introduced. Tliere are also more than one himdred tmd^ftifjbm 
mustratione. 

BATNE'S BSSAYS IN BIOOMAPHT ANB CBITICIMM, By 

Pktkb Batnb, M. a., aathor of ** The Christian Life, Social and IndlriduaL" 
Arranged in two Series, or Parts. 12mo, cloth, each, 1.75. 

These volumes have been prepared and a number of the Essays written by the Mlhot ezpnssly 
for his American publishers. 

THJE liAKBING AT CATB ANKB f or. The Chartbb of tHE First 
Permanent Colont on the Territory of thb Massachitmctts Com- 
pany. Kow discovered, and first published firom the ORionf AJb MAKtnsoBiPT, 
with an inquiry into its authority, and a History of thb 0Otx>ffY, 1001-1628, 
Roger Conant, Governor. By J. Winoatb Thornton. 8f o, «10<h . 2.50, 
BV ** Arare contribntion to the eariy histoty 9f New England.**^ JimnMit. 
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AJnrUAXi or BCIXNTiriC DISCOVMBT rOS 18e4; or, Tett 
Book of Faets in Science and Art, exlilbiting the ni09t important DIseoreries 
and Improrements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural FliUosophj, Cbonistry, 
Astronomy, Veteorologj, ZoSlogy, Botanj, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, 
* AntJqnities, Ac, together with a list of recent Scientific Publications ; a dassi- 
fled list of Patents ; Obitoaries of eminent Sdentifio Men ; an Index of Impor- 
tant Platers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. Edited by David A. Wells, 
A. M. With a Portrait of General Q. A. GUmore, U. S. A. 12mo, 1.75. 

YOUJIIKS OF TH£ SAME WOEK for years 1850 to 18M (fifteen rols.), with the 
Likeness of some distinguished Sdentifie or Literary man in each. 2.75 per 



11m wbola Series bound in uniform style, and put np in an d^gaat, mbrtMitial 
box,25.2S. 

m* wodit. k s pB d sttBBalljr, witrini ^1 Impoituit Ikcii dlaoorerad or aaiKraiiMd dniiiig ths 
irssr. iV £adi rolinaelidiitinet in itaeU; and eoBtainaaitov^ new matter. 

TMIB 'BLXTRALITY OJF WOMZI>S, A New EDmoir. With a Supplv- 
JfKiTTABT Dlalooub, in which the author's Reviewers are reviewed. 12mo, 
doth,L50. 

TMX MOMANCB Of NATUMAX. MI8TOBT. By Philip HmrBT 
QossB. With numerous elegant Illustrations. 12mo, eloth, 1.7S. 

TMB NATJTBAl, HISTOMT OF THB HUM AIT arJECIJSa f It» 

l^cal Forms and Primeval Distribution. By Charles Hamilton Smith* 
With an Introduction containing an Abstract of the views of Blumenbach, 
Priebard, Bachman, Agassis, and other writers of repute. By Samuel Kheb* 
LAUD, Jr., M. D. With elegant Illustrations. 12mo, doth, 1S6, 

TnXSATISJE ON THJE COMPABATIVJE ANATOMY OIF TMJB AJT" 
IMAIi KINGJOOM, By Profs. C. Th. Yon Siebold and H. Stannius. 
Translated fW»m the German, with Notes, Additions, &e. By Waldo I. Bus- 
mETT, M. D., Boston. One elegant octavo volume, doth, 3UM. 
Tlib It bellevM to be inoompsnUy the b«ft and most eomplete work on IIm saltiest «kIsbIb 

THJB CAMEIif His Organization, Habits, and Uses, considered with r^lsr- 
enoe to his introduction into the United States. By Gbobok P. MASim, l»te 
U. 8. Mialater at Constantinople. 12mo, doth, 75 ots. 

IXTItJTMNCX! OT TMM HI8TOMT OV aCIBJfCS TTPOK ISTWIi^ 
ZECTXTAIi BJ>VCATION, By William Whewbll,D. D.,of IVlnity 
College, England, and the alleged author of <• PluraUty ot Worldf." l^mo, 
doth, 40 cts. 

KyOWl0JSJ>GJB IS POWER, A view of the Productive Forces of Modem 
Sodety, and the Results of Labor, Capital, and Skill. By Charles Kkiort. 
With numerous Illustrations. American Edition. Revised, with additions, by 
David A. Wells, Editor of the ** Annual of Sdentifio Disoovery." lamo, 
doth, 1.75. 
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0OVIj1>'B MOZZU8CA AXn BHJEIsLS, By AUGUSTUS ▲. GoULD, ft 
]>. (UiriTBD States Explorimo Expedition, daring the yean 1838, 1830^ 
1810, 1811, 1842, anderCuAKLEsWuLKES, U.S. N. Vol. XII.) Elegant qvarto 
Tolwne, doth, net, 10.00. 

&OVri>^8 ATZjLS to MOZZUSCA AXJO 8M1SLZS. BjA. A. GoULD, 
H. D., fto. One Tolume quarto. Elegant Engraving! on stone* In iheets, 
plain, net, 25.00; in slieets, colored, net, iO.OO. 

€kJSO0MAPMICAZ JUaTBIBJTTION OT JLNIMAZ8AN1> PZAJTTS* 

(United States Exploring Expedition; during the years 1838, 1830, 1810, 
1811, 1812, under CuarleS Wilkes, U. S. N. Vol. XV.) By Charles Pick- 
XRING, M. D., Member of the SdentiHo Corps attached to the Expedition* 
One YOlnme quarto, cloth, 4.00. 

QOn.l>'8 OTIA CONCHOZOGICA, Descriptions of Shells and Mol- 
Insks, from 1839 to 1862. hy Augustus A. Gould, M. D. Octavo, doth, 2M\ 
•tiff paper cover, 1.60. 

MOI>BBN JFBJBIfCH ZITERATVTtJB. By L. Raymond de Vbbiooub. 
Revised, with Notes, by William S. Chase, A. M. With a fine Portrait of 
Lamartine. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 
•• Th« only eoBpkte trMtfM oa tiria foliiMl, •lth«r ia Fnaeh or Sn^^ 

JfOTX!8 ON THB XTNITEB 8TATE8 OF AMERICA. By T. H. 

Grand Pierre, D. D., Pastor of the Reformed Church, Paris. 16mo, doth, <I6. 

BTrRITUAZI8M TE8TBJ> ; or, the Facts of its History Oassifled, and their 
Cause and Nature Verified from Andent and Modem Testimonies. By GeoboH 
W. Samson, D J>., President of Columbian College, Wasliington, D, C. 16mo, 
doth, 60. 

8JPBAO UE*8 YI8IT8 TO EVEOJPEAir CEZEBBITIE8, By the Rer. 

WiLLLAM B. Sprague, D. D. 12ino, doth, 1.50 ; cloth, gilt, 2.00. 

BMITM'M JPIZOBIMA»E TO EGTPTf embradnga Diary of Explora- 
tions on the Nile, with Observations Illustrattve of tite Manners, Oastoms, and 
Inttitntiont of the People, and of the present condition of the Antlqaities and 
Ruins. By Hon. J. V. C. Smith, late Mayor of the City of Boston. With 
numerous elegant Engravings. 12mo, doth, U5. 

TME 8TOMT OF MT CABEEB, as Student ot FHeberg and Jena, and 
Pvollesaor at Halle, Breslan, and Berlin. With Personal Reminiscences of 
Goethe, SohlUer, Scbelling, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Novalis, Sddegel, Neander, 
and others. By Heinrich Steffens. Translated by Wilijam L. Gage 
16mo, 1.00. 

ANCIENT ZITEBATUBE ANB ABT. MiscelUneous Essays on sub- 
jects connected with classical Literature, with the Biography and Correspond- 
•noe of eminent Philologists. By Prof. B. Sears, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, B. B. Edwards, of Andover, and C. C. Felton, of Cambridge. Second 
thoosand. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 
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XZWM, TIMMB, AJTD COBBESrOlfVJBXCJB OW J^AWTXfi MA3h 
JS'INO, AXD THK £arlt Uistoky OF Bbowx Univkrsity. By Reubrh 
JLldbidgs Guild. With Idkenesset of President Hanning and NichoU* 
Brown, Views of Brown Uniyersity, Tbe First Baptist Cliurch, PkOTideooe, et% 
Boyal 12ino, doth, 3.00. 
A moit laportnt and iaterttCiaff hiiloriad wofk. 

MJSMOin OW GBOBGE N, BBIGGfl, LZ. B., late Goremor of Mftssa- 
efansetts. Bj W. C. Kiohabds. With Illustrations. Bojral 12mo. 2M 

THE IjIWE OB JOHJf MTZTOX, narrated In connection with the Polit- 
ical, ECCLBSIASnCAL, AND LlTISRART UlSTORY OF HIS TlMlS. By DAVID 

Kasson, M. a.. Professor of English Literature, Unirersity C!oIlege, London. 
VoL I., embracing the period from 1606 to 1039. With Portraits and spetsfmou 
of his handwriting at diiferent periods. Boyal oetayo, doth, 3^S0i 

ZIBB AJTD COBBB8BONBBNCB OB BBV. JOJLNIBX, WlliSOJf, 
J>, B., late Bishop of Calcutta. Hy Hey. JosiAU Batsman, M. A., Rector 
of North Cray, Kent. With Portraits, Map, and nnmeroos Illustrations. Ona 
volume royal oetayo, doth, 3.60. 
iV" An iatMestfn^Uft of • gnst and good awa. 

THB X'lBB ABB TIMB8 OB JTOHB MUBBf or. The Bohemfaitt Befor- 
mation of the Fiftoenth Centniy. By Bey. S. U. Guxbtt. Two vols, royal 

oetayo, 7.00. 

**TIm •vthor,'* Hyt the mnt Tori abMnwr.*«haB •ehteTedaffrMtwoik.peHtMiiied a rahiabto 
saiTiea tot Frataatantiam and the vorid, mada a nama Ibr himaelf among rebgioua hutoriana,and 
pnduead a book that vffl hold • praoalaant ptaoe la tht aaleam of ererj raligiotta ae^ 

The yew York Evangeliat apeakaof ItM **oaa oftiie moat TahiaUe contrilmtioiia to um i to laa tl 
•al kirtoffx yet mada La this oovntqr." 

MBMOIB OB TMB CHBISTIJLB ZABOBg, Btuiormt amd BhUmm^ 
thropie, of THOMAS CtTA LMBBS, JO. J>. X.X. J>. ByFRAVOlsWAT 
LAHD. lOmo, doth, 1.00. 
Tte BMinl and IntoUaetoal graataaaa of OhalBMia ia, wa might aaj. ovarvhalfldag to tlu ■riadol 

fhsotdiaaiynadar. X^r.WaylaaddTswathapotirattam with a maatar hand. ~ Method. QnaiC. Bay. 

ZTBB OB J'AMBS MOBTOOMBBT. By Mrs. H. C. Knioht, anthor of 
**Lady Huntington and her Friends,** etc Likenew, and dopant mustnUed 
Title-Page on steeL 12mo, doth, 1.60. 

BIABT ABB OOBBB8BOBBBBCB OB AMOS ZAWBBNCB. With 
a brief account of some Inddents in his Lift. Bdited by his son, Wm. B. &aw- 
sbncs, M. D. With degant Portraits of Amos and Abbott Lawrence, an En- 
graying of thdr Birthplace, an Autograph page of Handwriting, and a oopiont 
Index. C ne large oetayo yolume, doth, 2JB0, 

TkB Sams Work. Boyal 12mo, doth, 1.75. 

BB. OBABT ABB THE MOJTNTAIB NEBTOBIAB8. By Ber. Thom- 
as Laukib, his sunrlving assodate In that Hlsdon. With a Likeness, Map of 
the Country, and numerous Illustrations. Third edition. Revised and Improred. 
]2mo, doth, 1.75. IC^ A most yaluable memoir of a rtmarhtMe man. 
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tTBA OOBZMSTIS, Htmns ON Hkaveic. Selected by A. C THOMPSON, 
D. D., author of the " Better Laxd.^ 12mo, doth, red edges, 1.76. 

Fine Edition, Tinted Fapbb. Square 8vo, doth, red edges, 2.60$ doth, gilt, 
3^ ; half calf, 6.00 ; AiU Turkey mor., 8.00. 
i^ A flhanning work, oonteining a collection of gems of poetry on Heaven. 

0OTTHOn>'B JSMBZHMSf or, Inyisible Things Understood by Things that 
are Made. By Chbistian Scriy er. Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Translated 
from the Twenty-eighth German Edition, by the Bev. Bobsbt Msnzies. 8yo, 
doth, 1.50. 

ti^iNB Edition, Tinted Paper. Square 8yo, doth, 2.50 } doth, gilt, 3UK) ; half 
Turkey mor., 5.60 } Turkey mor., 7.00. 

TMW EXOMLLENT WOMAJf, as Described in the Book of Proverbs. 

With an Introduction by Rer. W. B. Sprague, D. D. Containing twenty ^our 

splendid Iltustrations, 12mo, doth, 1.50. 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper. Square 8vo. New and greatly improyed edition, 

doth, red edges, 2.50; cloth, gilt, 3.50 ; half calf, 4.50; full Turkey mor., 7.00. 

MOTHEES OF TELE WISE A2fJ> GOOJ>. By Jabez Burns, D. D. 
16mo, doth, 1.25. 

JCF MOTHER ; or, Recollections of Maternal Inflvence. By a Kew Eni^asd 
Clergyman. With a beautiful Frontisi^eoe. 12nio, doth, 1.25 ; doth, gilt, IJSO. 

OXTE LITTLE ONES IN HE A TEN, Edited by the Author of the " Aim- 
well Stories,'^ etc 18mo, doth, 90 cts. ; doth, gilt, 1.25. 

ThliUttte ▼dome ooat^M a choice collection of pieces, in yene and proaa^on the death and 
Ikikure happinees of yoong ohildien. 

LITTLE MAET, An Illustration of the Power of Jesus to Saye eyen the 
. Youngest. With an Introduction by Baron Stow, D. D. l8mo, doth, iO eCs. 

iaA.THEEEI> LILIES ; or, Littie ChUdren in Heayen. By Bey. A. C. 
Thompson, Author of '* The Better Land.*' 18mo, flexilde cloth, 40 cts. ; flejd« 
Ue doth, gilt, 46 ctt. ; boards, fliU gUt, 60 cts. 

JSAEE HOME; or, the Last Days and Happy Death of Fanny Kenyon. With 
an Introduction by Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown University, 18mo, flexible 
dotik coyer, gilt, 42 cts. 

ffEALTHf ITS TEIENDS ANI> ITS EOES. By R. D. MUSSET, M. 
D., LL. D., &c., late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, 
and of Surgery at the Medical College of Ohio. With Illustrations and a Por- 
trait of the Author. 12mo, doth, 1.50. 

THE EVENING OF LIFE; or. Light and Comfort amidst the Shadows 
of Declining Years. By Rey. Jeremiah Chaplin, D J>. A new, revised, and 
mnch enlarged edition. With degaut Frontispiece on Steel. 12mo, doth, 1.60. 

Furs EianoN, Tinted Paper. Square Svo, doth, red edges, 2.60 ; doth, gilt, 3.60. 

MVTH : A Song in the Desert. 16mo, do«^< IK^Tible coyers, gilt, 60 ats.; 
doth, boards, gilt, 66 cts. ^tCr A neat and most Al^amiing littie work. 
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WIZZIAMM^a ZBCTUBBS OK TMX ZOBI^S PJtATXM. Q)r Wdr 

LiAM R. WiixiAMS, D. D. Third editkHi, 12mo, doth, l^Sft. 

•*Weu«eoMlHia7i««tBdM,iavMdiiiff bia •loqnciit |MtM, oT Om old EaglUh ▼rilen, who« 
vlforooa llMMffkt, and forgMNU Imafery, and rancd toarniuff, have mad* tbair writinfli an laex- 
M ftrtlM aelMtan of tka pfwaat daj."- CA. Obaerver. 



WIZLIjIMS'S MZSCXZLANIXB. By WlLLlAMB.WlLUA]fS,IX]>. IN^W 
and Improred edition. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 
«J)ff. WUUmm la a faafcaad aakolar and a briUiaat wiilar.**-iv: r. Jr— fWtl 



WIZZIAMg'S MJS^X&IOUS PMOGME8S ; DIseowiet on the D e relo p mwit 
of the Chriftian Character. By William R. Williams, D. D. Third edition, 
12BO, eioth, 1:26. 

*» Bh powaraf iqy> aad I bw i bi a n i M h aHo a h wHkwita paraPd amoag modam wrilwa. Tkaarala 
fiVaaapri^ lata lift baaaalkthaMacie of klinMllaattmacluttoB. But Oite if nerar al the ez- 
faaaa of aondltj of Uiovght, or aCraoftk of arfament It la aaldom, Indaad, that a mind of ao 
■aaoh poaticat iartloa yWda aack a wtBiag hoBMna to tha laitoai daiaat.*- Jiarpv** Momtikf 



MAMBIB^S &RXAT TMACHEB ; or, Characteriitloi of onr Lord's Mlnia- 
try. By JOHH Harris, D. D. With an Introductory Essay by H. Humphrey, 
D. D. Sixteenth thousand. 12mo, doth, 1^. 

••Dr. HAaBisteoaaoflhahaatwillaveof«haH*t«adlhliVtalaBMwlllaotiatkalaaat dataMt 
ft— I hia wU Biailtai fapaantoa.**- Atmriotm FmfptU 

HABMI8'8 BMBAT COMMISSiaX f or, The Chrisliaa Church oonstitnted 
and charged to conrey the Gospel to the World. ▲ Prise Bssay. WHh an In- 
trodastary Bssay by W. B. Williams, D. D. Eighth thowand. 12nio, doth, 
1.76. 
•* Thia Tdnmo wm aflbrd «ha laadar aa IntaUoatoal aad iplritMd baaqaat of the Uf haat oidar.**- 

PhtlmMpkta Ck, Obmrvtr, 

MAMBIS'S MAN TRIMBVALf or. The Constitution and PrimiUTe Condi- 
tion of the Human Being. With a finely-engraved Portrait of the Author. 
12mo, doth, 1.60. 
•*Blaeopioaaaadbaa«tfArim«atiattoBaortheaQeoeaaiTeIawaortheDlTliie Maniftatatlon ha«a 
jltHlfi at laaiffaadbla daMght" Lomiam Edeette Meviem, 

HABRIS'S rME'AnJLMITB BAJtTH. Contributions to Theological Sd- 
ence. By Jomr Harris, D. D. New and revised edition. 12mo, doth, 1.50. 
** We hare nerer aeen the natnial adeneea, partlenlariy seokgy, made to fire ao deeidad Mid an- 

ImpaachaMe teatlmony to revealed trath.** - Guistttm Mirror, 

MABBIS'S PATBIABCHTf or. The FSmily, its Cmistltatlon and Proba- 
tion. 12mo, doth, 1.76. 
Thia lalhalaatof I>t;Hatrirtv«toaMaaaiiaaaptlllad'*OoatrihattaaatoThaokgiastHriMiii." 

mABBia'8 8SBMON8, CMAB&ES, ADJ0BB88B8, etc., delivered by 
Dr. Harris in various parts of the country, during the height of his reputa' 
tion as a preacher. Two eiegant vohunes, octavo, doth, each. 1.60. 

The Unmaasa aala of aU thia aathar^ vMlu atteata their hitdDaia wMlli aad snst popdsrily. 
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TMJB JPXTltlTANS ; or, The Court, Chnrch, and Parliament of England, dni^ 
ing the reigns of Edward Vl. and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins, author 
of Lcssonfi at the Cross,*' etc. In 3 Yols. Octavo, cloth, per vol., 3.00 ; sheep, 
4.00; half calf, 6U)0. 

It will be fotmd th^ most interesting nnd reliable Histoiy of the Puritans yet published, narratiogv 
In a dramatic style, many facts hitherto unknown. 

TME PJtSACHEM ANJ> THJE KINO ; or, Bourdalone in the Court of 
Louis XIV. ; being an Account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distingxdshed era. 
Translated from the French of L. F. Bunobnkr, Paris. Introduction by the 
Rev. Geoegb Potts, D. D. A newy improved edition^ with a fine Likeness and 
» Biographical Srlbtch of the Author. l2mo, cloth, IJK). 

THE PRIEST ANn THE HUGUENOT f or, Persecution in the Age of 
Louis XV. From the French of L. F. Bung£2<£R. Two vols. 12mo, cloth, 3.00. 

aa- This is not only a vorli of thrilling interest, — no Action could exceed it, -> but, as a Flrotea- 
tant work, U b a masterly productiou. 

THE PULPIT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION f or. The Po- 
litical Sermons of the Period of 1776. With an Historical Introduction, Notes, 
lUostrations, etc. By John Winoate Thornton, A. M. l2mo, doth, 1.76. 

THE LEAI>ER8 OP THE REFORMATION, LUTHER, CALVIN, Lat- 
IMBR, and Knox, the representative men of Germany, France, England, and 
Scotland. By J. Tulloch, D. D., Author of " Theism," etc. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 
A portrait gallery of sturdy reformers, drawn by a Keen eye and a strong lumd. I>r. TuUoch dia- 

erlminates clearly the personal qualities of each Reformer, and commends and criticises with equal 

frankness. 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS; their Progress and Condition under Mis- 
sionary Labors. By Rufus Anderson, D. D.. Foreign Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With Maps, Ilius- 
trations, etc Royal 12mo, cloth, 2.25. 

WOMAN ANH HER SAVIOUR in Persia. By a Returned Mission- 
ary. With beautiful Illustrations and a Map of the ^(estorian Country. 12mo, 
doth, 1.25. 

ULGHT IN DARKNESS f or, Christ Discerned in his True Character by a 
Unitarian. IGmo, cloth, 90 cts. 

LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAMINED, in Eight Leo- 
tures, delivered in the Oxford UniversKy Pulpit, in the year 185$, on the 
'^Bampton Foundation." By Reu. H. Lonouevillb Mansel, B.D., Reader 
hi Moraj^4nd Metaphysical Philosophy at Magdalen College, Oxford, and Editor 
of Sir William Hamilton's Lectures. With Copious Notes tbanslatbd for 
the American edition. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

THE CRUCIBLE f or, Tests of a Regenerate State ; designed to bring to 
light suppressed hopes, expose false ones, and confirm the true. By Rev. J. A. 
Goodhue, A. M. With an introduction by Rev. £. N. Kibk, D. D. 12mo, 
doth, 1.50. 

BATAN'S DEVICES AND THE RELIEVER'S VICTORY. By 
Re?. WiLLLAM L. Parsons, D. D. i2mo, doth, 1.50; 
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OMUJ>E2ra COJTDBNBMn COJrCOMDAJfCJS. A Complete CouBoidMliS 
to the Holy Scriptures. 3y Alkxamdkr Ckuden. Bevised and re-edited hj 
the Rev. David Kmo, LL. D. Octavo, cloth arabesqae, 1.76 ; aheep, 2.00. 

The eoad«aMH<m of fh* q«o(»tlou of 8eript«i«, anmiiflcd under the moetobTioiw heads, vhile 
tt dtmutuKeM the bmtk of the vorfc, grccUlu faciiitaie$ the fioding of any required pMMfe. 
**WehnT« inthleedilkm or Craden the but mwle betUrr^PmrUem JUoorder. 

MjLDIIS'S ANALTTICAX, CONCOMJ>ANCX! OJF TMM MOZt 
SCttlBTURBS f or, the Bible presented under Distinct and Classified 
Beads or Topics. By Johk Eaoib, D. D., LL. D., Author of " Biblical Cydo- 
padia,** '* Ecclesiastical Cydopsdia,^ ** Dictionary of the Bible,*" etc One vol- 
iiine,octaTO,8IOpp., eloth, 4.00i sheep, &00} doth, gOt, 5.50 ; half caU; 5.50. 
TbeottfeeCoftlUiOoaieordsaM It to present the Scbiptdkbs BSTiKK,nadereerCiitt ckMifled 

siftd eaheutHve hesde. It dtflbnfrom sa ordfaiuT Conoordsnee, in that Iti anangementd^snds 

■stoa woans, hatoa sosjacxs, sad the ib h w anprmtedm,ML 

KlTTO*S rorUZAM CTCLOP^niA OB BIBZICAZ LITBRA-- 
TURB. Condensed from the larger work. By the Author, John Kitto, 
D. D. Assisted by James Taylor, D. D., of Glasgow. With over five hun- 
dred ninstrations. One yolume, octavo, 812 pp., doth, 4.00 ; sheep, 5.00 ; half 
calf, 7.00. 

A DicTioirAKT or tbb Biblb. Serrlng sleo •• s Commbittabt, enhodylng Ihs pvodaetkef 
Ae beet and moel leeeat reeearehei in bUtUeal Utamtnre in wideh ttie sehiriara «f Eunpa and 



KITTO'S HTSTOBT OB BAZBSTINB, from the Patriardial Age to the 
Present Time; with Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the 
Country, the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By John Kitto, 
D. D. With upwards of two hundred lUustrattons. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 
•V- A vorkadmhraUy adapted to the Fasillj, the Sabbath School, and the week-day School LH 



WBSTCOTT'S IKTBOJ>rCTIOK TO THB 8TUJ>T OB TSB GOS^ 
BBL8. With HurroRiCAL and Bxpuinatobt Notes. By Bbookb FosH 
Wbstoott, H. a., late FsUow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D, Boyal 12mo, doth, 2.00. 
waf a maetarij work ^ a maeler mind. 

BZZICOTT*a ZIBB OB CHRIST MI8TORICAZZT VOITSID^ 
XRBI>, The Hulsean Lectures for 18M, with Notes Critical, Histodoal, and 
• Explanatory. By C J. Elucott, B. D Boyal 12mo, doth, 1.75. 
•V Ad m i ra ble in efiiit, and praAmnd In arfnsMat. 

^A.WZINaON*a HISTORICAZ EVIDENCBS OB THB^* TRUTH: 
OBTHB SCRIPT ITRB RECORDS, STATBI} AKBW, with SpecM 

reference to the Doubts and Discv^veries of Modem Times. In Eight Lectures, 
delivered in the Oxford Ualvenrity pulpit, at tlie Barapton Lecture fbr 1850. By 
Geo. Rawlinson, M. A., Editor of the Histories of Herodotus. With the Co- 
, pious Notes translated for the American edition by an aocompUshed scholar. 
12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

** The eoneummate learning, judgment, and general ability, diepbyed by Mr. BawUnaoa la kiw 
edition of Herodotus, aro exhitutea in thia work also." — J/orth-Americcm, 
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THIS OJRJBTSOir Z1STT1SM8, Selections firom the Corretpondenee of B. 
£. H. Oretsok, Esq. Edited by Hbnbt Boosbs, author of ** The Settpse of 
Faith." 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

*■ The Jji^ken an InteUeetnal feint, ladiaiit vifli bemtf ^liappOy hitemdni^Ing OMgnre and Om 
fUj/'—Chriaikm Obterver. 

XJJSSOirS BBITI8S NOVBZISTS jLITD TBOBTB tfTTX^jf. Befng 
a Critical Sketch of the History of British Frose Fiction. By David Hasson, 
M. A., Author of " The Life and Times of John Milton,'^ Ac, frc 10in<\ 
doth, 1 75. 

JEI8TOMT OW CMXTBCJl MUSIC IK AMBMICA. Treating of its pa 
euliaritiea at different periods; its legitimate use and its abuse; with Critt 

. cisms. Cursory Bemarks, and Notices, relating to Composers, Teachers, Schools, 
Choirs, Societies, Conventions, Books, &c. By Nathaniel D. Gould, antlioi 
of **Sodal Harmony," ** Church Harmony," *< Sacred Minstrel," fcc 12mo» 
doth, 1.00. 

TME CABTIVB UT JPATAGOJTIjL } or. Life among the Oiaotf. ▲ Pov 
fional Narrative. By Besijamin Franklui Boubhb. With Hhutratlana. 
12mo, doth, 1.25. 
▲ wofk of IhiffliiigiaterMlfM irdl ssof fakstniettim, to an dMNi of r 



TUB CBUI8B OB THB JfOBTJO: STAB; A NanratiTe of the 

sien made by Mr. Yanderbilt's Party in the Steam Taoht, in her Voyage i« 
England, Bussia, Denmark, France, Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, &c., 
&0. By Bev. JoHir OVBRTON Choules, D. D. With degant lUnftnitions, &c, 
12mo, doth, gilt bade and sides, 2JK>, 

AMEBICAN HISTOBIE8, BT JOS^CPS BANVAJBJ}. 

Four Volume** PHce $3.60. 

BX^YMOXTTH: ANB TMB BULGBIMS; or, InddeoAfl and Adventoras hi 
the History of the iirst Settlers. Wltii Hlustrationf . 16mo, doth, 90 eta. 

JHOVBIjTIBS OB TUB JfBW WOBIB, An Account of the Adventures 
and Discoveries of the Explorers of North America. With numerous Hlustra- 
tions. 16mo, doth, M ets. 

BOMANCB OB AMBBICAK MISTOBT f or, An Account of the Early 
Settlement of North Carolina and Yirgihia; embradng Inddents connected 
with the Spanish Settlements, the French Colonies, and the English Flant»> 
tion, etc With Illustrations. lOmo,^ doth, 90 eta. 

TBAGIC SCBNBS JJf THB MISTOBT OB MABTZAITB A2fB 
TMB OXJD BBBNCM WAB, with an aocoimt of rarious intereetiBg con- 
temporaneous events whidi occurred in the early settiement of America. With 
numerous degant Illustrations. Ifimo, doth, 90 cts. 

^Cr The above four volumes are bound in uniform style, and put up in a neat, 
substantial box, price 8.60. 
SarSMitvolittn«liooBipleto la ltwH;iid yet togefliOT thay fcnn a wgdsr sssiesof AvM t irtn m 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

59 WASHIH6T05 STSEET, B0S70S, 

^onld can pamcalar attention to the following yal'af>lMe works described 
in their Catalogue of Publications, Ti2. : 

Ench Xiller'a Works. 

Bajne^i Worku W«lker*s Works. Xiall'a Wor'x^. Btmffoner'a Wortb 

^.^^i^i of Beiantiflo DUeorery. Kxil|rkt*« Kn^«rAedffe is Power. 

Kruminsolior*s SWrisidPC Cat'^out, 

B«iiTard*s Ameriosn Histories. Tlie Aimwell Stories. 

JV«woOB&b»s Works. Tweedie's Works. CluunV^rs*s Works. Esnis* Works. 

Xitto's Cyolopasdia of EiollMtl Literature. 

Mrs. Xnlcht's Life of Xont^omeTy. Jtitto's History of Pslestiao* 

WbsweU's Work. Wr^land's "JVorka. AcMsis** Works. 




WiUlams* Works. Oti70t*s Works. ^ 

V&ompson*s Better Land. Kimball's Heaven. Valuable Works on ICissionSi 

Haven's Mental Philosophy. Buchanan's Modem Atheism. 

Cruden's Condensed Conoordanoe. Xadle's Analytical Concordano«« 

The Psalmist : a Oolleotion of Hymns. 

▼alttable Bohool Books. Works for Sabbath Schools. 

Memoir of Amos I«awrenoe. 

PoailMd Works of Milton, Oowper, So^tt. Xleffsnt Miniaturo Voluines. 

Ajnrine*s Cyolopaedia of Anecdotes. 

Bipley's Notes on Oospels, Acts, and Bomans. 

Sprsffne's ISuropean Celebrities. Marsh's Camel and the HaIHg. 

Boffet's Thesaurus of English Words. 

Haokett*s Notes on Acts. M'Whorter's Yahveh Christ. 

Siebold and Stannius's Comparative Anatomy. Maroou's Geological Map, V. & 

Beliffious and Miscellaneous Works. 

Works la the various I>epartments of Literature, Soieaoe and Art. 
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